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The papers received in conneetion with and the speeches delivered at the 
Tribal Affairs Conferenee held in New Delhi on the 4th and 5th of December, 
1954 are printed for the information of State Governments and others who 
participated in the Conference. 

Part I of the book contains the papers and is divided into : — 

1. Tribal Economy. 

2. Tribal Education. 

3. Tribal Culture. 

4. Grant-in-aid Schemes for Tribal Welfare. 

5. Land Problems of Tribals. 

Some papers which dealt with more than one subject have been placed in a 
separate section “Miscellaneous”. 

Part II of this volume comprises of the speeches delivered at the sessions of 
the conference. 

A summary of the suggestions made in the papers and of points raised in 
the speeches is given in Part III. 

The comments made and suggestions offered in the papers or the 
speeches represent the personal views of the persons concerned and this 
publication should not be taken as implying their acceptance by the Government 
of India. 




Part / 
Papers 




TRIBAL ECONO M 








Paper No. L 
Government of Assam. 

In dealing with the question of availability of land for cultivation by the 
tribal people in Assam, a clear distinetion has to be made between the tribal 
people living in the hills and those living in the plains. So far as the tribal 
people in the hills arc concerned the question is not so much of availability of 
land, as of making the best use of the land already available, that is, putting each 
piece of land to the use by which it will produce most and deteriorate least, 
regulating the agrieultural practices so as to obtain the best out of the land 
without any avoidable destruction or waste of natural resources, and the proper 
selection of the crops — food as well as cash — which would be most suitable for 
the areas and which would bring in the most profitable return to the cultiva- 
tors. Generally speaking, it may safely be stated that there is enough land at 
the disposal of the community in all the hill areas. In some areas, individual 
families or clans own lands. In other areas, land is at the disposal of the 
community, the allotment of land for cultivation to individual families during a 
particular season being, to a greater or lesser extent, controlled by the village 
chief and other functionaries, known by different names in different areas. 

The system of cultivation now generally prevalent in the hill areas is of the 
shifting type, commonly known as “Jhum”. The practice is to clear the hills of 
tree or bamboo growth, burn the jungle so cleared, and dibble the seeds in the 
soil beneath the ash. For the first year or two, good crops are harvested, but 
the fertility in the soil is soon squandered away, and being left with no tree 
cover, a good part of the soil also gets washed down the hill slopes during the 
rains. The system as now practised is undoubtedly wasteful. It has come in for 
serious criticism during recent years, for the reason that it leads to the rapid 
Oenundation of fertility in the soil, and in many cases is directly responsible for 
large scale soil erosion on the hill slopes. But it is often not appreciated that 
the system of jhiimming has been resorted to by the nill people, more due to 
their ignorance of any other more productive and scientific system of cultivation, 
than because of any special liking for it, or because it is comparatively easier 
than any other system of cultivation. It would not be wrong to say that the 
system jlnmming calls for the most arduous physical exertion, in some cases, 
perhaps, even more arduous than what the ordinary settled wet cultivation would 
call for. 

An alternative to this system of jhumming would be the “Terrace System” 
of cultivation. In this system, terraces ar« made on hill slopes, and crops 
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grown in such terraces. Where irrigation facilities arc available, the system is 
known as wet terracing, and where no such facilities arc available, it is known 
as dry terracing. But it is not in every area that terracing will be feasible, or is- 
really essential. So long as tbe ‘‘jittimming cycle” i.e. the period between two 
successive jlnims on the same land, is sufficiently large, the land gets a chance to 
get under vegetation and thereby build its soil as also gain in fertility. The 
trouble has arisen in recent years primarily because the jhiimming cycle has 
tended to become shorter, partly due to pressure of increasing population, and 
partly due to some of hill slopes having become barren and denuded of soil, 
thereby leaving the land with no chance to build up its soil or fertility. Too 
frequent jhumming has naturally caused the hill sides to be denuded of soil and 
fertility, and resulted in all the consequent revages both in the hills and in the 
plains. The soil washed down the hill slopes has been responsible for the 
checking of some rivers, making them unfit for navigation. 

The subject was recently investigated in some detail by the Inspector-Gen- 
eral of Forests and the Agricultural Commissioner of the Government of India. 
In their view, while it would be preferable to replace JInonming -by a system 
of terrace cultivation wherever feasible, jhumming in itself is not to be regarded 
as something dangerous or entirely to be spurned. They have suggested that 
if almost simultaneously with the sowing of seeds in a jbum or immediately there- 
after, steps could be taken to afforest the land so that a blanket of vegetation 
could be built up on it within a reasonable period, there would be no harm in 
subjecting the land to jhumming at reasonably long intervals. The blanket of 
vegetation would help in retaining the moisture and building up the fertility of 
the soil, and at the same time enable the soil to be retained on the hilt slopes 
without allowing it to be washed away by swift and forceful currents of water 
during rains. The species of trees for the afforestation of jhumnied land have 
to be carefully selected. It should be easy to propagate, ready to fell in a 
period of 8 to 10 years — the reasonable jhumming cycle — and should be able to 
build up the fertility of the soil during this period. These conditions are 
admirably fulfilled in ‘wattle’. It is easy to raise, ready to fell in 8 to 10 years, 
and after removing its bark, which alone is of commercial importance, its wood 
can be burnt, the ash being utilised as manure in the jhums. Wattle bark is 

rich in tanin. India imports wattle bark every year. In the opinion of the 
Inspector-General of Forests and the Agricultural Commissioner, Government 
of India, the scope which the hills of Assam offer for raising wattle plantations 
is immense. Wattle being of the leguminous species fixes the nitrogen in the 
soil. It will help in building up fertility and also suppress weeds,^ which will 
otherwise tend to compete with food crops, reducing yields. Thus, in wattle 
cultivation, in the opinion of these experts, lies the solution to the regeneration 
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oT jinmimed \and. The disposal of its valuable bark would help in bringing a 
good return for the tribal people and in strengthening their economy. 

For putting the land available in the hills to the best use, the pattern 
recommended is as follows : — 

(/) Hill tops and steep slopes — slopes steeper than 45*^, should be 
kept permanently afforested, if neeessary by reservation. The cover 
of thick vegetation at the top will help in regulating and prolonging 
the flow of water for irrigation and in preventing soil erosion by fast 
moving currents of rain water. 

(n) Lower down, jhunwvng could be practised. Here steps to afforest 
the land, should be taken almost simultaneously with or immediately 
after the cultivation of food crops. 

(///) Gentle slopes should be terraced, and these with the flat land in the 
valleys, should be utilised for the cultivation of agricultural crops. 

The border areas of the Garo Hills and the United Khasi-Jaintia Hills 
produce considerable quantities of perishable items like oranges, pineapples etc. 
Some cash crops such as fruits, betel leaves, bay leaves, chillies and betel nuts are 
already grown by the tribal people. These deserve to be further encouraged. 
But crops such as cardamom, pepper, coffee and cashew-nuts which have not yet 
been tried on a large scale are sure to thrive in these hills. The introduction 
of these crops would strengthen the economy of the people of these hills. These 
crops not being perishable, should present no serious transport difficulties, which 
perishables like oranges and pine-apples present now. Steps have been taken to 
introduce some of these crops in the hill areas, on a subsidy basis. Further 
possibilities of growing tapioca, sweet potatoes, and potatoes in some of these 
areas still remain to be fully explored, though a good beginning has been made. 

It will probably be necessary to replace some of the low yielding varieties by 
those which will bring in better yield. 

Wherever suitable flat lands fit for cultivation are available, it is essential 
to reclaim such lands and resettle the tribal people on them. It would be 
necessary to undertake such reclamation mostly through mechanised means, as 
the implements to which the tribal people are used are generally of a primitive 
nature. The tribal families should be settled on the reclaimed lands in a planned 
fashion, plots of land being allotted to individual families or to co-operative 
farming societies formed by the tribal people. It might be possible to recover a 
portion of the cost of reclamation by the levy of premia on those who settle on 
the lands. But preliminary calculation indicates that it would not be possible 
to recover the entire cost of reclamation from the beneficiaries. In special cases 

even the entire cost of reclamation will have to be met by the Government as 
grant-in-aid. 
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In the plains, the Government have taken steps to safeguard the interests 
of the backward classes including the tribal people in land by notifying the areas 
inhabited by such backward people as tribal belts or blocks. Alienation of 
land to, and settlement of land with people not belonging to backward classes 
within such notified areas are prohibited by law. Preference is shown in the 
settlement of land in these notified areas to tribal people and other backward 
classes. Thus it is ensured that cultivable land in the possession of backward 
classes and tribal people is not alienated and they have enough land for culti- 
vation. 

In the hills, barring the forests constituted as ‘Reserve’, all forests are now 
under the control of the elected autonomous tribal district councils set up in 
these areas. In the exploitation of the forests under these councils, they would 
surely be guided by the best interests of the people they represent. So far as 
the reserve forests in the hill areas and the forests in the plains predominantly 
inhabited by the tribal people are concerned, preference is shown to the tribal 
people in the settlement of forest mabals as against non-tribals. A prescribed 
percentage of the forests coupes in the areas predominantly inhabited by the 
tribal people, is reserved for being worked by the tribal people and the forest 
villagers, and non-tribals are not allowed to participate in auctions for their 
settlement. The State Government would be glad to encourage co-operative 
societies formed by the tribal people for working forest mahals and coupes. 

Apart from encouraging tribal people in taking to more scientific agricul- 
tural practices, undertaking cultivation of new cash crops which would command 
profitable markets, and in working forests, it is essential to encourage the deve- 
lopment of cottage industries in the tribal areas, with a view to raising their 
earning capacity and strengthening their economy. Fruit preservation, bee-keeping, 
horticulture, spinning and weaving, soap manufacture, basket-making, paper- 
making and umbrella-handle-making are among the occupations which the 
tribal people could undertake with profit. The State Government provide scho- 
larships to help those tribal people who desire to obtain training in 
these industries and also grant limited subsidies to those who wish to take to 
these industries as a profession. There is great scope for the development of 
cottage industries in the tribal areas, as the necessary raw materials are available 
in an ample measure, and the requisite skill is also not wanting. Some of the 
cloth woven by the tribal people i s exquisitely attractive and artistic, and is in 
great demand. The products of cottage industry from the tribal areas need to 
be popularised further through the establishment of emporia and the organi- 
sation of exhibitions of these products. The formation of producers’ co-opera- 
tive societies in these areas would help greatly in popularising the products of 
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collage industry from the tribal areas, and in arranging for their marketing at 
prices profitable to the producers. 

This year the State Government have taken steps to establish one empo- 
rium in each district and subdivisional headquarters of the Autonomous Dist- 
rict for facilitating marketing of tribal cottage industries’ products and supplying 
essential raw materials. The emporia will be linked with the State’s Central 
Emporia at Gauhati and Karimganj. 

There is a great dearth of technical personnel like doctors, engineers, com- 
pounders and other trained technicians in the tribal areas. For the development 
of the tribal areas, to which Government have already allotted high priority, 
and for which Government have already undertaken development schemes, a large 
number of such technical personnel is necessary. It is difficult to find such 
personnel in sufficient numbers from outside. The gap has to be filled by train- 
ing the tribal people themselves in these professions. This is being done by 
awarding scholarships to tribal students who offer themselves for training 
in these professions. By availing themselves of these scholarships, and the 
facilities for training in the technical subjects, new avenues of employment 
shall open out before the tribal people. 


Paper No. 2. 

SHRI K. R. DEOGAM, M. p. ( Singhbhum, Bihar ) 

Most of the problems which the different tribal communities face are alike, 
though some of them vary with the regions in which these tribes are resident. 
At the outset I would like to tell you that they are proverbially poor in the midst 
of very rich natural resources, to develope which they have no share, they have no 
hand, for they are kept in ignorance and in a state of helplessness by their 
guardians themselves. I am however proud to say that though poor, they are not 
beggars. 

They just want help and opportunity so that they may be able to help 
themselves. So they require that kind of education which will help them in 
solving their own problems which are at present many. The problems of Singh- 
bhum district in Bihar are knovsn to me personally and I believe their remedies 
apply to most of the other tribes of other places also. 

The crux of tribal welfare lies in the reconstruction and development of 
tribal economy. For their welfare, therefore, it is necessary that maximum 
attention be paid to the development of their economic life. 
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The tribal areas are mostly hilly and difficult to approach. Therefore, the 
first essential need is the improvement of communications and roads ; for it' is 
through these channels that all the subsequent factors arc to be pushed through. 
The officers in-charge of educating them, the medical staff to look after their 
health, to rush to them in case of epidemics, the agricultural advisers to advise 
them on modern methods of agriculture and all other officers can reach them 
only if there are some roads or other means of communications. Once good 
roads are made and markets brought within the purview of these people, 
then; firstly, they will be able to sell their wares at a better price; secondly, 
they will come in contact with the more civilised and advanced people. They 
will automatically understand the utilisation of their land and increase the 
various productions from it. 

At the same time, caution should be the watchword in the development 
of communications. There is the danger of exploitation of these simple tribals 
by the outsiders if proper steps are not taken to safeguard them from the outside 
people who never hesitate to rob them of their hearth and home. All sorts of 
mean methods are adopted by shrewed outsiders to cheat the simple folks 
of their lands. The law-courts with their many shortcomings cannot give 
justice to these poor people, for justice is not cheap. The court is infested with 
robbers in the garb of chaprasis, pesltkars, pleaders’ clerks and pleaders 
themselves. The lawyers of both the parties are interested in prolonging the 
course of trial to earn more money. This results in complete fleecing of the 
poor tribals, for they not only lose their all but also the case. In this way, they 
are fast becoming landless labourers. I request the Government to make 
special legislation to protect their interests. These tribals rise and fall with 
their lands and once their are uprooted from their lands, they are doomed for 
ever. 


I can cite instances of exploitations. About the year 1921 at the 
me of election to Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council, one so-called 
champion of tribal welfare and a prospective candidate promised 
the tribal public that if elected, he would get the clause of the Chotanagpur 
Tenancy Act, which debarred the tribals from selling their lands to the 
non-tribals, deleted. He used to say, “Tribal folks are poor, and cannot 
offer a good price for your lands. Non-tribals are rich and if law permits 
them to buy your lands, they can pay you the maximum price for your 
lands. You have no absolute right over your land as you cannot dispose of 
your lands according to your sweet will.” How nice were these honeyed words ! 
Some of the tribal leaders however saw the hook under the bait and warned 
their brethern in time. So the tribals instead of supporting the most qualified 
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Oriya leader, returned one old and experienced man for two consequtive terms. 
May the Government as well as the genuine welfare workers have eyes to 
recognise such wolves in sheep’s clothing and protect the tribals from these 
masked thieves and robbers who have stepped into the position of their 
guardian angels. 

It pains me a lot to find that sometimes the officials in-charge of tribal 
welfare themselves side with the usurpers in exploiting them. Once a social 
worker, a man of experience in irrigation, a farmer of progressi^'e ideas belonging 
to the tribal community was the victim. Our leader, Shri Jaipal Singh, 
intervened otherwise he would have been ruined by official conspiracy. Once 
he was thus saved, but some other officials are still after him. He is required 
to pay income-tax on the ground that he earned money in contract work but 
the truth is that he, being enthusiastic in carrying out irrigation schemes for 
the good of the public, volunteered his services and completed several irrigation 
works for which he received just the amonut to be paid to the laboureres and 
he could not make money nor was it his object to make money. Before the 
Government could build a dam across a river, he was the first person to build 
a dam at his own cost. He served as a Goladar for over 15 years and he 
allowed his own house to be used as a Graingola. He was never paid any 
remuneration or house-rent. On the contrary, a large sum of money is being 
demanded from him. Once he was preparing for suing the State Government 
for his dues, but poor as he is, he cannot pay the huge court fee. The Govern- 
ment should honour such a social worker, but as ill luck would have it, he is 
victimised and I do not know what other miseries are in store for him. 

The Constitution of India provides for several safe-guards for the well- 
being of the tribals and chapter 37 of the First Five Year Plan also provides 
measures for their uplift in different spheres. These provisions if fully and 
properly implemented should do immense good to these people but unfortunately 
all that is required is not done. In Bihar State, the provisions of the Plan are to 
be carried through by the District Development and District Co-ordination Com- 
mittees, but how can they implement them when they do not have a copy of the 
Plan even. They do not know what things they should do for the tribals. 

In chapter 13, it is stated, that the conditions are now generally such that 
there has to be a positive policy of assisting the tribal people to develop their 
natural resources and to evolve a productive economic life wherein they will enjoy 
the fruits of their labour and will not be exploited by more organised economic 
forces from outside. Again in chapter 16, it is said that 
taken to see that communications are not prematurely develo 
economic exploitation by outside and more advanced co ■ ■ 
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It is wrong to say, as said in paragraph 23, that we are not fully conscious 
of the richness of our environments. We are fully conscious of the immense 
rich minerals buried by nature under the rugged mountainous region of Chota- 
nagpur and also of the forest wealth, both major and minor. We have inexhau- 
stable mines of iron, mangnese, kaolin, delomite, copper, mica, bauxite/ coal 
etc. The forests of Singhbhum, especially those of the Saranda and Kolhan 
forest divisions, are one of the finest in India, and are valuable source of supply 
of costructional timbers of Shorea Riibasia /. e. Sal of the biggest dimensions. 
But as youthful beauty is curse for a poor woman, so also our rich natural 
resources provide a curse to us, the poor tribals ; for these attracted streams of 
outsiders who are exploiting us and are getting fatter and fatter on our land 
and on our sweat, and we are proportionally getting thinner and thinner . 

The economy of tribal communities mainly centres round utilisation and 
exploitation of forest produce. Paragraph 1 8 of chapter 37 of the Plan envi- 
sages to entrust the tribals with the care and exploitation of forests, and further 
provides for the opening of the forest schools to bring the young tribals up to 
love, care for and work systematically for the enrichment of the forests which 
means in turn the betterment of their own lives. This article is not fulfilled. The 
system of private individual forest contractors, middle-men and profiteers still 
prevails and they take away the best part of the economic yield. Moreover 
forced labour is extracted from these half-naked, starving people. These people 
have to submit to this because if they do not send at least one person from 
their family for about 4 or 5 days, they are turned out of their villages. Inspite 
of the fact that the Plan has been in operation for about three years, the Govern- 
metn have done pretty little in this direction. 

The young tribals are not getting training to enable them to work syste- 
matically their own forests as is proposed in the Plan. The tribals being poor 
people cannot bid in the auction, and cannot get a chance to exploit this wealth 
of theirs. In view of this, I suggest that co-operative societies for the 
utilisation of forests should be formed and should be financed by the State 
Governments. Instead of giving contracts for the care, storage, transport and 
iTiarlctiing to the individual contractors, these contracts should be given to 
these societies. This will ameliorate the condiiton of the tribals. 

Similarly, markets in the tribal areas are leased to the highest bidder. In this 
ca-^e also, the tribals cannot bid and all the markets go to the outsiders. Every 
yc.ar they arc auctioned and the intending bidders vie with one another and 
naturally the auction sale-price of the markets shoot up year after year. The 
It.isccs or the Hat-Thikadars who are outsiders must levy hat-tolls in such a 
n.nr.r.cr that they make profit. Now when the auction sale-price shoots up 



year after year, you may imagine the manner of levying tolls by these Thikadars. 
Of course^ the rate of tolls for each article or each kind of shop is fixed by the 
Deputy Commissioner and the scheduled rate is printed and it is required of the 
Thikadars to hang it up in a prominent place in the market ground, so that the 
people may not be charged exorbitantly. But the Thikadars do not obey this 
rule. Even if they hang it up, the mass illiteracy which still prevails in the tribal 
areas is taken advantage of by them. I suggest that instead of auctioning the 
markets to these middlemen, these should be given to the Co-operative Societies 
and the total annual sum payable for each market should be fixed on the basis 
of commodities and transanctions. The auction system should go, as in this 
system, the toll collector must exact and oppress the poor people. Similarly^ 
the government tanks and rivers are leased out to the highest bidders, and again 
the local tribals connot afford to bid. The non-tribals take the tanks for 
pisciculture for 3 or 4 years. 

I now invite attention to other forest produce. 

Lac. — The tribals are expert in rearing lac in Plum trees and in Kusum, 
Palas etc. which are abundantly found in Chotanagpur Plateau but they are 
mere producers of raw material. They sell lac to the middlemen. 

Sabai grass is used for rope making which is a cottage industry which 
engages the tribals during the olf season when they are free from agricultural 
operations, but for landless tribals this industry keeps them engaged all the year 
round and is the means of livelihood. A large area of Sabai Grass is leased out 
to paper mills which sell grass to tribals. So on account of this system the price 
of grass is high for the tribals. Fodder or grass may be collected and made 
into hay for supply to Dairy-cum-Cattle-breeding Farms which may be profitably 
established in Chotanagpur. 

Carpentry and Wood work. — I have already pointed out that we have the 
richest forests, so it is very convenient to teach the tribals carpentry and wood- 
work. At present only Russel H.E. School at Jagannathpur in Singhbhum 
provides instructions in carpentry. It should be extended to other Secondary 
Schools and Middle Schools of the tribal area. 

Tassar Silk Industry. — Kow I come to the most important industry which 
needs encouragement in the tribal area in Singhbhum. Chaibasa the district 
headquarters, is the biggest market of tassar silk cocoon and the producers 
are all tribal people, but they do not know spinning and weaving. They should be 
taught this. At present all the tassar cocoons are transported to Orissa and 
Bhagalpur. In Orissa, tassar cloth of all varities, for example sarees, dho- 
tics, shirtings, coatings, turbans, chadars are made and Bhagalpur has a silk 
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Institute but the tassar cocoons are brought from Chaibasa, Chaibasa, the 
biggest market for cocoons, should have the best claim for the seat of tassar 
industry, and to have this industry far away from the place where raw material 
is available, is unwise and bad economy. Here also middlemen who buy cocoons 
from the tribals and transport them, get the benefit. 

Hitherto the tribes have been rearing tassar cocoons in asan trees which 
grew by themselves. Due to old age they are fast dying out Nobody has 
pointed this fact to them. As these trees are so important, the people should 
be taught to plant as many asan trees as they can, so that they may continue to 
be the greatest producers of tassar. 

Arts, Crafts and Mineral Industries. — Para 23 of the Plan, speaks very highly 
of the tribals in these words “They are invariably accustomed to more than 
one type of economic activity. Their free life, initiative, dexeterity and desire 
for basic goods for domestic, religious and social life leads them to exploit the 
resources of their environment and thus they are creators of a large number of 
interesting crafts, which are practised not so much to supplement their income 
as to supply them with some of the necessities of life. They require to be helped 
to exploit commercially the clay, stone, animal, bird, insect and plant life of the 
forests, using their skills in organised way and exporting their produce to the 
markets of the land.” Praising our economic activity, dexterity etc., and 
making some nice sounding provisions in the Plan will not do us any good. If 
they are not implemented they are mere paper boats carrying us nowhere. The 
tribals apply for leases to extract very simple minerals like building stone, but 
they are not given to them. Some pretext or the other is made and the poor 
tribal is made to dance attendance on the mining office for more than eight 
months. I speak from my personal knowledge how a tribal was harassed by 
the Mining Officer. He applied for a lease for building stone in his village area. 
He was given false hopes, and the lease was at last given to a nontribal of the 
town. There is no trace of any organised co-operatives for economic uplift of 
the tribals. 

Livestock. — The poultry farm at Chaibasa does not get timely grant of 
money, and sometimes the poorly paid man in-charge has to feed the fowls from 
his own pocket. He has no residence near the farm and has to stay at a long 
distance, and he cannot take care of the fowls efficiently. In the same way the 
Livestock Inspccter of Singhbhum is hampered in his duty. Both of them ate 
well trained and are enthusiastic but they cannot work well due to the apathy of 
their superiors. A veterinary dispensary was recently opened at Hatgamaria, 
20 miles from Chaibasa, but the doctor who went there had to sit idle for non- 
vupply of medicines, implements and instruments. 
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AgricultDral Economy. — Here thc-probicm of hill tribes and tribes living in 
plains slightly difl'cr. In hill areas, the proper utilisation of land rather than 
the shortage of land is the problem, whereas in the plains the problem is the 
shortage of land. 

The tribal communities in mountainous regions have long been accustomed 
to shifting cultivation. They clean forests, burn to ashes not only leaves and 
twigs but also trees on the plot to be cultivated and grow' a crop there, and shift 
to other part of the jungle. In Dhalbhum sub-division of Singhbhum, about 50 
families were given permanent settlement and help in the form of seeds, plough 
oxen and arc happy in adopting the settled method of cultivation. More and 
more of the nomadic tribes roaming in the jungles may be persuaded to settle 
down. This will save the jungles from the reckless dcslruciion and also do 
permanent good to the tribes. I met some of these nomadic tribes in tiicir leaf 
camps and found that they would take to settled cultivation if they get 
opportunities and facilities. There is sulTicicnt rainfall in hill areas, but the 
rain water runs down the hill sides washing away the rich surface soil and leaving 
the area dry and rocky. So tanks, contour bunds and dams across the streams 
and rivers can protect the soil from erosion, serve the purpose of irrigation, and 
also save the low plains from being flooded. 

I feel the painful necessity of pointing out that some of the irrigation 
bunds and water channels were mad and foolish schemes. Even during the 
first year the embankments were washed away and w'atcr never accumulated in 
the tank and the channels instead of leading water out of the tank, served as an 
inlet. I was on-the-spot witness of such schemes and I have written letters to the 
Deputy Commissioner with rough sketch of the schemes. Though these could 
not irrigate even an inch of land, the poor people were enlisted as beneficie.-jes 
and served with notice to pay the cost of the schemes. 


Paper 3. 

SHRI B. RACHAPPA, n. A. {Commissioner for Deprr->sc(l dasic", 

Tn the Tribal Conferences held in Di!h:, N’agour and 
years 1952-53 and even prior, Mysore .State Coes not appear to h.'or ^ Tgr-?- 
sented. Therefore, I should like to give- an account of t' r ~ 

Mysore State, which would be of intere-t, before going i'-tr 
paper, Viz., Tribal Economy. 

The Tribal population of }•; }r;,29? : ~ ~~ 


H64. 
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Names of the Tribes 

(1) Kadu Kurubars ;-(a) Jenu Kurubars and 

(b) -Beita Kurubars. 

(2) Soligas, 

(3) Iruligas. 

(4) Hasalarus, and 

(5) Malerus. 

The Kadukurubars of the South Western Forests, the Soligas of the Biligiri- 
Rangan Hills on the South East and the Iruligas of the plains in Bangalore 
District and the Hasalarus and the Malerus, who live along the Ghats in the 
Western frontier are the aboriginal tribes in Mysore State. The Kurubars or 
Kurumbas as they are called, extend to the Niligiri Hills where the Badagas 
attribute to them great powers of sorcery. 

The Kadu Kurubars of Mysore are divided into Betta or Hill Kurubars 
and Jenu or Honey Kurubars. The Betta Kurubars are a smart and active race 
capable of enduring great fatigue and are expert woodmen ; and the Jenu or 
Honey Kurubars are a darker and inferior race who employ themselves in col- 
lecting honey and bees’ wax. Their villages or clusters of houses are called 
Hades. One of their peculiar customs is that they have a separate house or 
chavadi set apart in which the unmarried females sleep during nights and 
another at the other extremity of the Hade for the unmarried males both being 
under the supervision of the headmen of the tribe. They are their own barbers, 
bits of broken glass doing duty of a razor. Strangers are not allowed to enter 
Hade with shoes on. In case of deaths adults only are cremated ; children are 
hurried . 

The Betta Kurubars worship Forest deities called Norali and Masthamma 
and also their ancestors. Some of them believe in spirits. They are revengeful 
but if treated kindly will do willing service. The Jenu-Kurubars never own 
or cultivate land for themselves nor keep live-stock of their own. The Jenu- 
Kurubars collect Honey from the forest and make a living out of it. They' are 
a set of lazy people. The Kadu-Kurubars do not make their women-folk work. 
Both classes are experts in tracking wild animals as well as skilful in eluding 
pursuit by wild beasts accidentally encountered. Their children when more 
than two years old move about freely in the jungles. 

The Iruligas of forest tracts in the Eastern District are another tribe closely 
resembling the Jenu-Kurubars and pursuing agriculture. 

The Soligas are a very secluded race. ' They speak old Kanarese and are 
remarkable for their keenness of sight and skill in tracking wild animals. 
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The Hasalarus and Malorns appear to be immigrants from South Canara 
and they speak Tulu. They arc somewhat advanced in civilization. They 
collect minor forest products for their employers whose agrestic slaves they have 
virtually become. Of late, some arc living in villagc.s along with others. 

The Soligas, Iruligas and Hasalarus arc also animists or spirit worshipers. 
They arc still in the extremely primitive stage. The men wear only loin 
cloth and tb.c vcir.en cover thcii waists. They did not know' how to wear sarees 
till very recently wlicit about 200 sarees were purchased from the Depressed Class 
Amelioration Grant and were distributed to tiic women folk of Karapur Jungle 
in 1952 and again 100 sarees were similarly distributed in 1953. They w'cre also 
taught how to wear sarees. The men also have been using knicker and half- 
arms for the last three years. 

They cat wild fruits and certain roots and wild potatoes which arc found 
in the forest. They make ballsoui of Ragi and Cholam and occasionally gel rice 
and make gruel. They shoot birds and beasts in the forest w'iih their arrows 
and cook and cat them. 

They arc nomadics. They change their settlement once in tw'o or three 
years. They live in huts built of Bamboo-thaiti walls and the roofs covered w'ith 
forc.st grass. They do not know how’ to plough the land; they scratch the surface 
of the earth with spade and sow seeds of ragi and maize and as soon as they 
take the harvest, they give up that plot ol land and go elsewhere and there again 
begin their cultivation in this way. But the Iruligas of the plains have settled 
down permanently in groups. 

They live as forest coolies : they cut timber trees and help the Forest 
OlTiccrs in transporting them to the nearest Depot. Most of them are mahouts 
and tame w'ild elephants. They help Forest O.Ticcrs in the “KHEDDA” 
operations where they catch herds of wild elephants. 

Extracting honey and selling it in the neighbouring fairs is one of the main 
occupations of Jcnuu-lCurubars. In addition they collect forest produce such as 
horns, skins, soapnut grouts, thangadi barks for the contractors and earn their 
w'ages. They prepare baskets and mats out of bamboos and sell them in the 
neighbouring shandies. By coming into contact with the Forest officials they 
have learnt the use of hatchet, axe, saw and such other implements. 

The men and women marry fairly early in their teens. Boys and girls 
when they begin to love each other, run away to the forest and spend a night 
there. Then they are discovered by their relatives and come back and give a 
dinner to the tribe and live together. As soon as the son in the family m^'-’es 
this way, he sets up a separate hut and lives there with his wife. Both b 
girls seem to know sex much earlier than thev cet married because 
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do not prevent them from playing, chatting and mixing together. Many a time 
these children play the games of married couples ; such as setting up separate 
huts, making ovens and cooking and living together. Polygamous marriages are 
allo\x'ed ; a man can marry his own wife’s sister ; cross-cousin marriages arc also 
allowed. An unmarried brother generally marries his brother’s widow, just to 
give protection to her and her children. 

Each clan or tribe lives away from the other. Their marriages arc endo- 
gamous. The sects of the same totem do not intcr-marry. Marriages arc by free 
choice. Among Soligas, marriages are arranged by the parents. A Betta- 
Kurubar does not marry a Jenukurubar girl. Taking a wife by seizure is said to 
prevail among the Iruligas ; the seizure is said to be by previous arrangement 
now-a-days. 

Each tribe has got one or two Headmen who hear their disputes and 
adjudicate upon them by punishing both the complainant and the accused with 
fines but the accused found guilty of aggression or assault will have to pay a 
higher fine. All these realisations by means of fines will go to the community. 
Most of the minor olfences such as assaults, simple hurts, etc., will never go to 
the police but are generally settled by the Headmen and only the heinous crimes 
are reported to the police. 

Both on the occasions of marriage and death ceremonies, tribal dinners 
will have to be given by the parties concerned in which drink will be a major 
item. They drink toddy generally but arrack occasionally. Their marriages are 
simple ceremonies and cost much less than death. Many a time these families 
will not have more than one stomach-full of meals. They make roties out of 
ragi and eat with a little chilli-powder and salt or chatni. 

They wear straw hats and dices and bangles of bones and lead for their 
ornaments. Women seem to be proud of necklaces, anklets and rings but they 
do not comb their hair. Men seldom take bath ; only monthly or bi-monthly 
and the women after their periods — once a month, and on festive occasions. 

Keeping all these characteristics of the Hill Tribes in view and least inter- 
fering with or introducing radical and sudden changes in their manners and 
customs, w'e, in Mysore have planned the uplift of the hill tribes in the follow- 
ing way. 

The Hill Tribes of Mysore were included among the Depressed Classes for 
special attention long ago. A Residential Free Hostel and a School has been 
running tor the tribal children since 1940. Three Tribal schools were started in 
the State in 1950-51 and they have been working well. From the year 1951-52, 
greater attention is being paid to the problem of improving the economic 
condition and education of the Scheduled Tribes. 
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A Liaison Officer was apppointed to tour the Tribal areas and to orga- 
nise the tribal people to take to education, to improve their habitation and to 
make use of medical facilities available to them in the neighbouring villages and 
to send their children for education. 

I shall give here a brief account of the method which the Government of 
Mysore thought out and adopted for improving the conditions of the Hill Tribes 
in the State. The hill tribes are not suffering from any social disabilities, and 
once their economic condition is improved, everything else will be all right with 
them. Knowing that the aboriginal tribes of Mysore were primitive nomadics, 
we wanted to settle them and rehabilitate them and induce them to take to 
settled cultivation, giving up their time-honoured shifting cultivation, for shifting 
cultivation resulted not only in a great loss to the forest wealth of the State but 
also in poor yield. The method of cultivation used by the hill tribes is crude. They 
do not manure their crops. They do not make use of even the ordinary imple- 
ments for agriculture. Hence to settle them on land in permanent colonies and 
train them for agriculture must occupy our foremost attention in improving the 
tribal economy. 

As the tribes were shifting from place to place, year after year, no tangible 
improvement in their habitation and arrangements for education and other 
facilities for drinking water, medical and other amenities could be made. 

We therefore wanted to make these people settle in colonies and take to 
agriculture. Three agricultural colonies have been started for the Kadukurubars 
and the Soligas in Mysore State. 900 Acres of land have been released from 
the Forest Department and have been granted to the Hill Tribes in these three 
colonies. 

84 strong and beautiful quarters with tiles and substantial walls of brick 
and mortar at a cost of Rs. 1,20,666/- and 58 quarters in the maidan for 
Iruligas at a cost of Rs. 29,500/- have been constructed for the hill tribes’ 
families. A sum of Rs. 30,750/- has been provided to supply them with plough 
bullocks this year. 

Two free Boarding Hostels and Schools for 90 children in all were start- 
ed during 1953-54 at a cost of Rs. 48,810/- and they are working satisfactorily. 
One more Hostel and school at a cost of Rs. 20,100/- 'for 30 children is to be 
started this year. Arrangements have been made to house^.-them injemporary 
uildings till the permanent buildings are constructed. 
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A Healih Uril was started in 1953-54 at a cost of Rs. 19,475|- and an 
Assisstant Health Officer and 2 Health Inspectors have been appoiniod and a 
jeep has been provided at a cost of Rs. 14,125/- together with necessary medi- 
cines for distribution to the hill tribes. 

Approach roads are being prepared at a cost of Rs. 7,000/- and Five Wells 
have been sunk in these Colonies and are estimated to cost Rs. 12,000/- 

Clothes were freely distributed to the women and children at a cost of 
Rs. 1,000/-. 

It is under contemplation to start a co-operative society lor the benefit of 
the hill tribes. The initial share capital will be advanced by Government as 
loan. The Society will purchase their honey and other minor forest produce 
and sell them and distribute the profits. The Society will also deal with all the 
minor forest produce, so that the tribals may be saved from the exploitation 
at the hands of the middlemen and earn the profit for themselves. 

It is under contemplation to supply the tribals with milch -covts and buffa- 
loes free of cost, so that they might pursue animal husbandry and dairy 
farming to some extent. 

Arrangements are being contemplated to impart instructions in handicrafts 
which are being pursued by the tribals. It is our desire to bring together the 
scattered groups and hamlets to these big agricultural colonies and extend 
meliorative programme, which we are very anxious to pursue. 

Efforts are being made to enlighten them and practically demonstrating to 
them the benefit that they could derive by this colonisation scheme. Care has 
been taken to preserve their natural environments and all that is good in their 
culture. 

It is under contemplation to start Basic and Adult Education centres and 
to start some more schools and hostels according to the financial help that is 
received from the Government of India, 

The land grant to them is made non-transferable. 

Ultimately it is our object to develop leadership from among the tribal 
people and to let them work as autonomous bodies. Workers have got to be 
trained for organizing the tribes and to enlighten them on the schemes which 
are intended for civilizing and improving them. 

As there are no non-official organizations in Mysore to take up this work, 
the entire thing is being done by Government and that very creditably. 


Paper No. 4 


SHRI P. KESAVAN {Commissioner for the Advancement of Backward . 

Communities, Travancor e-Cochin) 

In the year 1950, according to the Proclamation of the President of the 
Indian Republic, 16 different communities were classified and grouped as 
Scheduled Tribes in the State of Travancore-Cochin. These tribal groups are 
presumed to form the oldest ethnological sector of the population. The 
KANIKKARS of Trivandrum and Quilon Divisions, the MALAPPANDARAN 
of Shencottah and Pathanamthitta, the PALIYANS of Shencottah and 
Peermade, the MANNANS, MUTHUVANS and URALIS of Peermade and 
Devicolam and Moovattupuzha, the MALAYARAYANS of Thodupuzha, 
Changanacaherry, Meenachil and Peermade, the MALAPULAYANS of 
Devicolam and the KADARS of Parambikulam are the most important of the 
tribes of the State. 

The total population of the tribes is not found to have been reliably 
estimated so far. Neither are numerical data about their income and agricultural 
production, or about diseases and mortality ‘in their midst available. Roughly, 
however the tribal population is estimated to be between 35,000 and 40,000. 
Habitation in the jungle, tribal religion and certain racial and cultural 
characteristics go to form the general criterion for classification. Planters and 
travellers speak of primitive folk, with only tree leaves and bark to cover their 
nudity, inhabitmg the dark interior of the wilderness beyond Mundakayam and 
Edamalai. Behind the almost impenetrable barriers of race and language, they 
live in complete isolation from the rest of the nation whereas their cognates in the 
hill slopes and valleys of adjoining lowland, clad though scantily, in cotton or 
wollen clothes approximate more and more to modern ways of life. 

The tribes are in different stages of evolution. But all of them take to 
agriculture in some form. The tribal economy can in this sense, be called an 
agricultural economy. Some are nomads and food-gatherers even today and 
subsist on such fruits, roots and tubers as the forest would provide ; and others 
cultivate patches of land rendered fit for sowing seeds by burning down the trees 
and creepers. These men remain in one place perhaps for two, three years, 
grow'ing grain in one year and then obtaining a crop of tapioca or plantains the 
next year from the same plot. 

Most of the tribes move every year, clearing a bit of the forest in January. 
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ng the grain in September and clearing another piece of forest the following 
But some of the tribes like the Kanies, Paliyans and Malayarayans vary 
cultivation and they remain for several years on the same spot and they 
in many places planted jack, arecanut, cocoanut and other fruitbearing 


The individual tribe held the land he cultivated or occupied in trust, 
dng his title from his ancestors, or in any event as a recognised member of 
community handing it over to his accepted heirs. The tribe does not seem to 
! possessed any clear legal title over the land he thus occupied ; and 
pective of the period of its occupation had to vacate the land and move to 
interior when men from the plains came to occupy such lands. These 
ers from the plains, in not a few cases, take advantage of the confusion over 

1 titles and absence of exact land surveys. Tt is said that extensive stretches 
forest land were once in the possession of some of these tribes either as gifts 
n the rulers for meritorious services rendered or by virtue of occupation from 

2 immemorial. Whatever be the truth about these ancestral holdings, the 
es are largely landless now. There have been successive waves of immigrants 
n the lowlands where no vacant land for cultivation for its teeming millions is 
liable. The land is scarce for the tribes and the scope for cultivation too is 
y much limited now. 

The three “principal and inter-related factors of social integration” among 
baric peoples and savage tribes, have been summarised under the following 
ids 

“(i) the chieftainship, 

(ii) magic and sorcery with their roots in the mythological and religious 
traditions of the people, and 

(iii) the system of exchange of gifts and barter of goods, partly economic 
and partly ceremonial and non-economic.” 

It may safely be said that the economics and ethics and jurisprudence 
the tribes have evolved from these functional social determinants. The land 
oduce is allocated among the workers, the chief, the priest or magicians and 
e rest bartered for necessities of life. 

The crops generally raised by the tribes are paddy, tapioca, ragi, cardamom 
id pepper. Honey, wax, herbs and spices which they collect from the 
rc'vts, like the surplus of these agricultural produce, are generally exchanged 
r articles for daily use like salt, salted fish, kerosene oil, cloth, jewellery and 
'metimes trinkets which the men from the lowland take to them. Sometimes 
ic\ come down to the lowland and make these purchases. The tribes receive 
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ifieSe articles in return for the services they render to the contractors in the 
collection of the forest produce. 


Till recently it was a moneyless economy that was in vogue among the 
tribes. With the development of communications and increased contacts with 
the men from plains, the tribes are getting used to coins and currency notes. 
In their illiteracy, they more often than not, are apt to be dodged by the 
superior accountancy and business capacity of these dealers. In the transactions 
with the tribes, though credit sale and cash advances are disallowed, due perhaps 
to the fascination that the commodities from the plains have on the tribes’ imagi- 
nation, or out of actual hardship, he found himself obliged to buy on credit or 
borrow from the moneyed men of the plains. This kind of credit is mostly short 
term or consumption credit. There is no scope for long term loans. The main rea- 
son for this, in this State as elsewhere, appears to be, the absence in these areas of 
a developed market in land. Land held by indigenous communities, broken 
up into small plots and encumbered by conflicting title claims has little value 
as a form of security for long term development loan. When money is 
advanced on such land, it is too often extended by speculators, in the hope 
of foreclosure or of creating permanent indebtedness. This general observation 
refers to a system of credit, which among tribes everywhere, has been responsible 
for their indebtedness. Sometimes advance is made even on standing crops. 
Lenders are not interested in the return of the loans, but often try to haggle 
with these tribes for their forest collection and agricultural produce. Sometimes 
these dealings develop personal acrebities and stories are told about force being 
exercised for the surrender of the produce. 

Among the tribes, the notion of individual property was limited to 
objects of personal use, such as, ornaments, wepons and household goods. Of 
late, on account of the scarcity of land and hardships caused by the extremely 
limited scope for cultivation and the ideas of landed properly filtering down into 
the tribes who are in touch with the plains, these tribes too are now actuated by 
a desire for the possession of land. At present for want of enough land, capita], 
and knowledge of modern methods of cultivation, the agricultural operations of 
the tribes do not bring adequate yield for their subsistence. 

Next to agriculture, hunting and fishing play an important part in the 
economy of the tribes. The tribes are clever at archery. In hunting birds and 
animals they use bow and arrow, sling and trap, and net for fishing. The old 
forests with their abundance of game have now been converted into plantation 
areas and colonies of human habitation. The denudation of the forest so caused 
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by the low-land population coupled with indiscriminate poaching, has so reduc- 
ed the scope for hunting that it has almost lost its old significance in the econo- 
my of the tribal family. , The hardihood and verility which the forest dwellers 
did develop and exhibit, in days when they had to compete with the 
bison and the boar for their existence, too has disappeared and they now 
look a tame people. The mountain streams afforded scope for fishing. 
The construction of dams and reservoirs has diverted the course of the streams 
and that profession too does not present the prospects that it once did. 

The tribes take to handicrafts like basket and mat-making with reeds and 
■ bamboo which the forests provide. The percentage of the tribal population that 
engages itself in these handicrafts, or is economically active in other ways, is 
known to be small ; and the production is not undertaken on a scale large 
enough for a community’s use or national market. The production of the 
craftsmen of the forests consists of weapons (bows, arrows, clubs, etc.) and fish- 
ing nets and snares, basket work and some primitive domestic utensils and agri- 
cultural implements. Unless handicrafts are reorganised with the modern 
appliances and technique, the products of these handicrafts can hardly find a 
market or bring a supplementary income worth the name to the tribes. 

The tribes are engaged by the owners of estates and the forest contractors 
for services which they are, more or less bound to perform as a matter of 
custom. In such employment, whether the tribes enjoy fair terms and fair 
wages is a subject for investigation. Mute and inarticulate that they are, it is 
futile to expect written or formal complaints from them. Though for the present, 
serious complaints may not be lodged by them, the subject is one that should 
engage the vigilant auention of those who are concerned with their welfare. 

U is the primitive type of agricultural economy generally met with in the 
nomadic stage of civilization that characterises tribal society. The productive 
capacity of the tribes is poor, whether it be in the agricultural or the industrial 
sphere. They do not by instinct or heredity appreciate the concept of thrift 
and saving for the morrow and are known to have the knack for uninhibited 
spending during ceremonial and festive occasions. 

The living conditions of these people are estimated to be extremly low and 
lower than that of the lowest layer of indigenous people. They stagnate in 
conditions of economic destitution and pronounced cultural and technical back- 
wardness. The literacy figures of the tribes of the Travancore-Cochin State 
are not separately available. According to the 1931 census of India, 1 in 
every 172 was literate among the tribes. Later on, though literates increased, 
illiteracy also increased and therefore the exact rise in literacy cannot be assessed. 
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Tn the State there are only two students in the college classes. In the High 
School classes their number is increasing. 

Poverty and illiteracy have left their dark stamp on the tribes’ houses, diet, 
health and communal life. Those of them that take to a nomadic life and shift- 
ing cultivation by burning forest areas, do not find it worth their while to build 
permanent houses. 

j Their houses are therefore constructed mostly of reeds and last just one 
or two years. Some of the tribes prefer to have their huts scattered about the 
clearings, each family occupying a separate shed. But others like the Mannans 
and Malayarayans and Kanis prefer to build comparatively large houses with 
many rooms in some central place. A fire is always kept burning to scare away 
wild beasts and for warmth. The Uralis live in huts perched on tree tops far 
above the reach of wild animals. Describing the “concrete causes of the decline 
of subject races” an author of eminence has drawn pointed attention to .the 
ill-ventilated and over-crowded houses of the natives and the custom of burning 
fires in their houses and the resulting smoke vitiating the air and prejudicing 
the life and health of children born under such conditions. .The custom of 
sleeping and living in close proximity to damp soil and the breeding ground of 
mosquitoes aggravate gnd ..increase malaria. Their clothing too is poor and in- 
sufficient for the climatic conditions under which they live. This too may add 
to the causes of their ill-health. 

On the authority of Shri L.A. Krishna Iyer and Dr. N. Kunjan Pillai, 
“The Indigenous Peoples” published by the International Labour Office. Geneva, 
in 1953, states that in Travancore Leprosy is now found among the Kanikar, 
the Muthuvans and the Vishvans, elephantiasis among the Kanikkar, syphillis 
among the ' Paliyans and smallpox among the Muthuvans the Mannans and 
others”.'’ 

All these maladies may not be perhaps traceable directly to want of envi- 
ronmental sanitation or proper housing. But one should not be surprised to 
know that all the diseases of malnutrition or undernourishment are bound to 
take a heavy toll of liyes from the tribes year after year. Their menu is devoid 
of protein, minerals, and vitamins and has excess of carbohydrates. It is found 
on analysis to be far below any standard diet that would ensure the minimum 
caloric or the protective content. They use paddy sparingly. For about eight or 
ten months, they subsist on tapioca, sweet potatoes, yams and such wild tubers 
and 'root's. Eating of raw or illcooked food, vegetables and animals often leads 
to digestive troubles. They prepare a very palatable soup from an assortment 
of wild roots, beans, salt and chillis. The ' tribes are reputed to be experts in 
the extraction of delicious beverages from rice and from some flowers. 

With the once rich game preserve impoverished by the depredation of 
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man, and birds and fish so scarce, animal protein has become loo cosily for 
them. Meat is a very occasional luxury. Milk or ghee or dairy products- arc 
never a constituent of their food. Even children arc denied any milk after the 
weaning period which is in the second year. 

High rate of mortality and short expectation of life can be reasonably 
associated with such diet and such living conditions. Spirit-worship and super- 
stitious habits have struck their roots so deep in them that it is idle to think 
of disabusing their minds of their notions of superhuman cure. The quack 
medication with herbs of the forest, handed down from generation to generation, 
with the sanction of usage and superstition, also makes its contribution to the 
misfortunes of these ill-fated mortals. The tribal areas suffer from an utter 
lack of health and medical service. 

All these defects relating to tribal life, as now known, have been taken 
into consideration in drawing up the programme of welfare by the Government. 
Education is given high priority in the scheme as it is believed that the future 
of the tribes and the possibility of integrating the tribes into the wider life of 
the nation, is dependent upon the emergence of educated young tribals to w ork 
as teachers, instructors in handicrafts and better methods of agriculture and 
welfare workers. Facilities for education in literary and technical courses have 
to be provided. There are stipends and lump sum grants for students from the 
tribal community. The question of providing them with as much land as possi- 
ble for cultivation and habitation, and with financial aid either as subsidy or 
loan for the development of agriculture and handicrafts through co-operative 
societies has also been considered in framing the scheme of amelioration. Wel- 
fare centres have been opened by the Government directly and under the aus- 
pices of the Sers'ants of India Society in tribal areas and steps for opening new 
centres are being taken. Subsidies for improving their houses too have been 
prowded. As an experiment, the right of collecting minor forest produce in 
two ranges, to begin with, is proposed to be leased to them without auction and 
worked through their Co-operative Societies. ' 

The paucity, if not the entire absence, of game in these days has created a 
void in the economy of the tribes’ life and as a compensatory measure, it would 
be worth their while to divert their attention to the conservation and development 
of the p'.scine wealth of the higher altitudes. The Mettur dam fishing is an inspir- 
ing example. In fact all the reserviors can be converted into profitable fish-farms. 

A mobile medical unit is already rendering free medical aid to some areas 
of hill tribes and more such units are proposed to be introduced in the course 
of this year. The tribes are responding to these ameliorative activities of the 
Government and it is hoped that there will be appreciable improvement in their 
socio-economic conditions at the end of the Second Five Year Plan period. 
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Paper No. ^ ' 

1 > ’ ' 

SHRI G. D. TAPASE {Minister for Fishries & BccUsard Classes, Bombay) 

With the attainment of independence, the question of Tiital education has 
assumed increasing importance. Of the total population of 35'66 crores in the 
Indian Union,^the Scheduled Tribes with a population of P91 crores form a sub- 
stantial section. They are mostly cut off from civilization and lead a secluded and 
almost primitive life.^ India is now a democratic Republic vedded to the ideals 
of Justice, Liberty, Equality and Fraternity. Democracy will not be worth its 
name if all the citizens are not able to enjoy its fruits in an equal m.easure. No 
Slate in the Iirdian Union can, therefore, allow' a large section of its population 
to remain steeped in poverty and ignorance and become victims of exploitation. 
It is the duty of every State to tackle boldly and sche quickly the problem of 
tribal education so that these erstw'hile ignorant and illiterate masses w'ilj be able 
to occupy an honourable place in society and enrich it Avith their contribution. 

The problem , of educating the Scheduled Tribes is by no means easy. 
To achieve the objective in view, we must approach this problem with imagi- 
nation, understanding and determination. At the outset a careful survey of the 
existing position must be made with the object of ascertaining the diff.cullies 
encountered. Remedial measures will then have to be thoughtfully planned and 
finally a drive with all sorts of weapons — from pursuasion to compulsion, and 
with all kinds of agencies, government, semi-government, or non-governmient, 
will have to be launched and pressed home till the citadel of illiteracy is eventually 
conquered. 

In this paper I propose to deal with the difficulties that are likely to be 
experienced in promoting education among theSchedued Tribes and the rem.e- 
dial measures by which these difficulties can best be overcome. The observations 
and conclusions therein are based on our experience of Adivasi schools in the 
Bombay State. The Scheduled Tribes with a population of 33-59 lakhs consti- 
tute 9-34 percent of the total population and 30 per cent of the Backward Class 
population in the Bombay State. Till 1942, very little attention was paid to the 
question of tribal education. In that year an Ad Fee Committee was appointed 
by Government to suggest measures for promotion of education among the 
Backward Classes. On the recommendations of this Committee, certain areas 
predominantly inhabited by these tribes were designated as Backward areas, a 
fund of Rs. 25 lakhs was set apart for the uplift of these areas in five years. 

Special facilities in the shape of hostels, craft schools, attendance prizes. 
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midday meals, etc. were provided to Backward Class pupils— particularly Adivasi 
pupils in these areas. In 1947, the Government appointed committees in a few dis- 
tricts to carry out a survey of the backward tracts in . these districts and suggest 
a programme for educational expansion in these areas. The report of the 
Survey Committee in the Thana District was received in 1948 and on the recom- 
mendaiion of that committee, compulsory education was introduced in Adivasi 
villages with a population of 500 and over. So far 116 schools under the 
compulsory education scheme have been opened in that district. In Panch 
Mahals District, 26 additional schools have been similarly opened. Due to finan- 
cial stringency it was not possible to implement the recommendations of the 
Survey Committees in other districts. Seventy Ashram Schools have been 
started in various pans and it is proposed to start every year ten such additional 
schools. The rate of grant to voluntary agencies maintaining hostels for 
Scheduled Tribes pupils has been raised from 60 percent to 80 percent. 

Primary teachers in the tribal areas are given a special pay of Rs. 5 p. m. 
subject to the condition that attendance in their schools is at least 50% of the 
average number of pupils on the rolls. Education at ail stages — primary, secon- 
dary, collegiate, technical, industrial and professional is given to them free and 
deserving scholars get scholarships in addition. The Bombay Govt, has been 

spending roughly an amount of Rs. 48‘64 lakhs on the education of these tribes. 
Despite the substantial expenditure, education among these tribes has not made 
much headway due to many difficulties. The problems and difficulties will differ 
from State to State, but there are certain problems of a common nature which 
must be confronting every State. It is these common problems which I propose 
to deal with in this paper. 

Categortes Of The Scheduleo Tribes 

The Scheduled Tribes can broadly be classified under the following three 
categories ;- 

(1) Tribals who live in Urban area like Ahmedabad, Surat, Broach, 
Godhra and are engaged in industries, vocations and services. These 
tribes have practically been assimilated with the rest of the population 
in these areas and have adopted the traits and , general culture of the 
rest of the population. They, however, constitute an insignificant 
portion of the tribal population in any State.' In the Bombay State 
such tribals constitute 6'51 % of the total tribal population. They do 
not present any difficult problem. 

(2) Tribals who have more or less settled down in rural areas — plains and 
accessible hilly tracts— and have taken to agriculture and allied occupa- 
tions. Tlicy are in the process of assimilation with the rest of popu- 
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lation. Though educational progress among these tribals is slow, the 
dinicultics arc not of a very serious magnitude. 

(3) Tribals who confine themselves to the original forest habitats and 
pursue primitive methods of agriculture and collection of raw forest 

produce like fruits, honey, leaves etc. Their habitats are almost 
inaccessible and they lead practically a primitive existence. Educa- 
tional progress, among them is almost nil. These tribals present the 
biggest problem. The difiicultics are manifold and it is not possible 
to narrate all of (hem in this paper. I, therefore, propose to deal with 
some of the important difficulties and problems. 

Lack Of Suitaulf Environment 

The first problem in the field of tribal education is the creation of a suitable 
environment in which all the p.utics -the parent, the pupil and the teacher— 
participate enthusiastically in cre.iting an atmosphere congenial to the progress of 
education. At present such atmosphere is conspicuous by its absence. 

The tribal parents, it must be admitted, are not very enthusiastic about 
educating their children. They have their own tribal organisations and eulture, 
their own customs and code of honour. They^are honest, truthful, bra\e and 
chivalrous. They have their own folklore, songs and stories, proverbs and rid- 
dics, music and dances to amuse themselves during their spare hours. The cul- 
ture, manners and customs in the plains arc foreign to them and they are suspi- 
cious of the man from the town. The system of education, till recently in force, 
evolved by the Britishers to supply a large number of clerks and lower grade 
officers to carry on their administration, was foreign to their culture and did not 
impress them. Nay, there is a saying among the tribals in Maharashtra which 
means that if you remain an Adivasi, you will rule over the jungle ; if you take 
to education like a Brahmin you will have to write and write and perish. Be- 
sides, owing to their abject poverty, the tribal parents consider their children 
to be an economic asset and expect them to work and add to the family earnings. 
They are consequently reluctant to send their children to school to receive an 
education, which in their opinion is not helpful and which keeps a child away for 
long hours and consequently results in dimunition in the family income. 

Nor is the pupil enthusiastic about education. Born and brought up 
in a free atmosphere, he finds himself in an altogether new atmosphere in the 
school with its discipline and long hours of instruction. Owing to poverty the 
parents cannot give him proper clothes and he is shy to attend the school the 
scanty clothings which his parents can afford. Very often he has to a* 
school with an empty stomach and naturally he has neither the inclin ' 



to school nor the capacity to grasp what has been taught. The school syllabus 
and the crafts in many cases are not'properly adjusted 'to his surroundings with 
the result that he finds the instruction neither inspiring nor interesting. 

The same is generally the case of teachers in tribal areas. /V teacher m tri- 
bal areas has to stay in unfamiliar surroundings. Very often .l^e has to maintain 
two establishments. The tribals are generally suspicious of . the rnen from the 
towns. He has therefore to work in uncongenial surroundings. He has to do 
the difficult job of fightin^'^tfe inertia on the part of the tribal parents and per- 
suade them' to send their children to school. The progress of education in these 
areas is necessarily slow and he is accordingly afraid of adverse remarks. Conse- 
quently a teacher from the plains is reluctant to work in the tribal areas and is 

anxious to get himself transferred away from such areas at the earliest opportu- 

... - 

nity. 

The biggest problem in the field of tribal education is, therefore, to indu- 
ce the parents to send their ’children ho school, the children to attend the school 
regularly and the teacher, to make tribal education the sacred mission of his 
life. , .... . ... , 

Object Of Tribal HoucATtoN 


The second important problem in the field of tribal .education is .what 
should be the object of such education. Time has come to define the objective 
in clear and unmistakable terms. It is agreed on all hands that the system of 
education, till recently in force, is not suitable for the trib^es. The type of edu- 
cation imparted thereunder tended to alienate and estrange the student frojn 
his community. The educated youth inst ead of being an asset to the village 
migrated to the adjoining towns and cities in search of jobs. This continuous 
migration and consequent impoverishment of our villages must be s|:opped. That 
can only be done by giving a reorientation to our educational system. 


I think that tribal education to justify itself must co'^nserve^^and develop 


It should reaffirm the tribal’s faith in his 


(he aboriginal culture and religion, 
culture and give him courage to defend himself against those elements of civili- 
zjition that threaten to destroy or impoverish himl '^'fei'multaiieousfy it should'tn- 
ablc him to carve out a place for himself in the modern society nnd' enrich it with 


his special contribution. From the utilitarian point of «view, schooling must' 
improve his income and his standard of living. After leaving the school, he 
must not find himself a ipisfit in his own environments, but an active, faithful 
and earning member of his tribe. The Basic education would therefore be mos; 
ad\aniagcous to the tribals.- - , . 
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While considering the introduction of basic or craft education in tribal 
areas, the following issues arise ; — 

(a) Should there be the same syllabus and course of training for the 
tribals and non-tribals ? 

(b) What crafts should be introduced in tribal schools ? 

(c) Should the object be to impart education upto the full course of 
primary education (/. e. upto and inclusive of Std. VII) or only elementary edu- 
cation (/. e. upto Standard IV). 

As regards the first issue, a point is often raised whether in view of the 
extreme educational backwardness of the tribals, we should not have a simpler 
course of training for them, I am against this suggestion. Intellectually, a 
tribal is in no way inferior to the man from the plains and can benefit from the 
education in an equal measure. 

With regards to the second issue, tribal education must be related to 
tribal life. Carpentry, wood-carving, bamboo work, making of ropes and 
fish traps, agriculture, poultry and goat farming, bee-keeping and spinning 
and weaving are some of the crafts whose potentialties as a basic craft need to 
be investigated. 

As regards the last issue, with the limited resources at our disposal, we 
cannot pitch our aim too high. Imparting of instruction upto the end of the 
elementary stage, i. e. Std. IV, should be our aim at this stage. This will at 
least ensure that every child has a continuous schooling of 4 years, has acquired 
literacy and having acquired it will not lapse back into illiteracy. 

Miscellaneous Problems 

Medium of instruction. — One of the difficulties encounrered in the field of 
tribal education is the language in which such education should be imparted. 
Fortunately the difficulty is not very acute in the Bombay State where the tribal 
dialects, viz. Bhillori etc. are not very different from the regional language. 
The problem will, however, be serious in areas where the tribal dialect is essen- 
tially different from the regional language. In such cases, if there is a 
demand for the instruction in a dialect, I think education upto the first two 
standards should be imparted in the tribal dialect and thereafter through the 
recognised regional language. This will ensure that a tribal child will no- 
find himself in a foreign atmosphere immediately on entering a school, s'd 
having become used to school life, he will pick up and maiitcr more easily irs: 
regional language. 

Scattered Tillages, — The tribals generally live in small 
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lets. Owing to the very small number of pupils expected to be under instruc- 
tion, it is not an economic proposition to open a school there. In such cases it 
is necessary ; — 

{a) to group these villages and open Central Schools : or 

(b) to open peripatetic schools ; or 

(c) to provide hostel facilities at central places. 

School hours.— Owing to their poverty, the tribal parents expect their 
children to work and add to the family income. The school hours therefore 
will have to be arranged as to suit the convenience of the parents thereby en- 
abling the children to help the parents outside the school hours. 

Inspection. — ^The tribal schools are situated in out-of-the way places sepa- 
rated from each other by hills, rivers and brooks. Obviously they need efficient 
and effective supervision. The ratio of schools per inspecting oTicer in the 
plains, cannot be applied to tribal areas. The cadre of inspecting officers in the 
tribals area will necessarily have to be increased. 

Remedial measures, 

(1) The teacher. — The teacher is the pivot round which the educational admi- 
nistration hinges. The object of tribal literacy cannot be achieved by a corps of 
perfunctory and dissatisfied teachers. The teacher in the tribal areas must 
necessarily have a thorough knowledge of tribal life and culture and must have 
sympathy with their problems. He should not merely be able to teach the 3 R’s, 
but should act as friend, philosopher and guide to the tribal community. The 
gulf between the teacher and the taught can best be removed by recruiting 
teachers from persons who belong to the tribal community and understand their 
language. In this connection it would be pertinent to mention that one of the 
great benefits likely to flood from Ashram school is a steady stream of Adivasi 
teachers and social workers. If such teachers are not available, an Adivasi bias 
should be given to a few training colleges and teachers trained from such colleges 
should be posted to tribal areas. They should be given, if necessary, a special 
pay in consideration of the difficult work which they have to do and further a 
special credit for meritorious service in tribal areas for the purposes of promo- 
tion and increments. 

(2) The pupil. — ^Education should be imparted in the tribal dialects for the 
f rst two standards. The school hours should be adapted to suit the convenience of 
the parents and children. Midday meals may be supplied in poor tracts. Prizes 
for regular attendance and satisfactory progress may be given. The crafts to be 
taught in the school should be tuned to the surroundings. 
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(3) The parents— After the school time is adapted to suit their- convenience 
and crafts tuned to the surroundings are introduced, the parents will have no 
reasonable excuse for not sending their children to the school. Nevertheless to 
fight the apathy and inertia on the part of parents, intensive propaganda through 
official and non-official channels particularly the latter , will have to be carried out. 

(4) The crade of the inspecting officers in tribal areas should be raised 
and they may, if necessary, be given additional remuneration in consideration of 
the difficult nature of the work which they have to do. 

(5) Last but not the least important. Ashram schools in large numbe 
should be started. The contribution of the Ashram schools to tribal education 
cannot be over-emphasised. In these schools the pupils lead a corporate life 
under the sympathetic guidance and friendly company of their teachers. They 
receive an intensive course in basic and craft education and everything is done to 
develop their character, to encourage free thinking, to inculcate habits of neatness, 
orderliness and regularity and create in them a sense of civic responsibility and 
duty as a citizen. It is these schools, which, from the tribal children can produce 
teachers and leaders who will take up and pursue the cause of tribal progress 
with missionary zeal. In my view the Ashram school is the only long term 
solution not only to the problem of tribal education but also to the general up- 
lift of the Schedule Tribes. The Adivasi is the best instrument for the improve- 
ment of the lot of a his community. 

In Bombay we have so far started 17 Ashram schools. To start with these 
schools will take in 25 boys and 15 girls and every year 10 boys and 10 girle 
will be admitted. 

Rolf, Of Non-Official Agencies. 

The non-official agencies can and should play a big part in the field of 
tribal education. As I have explained already the tribals generally live in scat- 
tered villages and hamlets where it is not an economic proposition for the Govern- 
ment or the local bodies to open schools. The non-official agencies can fill the 
vacuum and start their schools in such places. They can collect donations and 
contributions from the public and maintain the schools at a lesser cost. They 
can make a better appeal to the tribal parents and harness local enthusiasm 
in a better way than the government or semi-government machinery. Last, 
but not the least important, as they are inspired by an ideal, they can be relied 
upon to maintain these schools in a more idealistic manner. 

Role Of The Central Government 

As I have pointed out already, educational progress among the tribals is 
very slow. In order to accelerate the pace of tribal education and to rai^e 
the tribals to the level of the rest of the society within the shortest possible tii' 
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it will be necessary for the State Governments to incur huge additional expendit- 
ure year after year. The Stale Governments with their restricted sources of revenue 
will not be able to incur such additional expenditure unless the Central Govern- 
ment comes forth with a promise of very liberal financial assistance. Time has 
now come when the Central Government must express its readiness to bear a 
substantial portion—l 00% if need be— of the additional cost involved in edu- 
cational advancement of the Scheduled Tribes. 


Paper No. 6 

RAJA NARESHCHANDRA SINGH 

[Minister for Tribal Welfare, Madhya Pradesh) 
Since 1 952, a separate Ministry of Tribal Welfare and a separate Directo- 
rate assisted by adequate field organisers have been set up in Madhya Pradesh 
10 deal exclusively with the tribal problems. Apart from other activities in the 
field, of economic betterment, communications, health, social welfare etc., consi- 
derable emphasis has been laid on the education of the tribals. All schools 
situated in the tribal areas— 900 primary schools and 3 High Schools — have been 
transferred to direct management by the Tribal Welfare Department and it is 
expected that in course of time a mu eh larger number of schools and other edu- 
cational institutions will spring up. 

While dealing with the educational problems of the tribals, the question of 
the medium of instruction has come to present certain practical difficulties 
which, it is the intention of this note to present for discussion in this Conference. 

One accepted principle has been that the education of a child should, in 
il'.c earlier stages, be in his own mother tongue. It, therefore, follows that the 
tcKi-books and the teaching in the first two years of his primary stage should be 
in dialect of the tribal people. The first difficulty that presents itself in this 
connection arises out of the multiplicity of the tribal dialects spoken in the 
dilTercnt parts of the State viz. Gondi, Haibi and Korku in the Madhya Pradesh, 
liven within one dialect there arc variations with the result that a Gond living in 
the North will not follow the dialect of the Gond living in the South. The 
question therefore, arises as to w'hich dialect should be adopted in writing the 
text-books for the tribal schools. 

Another problem is the difficulty with wffiich a tribal boy taught in tribal 
dialect, will be confronted when he reaches the 3rd or the 4th class. It would 
be extremely difficult for him to change over to the regional languages, for 
e^iUTiple, Hindi and Marathi which arc the medium of instruction in higher and 
r.i'ddlc classes in Madhya Pradesh. 
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The absence of text-books and teachers v/ho may be employed to impart 
education in the tribal dialects is also a very, serious handicap, more so when we 
take into consideration all the varieties of dialects prevalent in the State. More- 
over, we cannot ignore the fact that the percentage of the people speaking 
various dialects and requiring instructions in them, is comparatively small and 
would not perhaps justify a special syllabus in their respective dialects. 

Lastly, it has to be remembered that the tribal dialects have no script of 
their own. The Devanagri as a script sufiferes from the handicap that in its 
present form it is incapable of reproducing the inflections and guttaral sounds 
occuring in the tribal dialects. A good deal of time and effort would be needed 
to reproduce these inflections and sounds in Devanagri. Even if this could be 
done, the resultant vocabulary of the tribal child would be full of sanyuktaksliar 
and inatras. Instead, therefore, of using simple words, we would be introducing 
text-books full of difficult and complex words entailing unnecessary hardship for 
the young boys. 

It would, therefore, appear that the principle of introducing the mother 
tongue as the medium of instruction during the first two years of a child’s educa- 
tion is not capable of being implemented in practice. One possible solution 
might be that the text books should be in Hindi or Marathi languages but the 
teachers should be trained in the tribal dialects so as to enable them to converse 
with the boys freely in their mother tongue and convey the correct meaning of 
the words of the regional language in tribal dialects. This would, in practice be 
very much similar to the teaching of English through the medium of Hindi 
language. For this purpose we will have, in the first instance, to provide for the 
teaching of the tribal languages at the existing normal schools where the future 
teachers would be trained, to be utilized in the tribal schools. • If this experi- 
ment is successful, it would avoid the difficulties of change-over of languages in 
the childis educational career and would solve the problem of production of 
text-books for the tribal schools. 

As the question of medium of instruction is presenting considerable 
practical difficulties in the educational development of the tribal people, the 
Conference is requested to examine the connected problems in detail ; and in 
the light of experience gained in various States, evolve a policy for the guidance 
of the States concerned. 



Paper No. 7 
Government of Assam 

Till the advent of independence, educational activities in the Tribal Areas 
of Assam were virtually the monopoly of the foreign Christian missionaries. The 
Government did not open any school in the tribal areas for a long time, as it was 
their policy to leave the tribal people to themselves in their primitive stage. As 
no Tndian social or educational worker or organisation was allowed entry into 
the tribal areas, such individuals and organisations had absolutely no scope for 
educational activities among the tribal people. The foreign missionaries were 
the only privileged class, who, apart from the British officials, were allowed access 
and given facilities to work in the tribal areas. And it was their privilege 
therefore, to establish schools and bring the torch of education into these areas. 
Some of them took great pains to study the languages of the people among whom 
they worked, and develop the literature of those languages. They brought out 
translations of the Holy Bible and prepared text-books for the school children in 
the tribal languages in the Roman script. The knowledge of some of the 
missionaries in the tribal languages was profound, and a few of them prepared 
dictionaries and lexicons in them. 

Even where the Government reluctantly decided upon making a small 
beginning in introducing education in the tribal areas, they deliberately adopted 
the policy of working, as far as possible, through the foreign missionaries. 
Grants-in-aid were sanctioned to the missionary institutions. In some cases, 
where schools were established out of Government revenues, foreign missionaries 
were appointed as the heads of those institutions. The responsibility of inspecting 
schools was entrusted to missionaries, who were appointed Honorary Inspectors 
of Schools for the purpose. The framing of the curricula to be followed in 
schools in the tribal areas was also left to them, and in many cases, the 
disbursement of grants-in-aid to privately managed schools was done through 
their agency. 

Undoubtedly we owe a debt of gratitude to those early pioneers among the 
missionaries, who braving all the inconveniences and hazards of life in inaccess- 
ible and difficult areas cut off from civilisation, and lacking every amenity of 
modern existence, started schools for the tribal people and took great pains to 
develop the literature of the tribal languages. But naturally the text-books they 
wrote and the type of education they imparted, had little in common with the 
general current of Indian thought — much less nationalistic thought — ^and only 
rcricctcd their own thought and outlook. In the process, it was inevitable that 
the people who received education under such auspices began to develop a sense 
of alnofncvs from the general Indian body politic. 
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Such was the background in the iribal areas on the advent of independence. 
However appropriate a set up of this nature would have been in the days of alien 
rule, it could not be continued in the new Independent India. Barriers of 
separation, suspicion and distrust, dividing the tribal areas from the rest of the 
country, sedelously created and maintained during the previous regime, had to be 
broken down. This could only be done by imparting the right type of education 
to the tribal people — the type of education whicli would make the tribal people 
take pride in feeling themselves one with the general Indian body politic, and at 
the same time enable them to develop themselves in a manner suited to their 
genius and considered best according to their own light. 

The first step, therefore, was for the Government to take over, as far as 
practicable, the schools run by the missionaries and eliminate from the 
Government schools every trace of outside influence, and establish new schools 
in areas where they were needed. This has been done, and since the advent of 
independence 229 L. P. Schools, 36 M. E. Schools and 4 High Schools have 
either been taken over by the Government or newly established. Besides these 
institutions, there are 331 L. P. Schools, 93 M. E. and 15 High schools receiving 
aid from the Government. It was also equally important to appoint Government 
inspecting agencies, and thus replace the previous system of having schools 
inspected through missionary agencies. This has aEo mostly been accomplished. 

Having assumed the primary responsibility for education in the tribal areas, 
the Government are faced with a situation in which, there is dearth of the right 
type of text-books for use in the schools. The old text-books written by the 
missionaries, would no longer serve the purpose. These have to be replaced 
either by a judicious selection from among the books already in existence in the 
tribal languages, and wherever necessary by bringing out new books of the right 
type. The Government of Assam have, therefore, recently decided to constitute 
regional advisory committees in the different tribal districts to advise the Central 
Text-Book Committee in the selection of text-books for schools in the tribal areas 
out of the existing books in the tribal languages, and on the steps to be taken to 
prepare new text-books in the tribal languages, where suitable books are not 
alreadya vailable. 

The script to be adopted for the education of tribal people is a question 
on which more opinions than one are possible. The Roman script, was intro- 
duced by the foreign missionaries and has so far been used in the tribal areas 
of Assam. Whatever be its comparative advantage or disadvantage over other 
scripts common in India, it should be clear that any abrupt change, especially 
in the rather undeveloped state of the tribal languages today, is Ukelyjp--' 
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in a setback to the development of these languages and to education in these 
areas. We have also to appreciate the fact that the tribal people arc generally 
conservative, and that they arc prone to view with suspicion and disfavour any 
attempt to replace the script .to which they have so long been used, by some 
thing different, however well-intentioned the attempt might be. For the present, 
therefore, the script to be adopted in these areas should be what has been in 
vogue there so for, namely the Roman script. In those areas where the Roman 
script is not in use, the Devanagri script could be adopted with much advantage. 

The establishment of Autonomous District Councils in the tribal areas 
and the transfer to the Councils of the functions which now fall within their 
sphere, are matters which have to be taken note of in discussing the policy to 
be adopted in regard to education in the tribal areas. Under the Constitution, 
the policy in regard to primary education in the tribal areas, is to be decided 
by the District Councils in those areas. At the same time the State Government 
have the responsibility to make their past experience and specialised knowledge 
available to the District Councils, so that they may carefully weigh the pro's and 
cons before deciding on any new policy. In formulating its primary education 
policy, the District Councils must ensure that such a policy is not totally at vari- 
ance to the primary education policy being followed in the other areas of the 
state, otherwise the boys and girls who complete their L. P. Education in the 
tribal areas under the policy laid down by the District Councils, will find it diffi- 
cult to fit in with the pattern of middle school education in the state, which 
continues to be the responsibility of the State Government. Thus even in the 
exercise of functions which are now under their purview, the Councils have to 
see that there is the necessary measure of co-ordination between the systems 
adopted in the tribal areas and those in the other areas of the State. 

The medium of instruction in the lower primary schools in the tribal areas 
is generally the mother-tongue of the pupils. In the middle and high schools, 
the medium of instruction is partly the mother-tongue or local language and 
partly English. In some areas near to the plains and where the people have had 
opportunities of frequent social contacts with the people of the plains, the 
medium of instruction is Assamese. Because of the isolation of most of these 
areas in the past, the use of the regional language is not yet very common in 
some of them, though there are notable exceptions, as for instance in the Naga 
Hills, the different Naga tribes take recourse to the Assamese language to under- 
stand one another. In formulating a language policy for the schools in the 
tribal areas, one has to be extremely cautious so as not to engender a feeling 
in the tribal people that something to which they have not so far been used is 
being imposed on them. 
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Tl is to be expected that the tribal people themselves would sooner or 
later begin to appreciate the importance of the Assamese language for without 
a knowledge of it, they would find it difficult to maintain profitable contact or 
carry on trade or business in the areas of the state outside their own hills. At 
the ^amc time, arrangements have also to be made to teach some of the tribal 
languages in the schools in the plains for developing better appreciation of the 
tribal culture and way of life and to facilitate better understanding. For the 
present, however, it would seem advisable to continue instruction in the middle 
and high schools through the medium of the local language and English or in 
other words keep the existing arrangements in tact. Facilities for the study of 
Assamese as an optional subject may at the same time be afforded in the schools 
in the tribal areas, so that the tribal boys and girls may avail of them to their 
advantage, if they so desire. The teaching of Hindustani has been made com- 
pulsory in a number of schools in the tribal areas, and provision is being mad® 
to introduce it in all the Government middle and high schools in the tribal areas 
with effect from the next academic year. It is an encouraging sign that the 
tribal people take kindly to the study of Hindustani. When the local language 
develops sufficiently or where the teaching of Hindustani and the regional langu- 
age has taken a firm root in the tribal areas, the time would be ripe for prog- 
ressively replacing English as the medium of instruction by the local language, 
Hindustani or the Regional language as the case may be. A decision in this 
regard will have to await the experience to be gained during the coming years. 

The curricula to be followed in the schools in the tribal areas is most im- 
portant. The nature of the curricula should be such that a boy or girl as a 
result of study should be enabled to settle in a useful occupation in his/her own 
area. What is essential is that the education should not make the boy or girl 
feel a stranger in the midst of his or her own people. To ensure the achieve- 
ment of these objectives, it is essential that education in the tribal areas should 
have a vocational bias. The choice of the vocation in each area would depend 
on the circumstances prevailing in that particular area. For instance, pracacal 
agriculture of the type which could most profitably be introduced in an area 
should form one of the most important items of the curriculum in the schools 
in that particular area. Where the object is to wean the people away from 
jlnimming and introduce the terrace system of cultivation, the boys and girls 
should be trained to make terraces and learn the benefits of such a system through 
their own experience. ’ Similarly where the economy of a particular area makes 
the introduction of new food or cash crops desirable, it would be necessary to' 
impart training in the cultivation of ’such new crops in the schools in that area. 
Likewise in areas where the materials for a profitable cottage or small-sca'< 
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industry, which would command a good market are available, the curriculam in 
the schools in that area should provide for training in those cottage industries. 
It is always easy to introduce new ideas in a society by making a beginning with 
the impressionable school-going boys and girls. 

By the emphasis laid on the vocational bias, it is not intended that the 
academic side of education be not given due importance or ignored. It is of the 
utmost importance that the academic side is not neglected, and there is every 
need for maintaining uniform standards in this regard between schools in the tri- 
bal areas, and elsewhere in the State. The thirst for education in the tribal 
areas being strong, and the response to the efforts to spread education in these 
areas having been most encouraging, it is to be expected that increasing number 
of girls and boys from the tribal areas would go in for higher academic and 
technical education in the coming years. It is important to encourage them to 
go in for higher education, especially in technical subjects, as there is a pressing 
need for teachers, doctors, compounders, engineers and other technicians in these 
areas. The experience has been that in the conditions prevailing in these areas 
today, people from outside are not attracted to service there. If he gap could 
be fiPed only by training the tribal people themselves in the professions in which 
trained personnel are needed. 

To enable the tribal people to take advantage of the facilities offered for 
advance academic and technical education, it is necessary that scholarships and 
stipends should be provided to them in a liberal measure.- Already a large 
number of scholarships have been provided for tribal boys and girls, for the 
high school, collegiate and technical courses. The number of such scholarships 
requires to be increased still more. The value of the scholarships may also have 
to be increased, as otherwise these boys and girls being poor, will not be able to 
maintain themselves at the places where the institutions are located. 

As has already been stated, lower primary education in the tribal areas 
now falls within the purview of the elected Autonomous District Councils set up 
in those areas. Normally every vihage should have its L.P. Schools maintained 
by the village itself with the assistance of the District Council or Government. 
But so far as middle schools are concerned, it is essential to ensure that they do 
net grow like mushrooms in a haphazard fashion. In order to attract a suffi- 
cient number of boys and girls, as also to attract the right type of teachers, who 
are not many, it is necessary that the number and location of middle schools in 
a particular area be carefully considered and determined. There has, of late, 
been an unhealthy tendency in some tribal areas, for middle schools to grow up 
like mushrooms. Village and clan rivalries have in some cases been responiblc 
for the establishment of middle schools in neighbouring villages, and there have 
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been cases where three or four middle schools have come into existence within 
a radius of two or three miles. The experience with such schools has been, that 
while in the initial upsurge of enthusiasm, the villagers start such schools by rais- 
ing subscriptions from themselves, they find it most difficult to staff tliem up to 
the proper standards with qualified and trained teachers, and otherwise equip 
them properly. The organisers of such schools then start competing with 
each other in petitioning for grants. With the limited funds available to the 
Government, it proves difficult to grant every such request, and even if such a 
•Step is to be attempted the amount of grant-in-aid which could be sanctioned to 
any school would fall far short of its needs. Some of the schools cease to 
function in the process, while some continue an impoverished existence. 
The sufferers in all cases are the students. It is, therefore, of the greatest impor- 
tance that middle schools do not come into being' haphazardly. 

Middle schools should be so located, that they can serve a sufficiently 
large number of villages and draw on pupils passing out from several village 
L.P. Schools. They should be staffed with teachers of the requisite qualifica- 
tions and training, and equipped with hostels and boarding-houses, so that 
pupils from far away villages could stay there and attend the school. Govern- 
ment grants to a m'ddle school should be sanctioned only after the educational 
authorities have satisfied themselves that the particular school is properly located, 
benefits a number of villages, is staffed and equipped according to the standard 
laid down, and is imparting instructions of the prescribed standard. Otherwise, 
funds are likely to be frittered away, benefiting none. So far as the establish- 
ment of high schools is concerned, there is need for even greater caution. 
The resources which the establishment of a high school demand, in funds, 
personnel and equipment are normally beyond the scope of a village or 
even a group of villages in the tribal areas. When such a high school at 
all comes into being, it suffers for want of trained teachers of the proper 
quality, equipment and accommodation. The sufferers are those who seek 
education at such schools. As far as practicable, it would seem desirable 
that the high schools in the tribal areas which should normally be restricted 
to one in a sub-division, should be established by the Government. Alternatively 
the establishment of such high schools could be left to non-official organisa- 
tions of standing which could command the necessary financial resources for 
the purpose. Wherever necessary, such non-official organisations should be 
given adequate grants-in-aid. 

Due to the small density of population, and the poor communications in 
these areas, it is essential that a single middle school or high school sh^pt'^ ^Mter 
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to the rcquircmenls of a large area, and as such facilities have to he provided 
for the boys and girls to stay at the school. Apart from the necessity to 
provide hostels, there arc other important considerations for winch flic boarding- 
school pattern is to be preferred in these areas, b'or one thing, if the boy.s 
and girls stay at the school premises, they could be trained to utilise the .spare 
hours in useful occupations like agriculture, cultivation of vegetables etc. 
Their services could also be utilised, wherever necessary, to repair or build hostel 
and school buildings. They could thus be trained to become self-reliant, learn 
crafts and useful vocations and in the process, economy could be clTcctcd in the, 
expenditure on running the school and in maintaining the hostels. Above all, 
under the supervision of the right typo of hostel suporintendents, they could be 
trained to lead disciplined lives, neat and clean, and evince a keen interest in 
Indian culture, which they couM be enabled to imln'bc through discussions and 
discourses, in a liealthy atmosphere not ordinarily available in the average tribal 
village. 

Much svill depend on the choice of the right type of teachers and their 
proper training. It is desirable that the teachers in the schools in the tribal 
areas should be drawn both from the tribal areas, as also from the neighbouring 
plains, so that the boys and girls attending the schools do not grow up in an 
isolated or exclusive atmosphere. The teachers from outside should be carefully 
chosen, and only those who will cheerfully brave the hard conditions in the 
tribal areas, mix with the tribal people, and will feel among them as one 
af them, should be selected. It must be remembered that these teachers will 
literally function as ambassadors, and on their conduct will depend the good- 
will which can be forged and developed between tribal people and the rest of 
the people in the State. The teacherss elected should have a clc.ar picture of 
the problems of the tribal areas and the psychology of the tribal people, and be 
imbued with a zeal to serve. If they do not have the necessary background, 
they will prove misfits and are likely to do much harm. They should be given 
handsome allowances to compensate for the arduous nature of the life which 
they have to lead, and for the lack of amenities with which they will have to 
put up. 

Planned tours of pupils from the tribal areas to places of interest in the 
plains, and their contacts with the students of the plains during such tours, 
would he most useful. Scouting camps, held under the auspices of the National 
Cadet Corps, and camps organised for the execution of works beneficial to the 
community in which students from both the tribal and non-tribal areas of the 
State participate, would help a great deal in forging the necessary good-will 
between the tribal people and others, and enable them to understand and appre- 
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date each other's problems and points of view belter. Impressions gained 
during student days last throughout life. In oidcr to bring the tribal people 
closer to their brethren in the country, nothing would be more helpful than 
bringing the students from the hills and plains together and weld them in the 
achievement of a single desirable objective. 


Paper No. 8 

Shri T. Sanganna m. I’. {Oriss'a) 

Government have been very keen on the tribal education, but the steps 
taken so far arc not commensurate with the magnitude of the problem. At 
present the Government have opened some schools in the tribal areas in order 
to give education of basic type. Tlic nature and form of education imparted 
through these schools is not appreciated by the tribal people. In these schools 
vocation through education is tauglu to the Adivasi children. The reason why 
this system of education is not appealing to the Adivasis is that the same kinds 
of vocations are the callings of the Adivasis, though of course in a crude and 
indigenous way. In the light of the knowledge gained through contact with 
these schools, it has been found necessary to lay more stress on general educa- 
tion. In the absence of general education it is not possible to enlighten the 
Adivasis on the modern set-up of things. The education through schools 
specially designed and run for Adivasis may not take them beyond accomplish- 
ment of their occupations. In clear terms, it means that an Adivasi carpenter will 
become a good carpenter, an Adivasi weaver will become an expert in weaving, 
an Adivasi agriculturist will become good at agriculture, and so on and so forth. 
There is no all round improvement of the Adivasis as a whole. It is my humble 
and sincere opinion that this type of education may be commendable only to 
people who discard labour. It conveys no idea to teach the value of labour to 
a community which is born of it and thrives on it. If the Government wants that 
Adivasis should also take their rightful place in free India, the kind of education 
now being given to the Adivasis in different parts of the country will land 
them nowhere. 

On account of this feeling, the system of education, which has been 
expounded by the outstanding administrator and seasoned politician Shri C. Raja- 
gopalachari and which is similar to the one meant for Adivasis now, has been 
received in Madras State, with a mixed admiration. The net result was that 
this system of education could not be introduced in the State successfully. If at 
all it was introduced in any part of the State, it was scraped altogether subsequent 
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to the retirement of Shri C. Rajagopalachari from the ’Indian politics. This 
system could not be helped although the expert committee under the chairman- 
ship of Shri Parulekhar has commended it to the Government. So, however 
sound and admirable a system of education may it be to the administration, it 
shall fall through if the people who are to get benefit, from it do not take suffi- 
cient interest in it. These Adivasi schools have been there since the country 
attained independence. ’ Though the schools opened for Adivasis in different 
parts of the country may differ in some details, fundamently and objectively they 
are of the same type and design. Practically seven years have passed. The 
progress made by these schools in the educational sphere of the Adivasis is not up 
to the mark. Every year, the Government have been spending thousands of rupees 
for the upkeep of these institutions. The outturn of these institutions, to say the 
least, is hopelessly poor. Instead of creating an atmosphere of appreciation by 
the Adivasis, it creates an ill-feeling towards the other advanced sections of the 
people. There would have been no room for such recriminatory feeling had 
there been no seclusive ear-making for Adivasis. When it is the intention of the 
Government to bring them up in line with other advanced classes of the country, 

things of this type may not take the Government to that goal. In order to 
achieve the object in view, the Adivasi students must be mixed up with 
pupils of the advanced communities so that they get the benefit which the other 
students have. It is therefore highly expedient to set up a committee to go into 
the merits and demerits of the present system of education. Though the report 
of the Commissioner for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes is sent to 
the Government every year, it is not so exhaustive as to throw sufficient light on 
this aspect of the question. 

With the attainment of freedom, the people irrespective of any other con- 
sideration have got adult franchise. In the democratic system of government, 
every citizen has a right to express his will on the ways of working of the 
various units of government. As the people are ignorant and illiterate, they 
have been duped in so many ways by the contesting political parties in the elec- 
tions. Had the people possessed good education, they could not have been 
misled. As the Adivasis form bulk of the electorate in some of the States, the 
political parties contesting in such States misuse them in their own ways. As a 
matter of fact, most of the Adivasi electorates in the last General Elections have 
been made to cast their votes in favour of the parties which they do not like 
to support. In some of the interiors of the country where there is no light of 
knowledge whatsoever, the Adivasis are still in* the dark about the attainment 
of freedom. They are still under the impression that foreign rule is on the 
land S\ hen the matters stand like this, the present system of education will 
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lead them nowhere. It is an admitted fact that democratic system of govern- 
ment is hardest of all types of government on the face of the earth. Democracy 
will thrive only when the people are highly and properly educated. Every policy 
and programme of democratic government has to be introduced among the 
people after discussion, persuation and understanding. How is it possible on 
the part of the Adivasis to understand the implications . of the working of 
government ? In the circumstances stated above, I opine that if the Government 
want that the Adivasis should also be real partners in the administration of the 
country, they should be given more of general education. So long as the 
country was under foreign rule, the Adivasis were not represented in any depart- 
ment of the Government. .As a result of this, even now they are deprived of 
such facilities. I am, therefore, of the view that as long as academic qualifica- 
tions arc required for occupying posts in the various departments of the 
Government, the Adivasi students must be given more facilities in that direction, 
so that they can compete with other advanced sections of the nation. 

The Government have prescrioed the representation percentage for the 
.\divasi candidates in the various services. This is of no value or benefit 
to the Adivasis because suitable candidates are not available. This kind of 
situation compels the Government to fill up these vacancies with candidates 
of other sections. So it is meaningless to give concessions and facilities 
to those who have no capacity to avail themselves of them. The State as well 
as the Central Governments give stipends to Adivasi students who take their 
education in high schools and colleges. The financial assistance given to these 
students is insufficient for prosecuting their studies successfully as most of 
them are poor and have to entirely depend on the stipends they receive from 
the Government. When they find that they cannot make their both ends meet, 
they arc constrained to discontinue their studies. It is, therefore, necessary that 
the Government should take more liberal attitude in the matter of granting sti- 
pends to the Adivasi students. 

The Adivasi students who study in schools and colleges arc the students 
of the elementary schools meant for general education. None of them has so 
far, to my knowledge, come from the Adivasi schools. For this reason, the Adi- 
vasi schools serve in no way the Adivasi community. Even if it is argued that the 
students of these Adivasi schools are good in the vocational field, the 
moment they are out of these schools they forget completely whatever they 
have been taught. They are what they were before, and they get^O^em- 
selves absorbed in the usual stock of Adivasis. They are b 
neither this way nor that. If they had been given general 
they could at least be of some help in the dissemination of 
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among the Adivasis. The general knowledge gained in the Adivasi schools is 
of so low a standard that it does not enlighten even the students themselves, 
let alone the masses. Above all, most of the Adivasi students cannot afford to 
go to the schools and colleges after the completion of their studies in the 
Adivasi schools. With this fact in view, it is absolutely necessary that the 
standard of general education of the Adivasi schools must be made sound and 
high. Tn order to achieve this object, more attention must be given to the 
general education. More students should be encouraged to continue their 
education in schools and colleges so that in the generations to come the 
Adivasis will be well-represented in all spheres of Government. In any other 
case, it is not possible to expect good co-operation and genuine sympathy in 
undertaking the various economic programmes in the country. Under the present 
circumstances the Government is not able to get the maximum benefit from 
the Adivasi human material. Due to lack of education they are not able to 
think of anything seriously and they while away their energy and capacity in 
most unproductive way of life. To canalise them in constructive direction, 
education is the only driving force. 

There are so many pernicious customs observed by the Adivasis due to igno- 
rance and lack of education. In some areas of the country, Adivasis still go 
about naked. The social worters, who devote themselves to the cause of Adi- 
vasis, have so far not been able to prevail upon them to shake off the old and 
uncivilised customs and habits. The result may be good if the Government 
concentrate attention on the areas where such people live. Education of gene- 
ral nature would go a long way in solving such problemes. Adivasis migrating 
from such areas to the other advanced parts of the country get themselves re- 
fined to the present-day tastes and liking. It is, therefore, clear that education 
will throw sufficient light to dispel the savage and superstitious beliefs and 
conventions. It has been observed that schoolc for Adivasis are opened at places 
near the road-side, where the Adivasis are in position to understand themselves 
and their neighbours. In opening schools for Adivasis, priority should be given 
to places which are far removed from the mainland. 

The Governm.ent may be aware of exploitation of the Adivasis in so many 
ways in the worst form. Due to illiteracy and ignorance, the Adivasis are not able 
to protect themselves from this age-long evil. When the foreign rule was on the 
land, no attempt whatsoever was made to root out such evil ; on the other hand 
it was rather encouraged in the interest of administration. Some of the officers 
of the foreign regime are still in the habit of taking advantage of such exploita- 
tion. Eicn the Goxernment of the day. which is keen on eliminating exploitation 
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by so many rigorous measures, arc not able to protect the uneducated Adivasis. 
The three R’s of education will stand the Adivasis in good stead. The ordinary 
knowledge gained throug.h education will make the Adivasis self-conscious and 
conscious of thing-s around them. 

The teaching, staff recruited for the Advia.si schools is of temperament 
adverse to the interests of the Adivasis. So the selection of educational workers 
for the Adivasi area should be vcr>- judicious and in the background of 
social service and scKlc.Ss sacrifice. According to my information, people who 
h.avc no experience of dealing with ,'\divasi problems and having an attitude 
unfavourable to (he .Adivasis' ctusc. arc appointed in such schools. It is akso 
known that many candidates fresh from schools and colleges have been absor- 
bed in these institution*; with a view to solve the unemployment problem. 
In some States, it so happens that whoever is found unsuitable in other fields 
of service, manages to enter these schools by hook or by crook. Thc.se 
institutions have rather become stepping stones to other walks of life. The 
Government may, therefore, be serious to avoid undesirable elements in the 
Adivasi institutions. Adivasis by nature arc very sensitive. Any misbehaviour 
on the part of foreign element will he construed as hostile to their freedom and 
liberty. 

In pursuance of the aims and objects of the Indian Constitution, decent- 
ralization of power is taking place. Consequently every citizen has to shoulder 
(he brunt of administration. The uneducated and ignorant Adivasis may not 
be expected to properly and adequately represent themselves in all the units of 
administration. It is therefore, found absolutely nccc.ssary to constitute re- 
servation of scats in Assemblies and Parliament. On the contrary, through 
decentralisation the entire administration may come directly to the people who 
could manipulate things by dint of their advantageous position in the society. 
Much harm will be done to the people who have no courage and voice to 
withstand the mischievious machinations of the anti-social elements. In view 
of this position it behoves the Government to observe the directive principle 
of State policy for safeguarding the interests of the Adivasis at the village and 
district levels of administration. More attention should be devoted by the Gover- 
nment to the reconstruction of the country’s economy from that level. More 
safeguards arc necessary until the Adivasis stand on their own legs. The re- 
presentatives in the State and the Centre may not be in a position to look to 
the interests of chc Adivasis at that level. 

Besides education through institutions, it is also of great help to the 
Adivasis if arrangements are made to enlighten them by means of visual 
equipments. At present the Adivasis are not educated enough to grasp 
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•and assimilate them through the study of literature and other documents; As the 
education through visual aid is very impressive, betterment of the Adivasis can be 
.brought about by demonstrations and exhibitions of magic lantern slides. The 
Government should make sufficient arrangements for the supply of magic lantern 
slides and other documentary films. If you want to impress upon the Adivasis 
the working of the Five Year Plan and other economic programmes, assistance 
of the visual equipment has to be taken. It is very difficult to explain things to 
'.these uneducated Adivasis through speeches and lectures. The missionaries who 
work in the tribal areas generally take the help of such equipment to propagate 
their aims of the mission. They also use charts and pictures with a view to bring 
home their object to the Adivasis. So all these aspects have to be taken into 
.consideration for spreading education among the Adivasis. 

The culture, art and other aesthetic qualities are not being brought to light 
due to lack of education among the Adivasis. So the Government would do well 
to give them a helping hand to develop and bring their culture and art to the 
lime-light. On the occasion of celebration of the Republic Day, only the dance 
and music aspects have been given opportunities* for exhibition to the public. 
The other aspects such as culture, customs and their mode of life are to be talked 
of, so that these aspects can be refined to the modem standards of life. It is, 
therefore, hoped that in the succeeding functions of the Republic Day, all these 
things will be included in the programmes of performance by the Adivasis. 

The Government are aware that the tribal people of the country have got a 
number of dialects, written or un-written. On account of this variation, the , 
tribal culture could not be consolidated with the result that no unity, either eco- 
nomic or social, could be brought about so far. As it is understood that the Go- 
vernment are anxious to find social and economic unity as far as possible, among 
the Adivasis, some method requires to be evolved in this direction. Unless there 
is a common medium, it is not possible to achieve unity and integrity of the Adi- 
vasis living all over the country. In this belief, it is my humble opinion and also 
suggestion that some dialect of written character is necessary. I think, Devanagri 
script which is also the script of our national language, namely, Hindi will serve 
the purpose in question. 

It is my information that in some States steps have already been taken to 
teach the tribal language to persons working in the Adivasis areas. If there is no 
such arrangement, I am afraid, that the languages spoken by the different sclasse 
of Adivasis in the country will be bbliterred in course of time. During the 
passage of some centuries, the languages which have unwritten dialects hr/e 
undergone so many changes that Adivasis living in the areas near to the plains 
hayc lost touch with their ancestral language. This is a great loss to the Adivasis 
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because this is one of the Ijcritacics which tficy have inherited from their 
ancestors atid is typical of Adivasis. 

In fine 1 recall to the memory of the Government that all these concessions 
and preferences arc to he available only for a period of ten years beginning 
from 1950. That means half of the period has already elapsed. So whatever 
improvement the Government have in view has to be done within the remaining 
period of five years, ,^ftcr^vards the appeal and entreaty of Adivasis will be a cry 
in the wildcrnc.ss. 1. therefore, urge the Government with all humiliation to 

taVc into consideration all my suggestions in evolving and framing the future 
progr.an.mcs for education for .'\divasis. 
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Paper No. 9 
Government of Assam. 

We have always spoken of a tribal culture but it is rather difficult to 
explain it. Perhaps it can be said that the culture of a tribe is most visibly 
displfiycd in its music and dances. It is always said that the tribes of Assam 
are varied and colourful, and this is true. It is equally true that the culture of 
each tribe is distinct from that of the other as seen through their music and 
dance. The dance of the Khasi maidens, solemn and beautiful, is as different 
from the fine and vigorous bamboo dance of the Lushai maidens as the European 
waltz is from the Hawaiian Hula dance. The war-like dance of the various 
Naga tribes, Konyaks, Kacha, Angamis, is again very much different from the 
dances of the other tribes in other districts of the State. Self-governing institu- 
tions, special marriage system and other social customs and practices, way of 
worshipping nature and special kinds of dress, arts and crafts may aiso be regard- 
ed as constituting what is generally known as the tribal culture. 

During the British regime there was a tendency for the old dances to die 
out. Actually some of them, like the maiden dance of the Jaintias in the United 
Khasi-Jaintia Hills District have died out. The reason is not for to seek. In 
those days, there was absolutely no encouragement to improve these dances, 
rather they were looked down upon. The educated are induenced by the west- 
ern modes of music and dance. The dances survived, however, because the 
masses who are not educated still cling to them. The spell and influence of the 
western culture are demonstrated most in the music of the tribals as taken up 
by the educated section among them. The majority of the educated persons 
among the tribals are those who have adopted Chriscianity as their religion. 
Those converted to Christianity sing their religious hynms in their own vernacu- 
lar bur set to western music. Naturally they take to western music even in 
ordinary songs. The books they read in their schools in the lower classes were 
first written by the foreign missionaries who put their own thoughts, ideas and 
ideals in those books which, as could be expected, have no relation with the 
native thoughts and ideals of the tribes. The examples se,! forth in those books 
of a life desirable to be lived are hitched in the standard ,of the West. The 
majority of the tribal literates are not so eduq^ted .^s-, to be able to read books 
written in languages other than their own vernacular. They do npt have the 
scope to learn the ideas, thoughts and ideals of other people in the rest of India. 
Actually they know little or nothing of ^ therefore, naturally 

try to imitate western mode of life and so they compose songs to western 
tunes and play the musical instruments of the West. This is, of course, confined 
mostly to urban areas only and to those who are more educated. The majority 
still take to their own indigenous music and musical instruments though thejv.. are 
apt to copy what the more educated do. 

With the advent of independence and with the setting up * 



Pa per No. 10 

SHRI SHANKAR DEO, VEDALANKAR, 

{Deputy Minister^ Social Services, Hyderabad, Deccan.) 

It is perfectly in fitness of things that India which struggled for an all round 
independence should give a profound thouglit to the welfare and development of 
the tribal population. The Constitution of India in Article 46 lays down : — 

“the State shall promote with special care the educational afld economic 
interests of the weaker sections of the people, and in particular of the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, and shall protect them from social 
injustice and all forms of exploitation.” 

Accordingly, the Government of India did a creditable job in creating the 
post of a Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes for the 
purpose of providing better facilities for implementing the grant-in-aid schemes in 
the States. This, I am sure, has given a fillip to speeding up the pace of 
integrating the neglected groups of the tribals. A cursory look at the progress 
made by the different concerned states in the field of tribal welfare, as a sequel 
to the Constitutional safeguards and financial assistance by the Government of 
India to promote the well-being of the tribals, will not fail to inspire a sense of 
hope for a great success. But what remains undone is great indeed. 

I quite realise that revolutionary changes in a static community cannot be 
brought about in a day. Grant-in-aid is a proper source. It is given by 
Government in an impersonal manner, but when its application to the practical 
work is manipulateo by personal care, there arise some practical difficulties which 
have to be surmounted from the experience gained. I am of the opinion that 
I will be doing injustice to the tribals if I fail to record the small but' important 
flaws that ultimately go to handicap the higher ideals and aspirations that guided 
the Government of India to take up such schemes. 

The Central Government have fixed a time limit of ten years to brmg about 
the integration of tribals with those technologically advanced. We have covered 
about half the distance, but I am not sure if we have finished half the work. 
No doubt this is not constructing a dam across a river or raising a research 
laboratory. We are dealing with human beings and to raise the man that has 
fallen down, the human calculations and estimates may not be accurate. Still 
Governmental aids so far granted and the work so far done, can enrich our 
knowledge as to how to improve the schemes for better and speedier results. 
Shall we tackle social and economic uplift simultaneously so tha^ the aim of 
integration with the advanced communities could be ^ fiypH 

target or shall we handle only one problem that o^ 
our faith on the recent discovery of cn-eYistenre ’ 
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possible sequence ? If it is the intention of the Central Government that under all 
circumstances the tribals should be uplifted with a speedy change in education, 
economy and social structures, I think, it is necessary that we study the following 
suggestions with dispassionate outlook. 

A welfare programme which envisages major change in certain human 
groups, involving entire outlook and socio-economic set up, need necessarily be 
systematic, gradual, and in harmony with their needs and requirements. These 
points can be properly assessed by different State Governments in co-operation 
with the Regional Commissioners, and on the assessment thus made should 
depend the grant-in-aid given by the centre. One of the main points that very 
often occurs to me is that the present resources of the state do not generally 
allow appointment of a team of trained social workers exclusively entrusted with 
the task of such research, evaluation and assessment and the administrative 
machinery being preoccupied With implementing the details of the schemes do not 
normally get enough time to go deeper and study the background of the problem 
on which to base programme of action. To make the best use of the scheme of 
the grant-in-aid from the Centre, it is therefore essential that some such machinery 
is created, if required, by the Government of India itself as a part of national 
reconstructional programme. I would like to emphasise the fact that, looking to 
I the intensity of the problem, it is equally important, to allot more funds for 
tribal welfare than are present being given. 

The welfare programmes for the tribals, as have already been discussed 
and generally approved in different conferences, include construction of roads 
in tribal areas, schools and educational facilities, vocational training, arts and 
crafts, promotion of gainful occupations like agriculture and cattle breeding, 
health and medical facilities, better housing etc. Iii fact this programme covers 
almost all items of social welfare and national reconstruction. As emphasised, 
this programme, if to be successful, requires simultaneous work on all these 
aspects. A piecemeal and fragmented approach inevitably results in unbalanced 
development and newer conflicts. And this is the very thing which should at 
all costs be avoided. On this thesis is based my argument for more grants-in- 
aid from the Centre so as to enable the State Government to implement an 
integral programme of action covering all aspects of tribal welfare. 

Under the present circumstances with limited State resources and also 
limited Ceniral grants, it has been found difficult to organise an all-embracing 
programme. The result inevitably is that there seems to be a very slow and 
sometimes unbalanced development of tribal areas. Therefore, my first 
appeal is to enhance the fund and give more grants-in-aid from the Centre, 
otherwise to restrict work to certain limited aspects of social uplift leaving the 
rest. But in this case we will reach our goal very late. 
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The other extremely important point is that the present system of allotment 
of grants is rather unsuitable. They are released by the Government of India 
in quarterly or half-yearly instalments which causes undue inconvenience and 
involves many complications from the accounts point of view. For instance, 
when the total grant-in-aid from Government of India is Rs. 1,00,000, and re- 
leased in four instalments of Rs. 25,000/- each, it becomes extremely difficult 
to break up the amount on different schemes. The Accountant-General, on 
this basis, releases only one-fourth of the total grant and therefore many useful 
items cannot be implemented when they are urgently required. An example 
which can explain the situation is that there is a particular season for construc- 
tion of houses, roads etc. It is to be taken up only in the beginning of financial 
year i. e. between April and June, for, not only it becomes difficult to find 
cheap labour subsequently on setting in of agricultural season but it also becomes 
impossible to take up construction during the rains. The amount coming in 
instalments, therefore, makes it extremely impracticable to take up a particular 
work at a period when the grants are made available. So also some funds 
coming for agriculture after the season is over are naturally untimely and can not 
be utilised to the best advantage. The result is that year after year, most of the 
budget lapses leaving the work undone or half done. Discontinuity or lull in 

work leads to disappointment and frustration among the tribals. This generally 
creates doubts and misapprehensions in their minds and leads to loss of good- 
will and co-operation and results ultimately in a passive and detached participa- 
tion of the tribals in the programmes. It is, therefore, suggested that the 

Government of India should release the entiie amount at the beginning of the 
year so as to enable the State Government to implement the schemes veil. 

It .has also been a normal experience that on several occasions, due to 
administrative and organisational difficulties beyond control, a substantial sum 
remained unutilised and lapsed to the Government. It sometimes happens that 
due to some inherent difficulties generally met in tribal areas, the construction 
work progresses but slowly. Just when it is half complete, financial year closes, 
lapsing the unspent amount. The work thus gets a complete setback, halts 
half-way, all to the great disappointment of iribals. 1 would like to suggest thai 
Government of India should make available this unspent and lapsed sum in 
subsequent year so that work already taken in hand is completed and the 
targets achieved. 

Again, whenever a scheme for the uplift of tribals in a certain area is 
sent by the State Government, the Central Government splits up the scheme into 
several sections and sends the sections, such as education, buildings and roads, 
co-operative societies etc. to the concerned departments for their' '’on. 
These departments in their turn, take their own sweel 
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opinion from their point of view without taking the trouble to understand whe- 
ther or not what they have suggested is in consonance with the environments of 
the tribals. Since these departments have no experience of the conditions and life 
of the tribals, their suggestions will not be in keeping with the life and neces- 
sities of the tribals. I therefore suggest that all such schemes should be final- 
ised through the Commissioner of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes under 
whom there are capable Regional Assistant Commissioners. These well-trained 
officers with the assistance of State Departments concerned can very efficiently 
manage the schemes expeditiously so as to suit the environments of the tribals. 
By following this method, quick work will be done, lapsing of funds eliminated 
and red-tapism avoided. 

Lastly I feel that Government of India should also give funds for expansion 
of the existing schemes and creation of new ones in view of the necessity caused 
in the process of integration. The present system of giving funds on the under- 
standing that a matching sum should be contributed by the State is impracticable. 
Under the financial stringency, normally the State Government is not in a posi- 
tion to give any extra funds. The result is that old schemes which require 
expansion, due to progress in the past several years, remain unchanged and 
become stale and moribund. A dynamic programme like this requires changes 
as and when necessary, and unless funds on grant-ih-aid basis are provided by 
the Government of India, I am afraid, there is not going to be any further pro- 
gress than the mechanical execution of schemes. 

These are a few suggestions and recommendations and if they are imple- 
mented, I am sure, most of our troubles will end and a smooth working ensured. 


Paper No. II 
Government of Assam. 

One of the directive principles of State Policy laid down in the Constitu- 
tion is that “the State shall promote with special care the educational, social 
and economic interests of the weaker sections of the people, and, in particular, of 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and shall protect them from social 
injustice and all forms of exploitation”. To give effect to the aforesaid directive. 
Article 275 of the Constituiion has provided for grants-in-aid out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund of India to augment the resources of the State Governments for tak- 
ing up all round development prograrnme to promote the welfare of such 
tribes and to raise the level of administration in the tribal area.s to that of the 
other areas of the Slate, A time limit of 10 years has been prescribed for the 
achievement of this two-fold objective. 

The development problem is not so vast and difficult in the plains 
tribal areas as compared with that of the hills tribal areas. The total 
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ropiiUuion of ilic plain tribals in Afsam according to i95I Census 
is 6,^6,525 and the entire population is scattered over all the plains 
districts. 'They n'ostly live in areas adjoining reserve forests and submountain- 
ous and riverine areas. Their present backwardness is due primarily to poverty, 
illiteracy, poor communication system and general unhealthiness of the areas 
inhabited by them. Our development programme under Article 275 is therefore 
to concentrate on the following problems in these areas 

(1) Expansion of educational facilities which includes establishment of new 
primary and basic schools where they are not existent, giving increased 
grants-in-aid to the existing secondary schools which cater to the needs 
of the plain tribals so as to enable the school authorities to improve 
the staff and better equip these schools and also to extend existing 
school and hostel accommodation, increasing the number of free student- 
ships and scholarships for the plain tribal students in all stages of 
education — both academical and vocational — and increasing the hostel 
accommodation in the existing colleges. 

(2) Connecting the plain tribal areas with the existing principal load 
system of the state so as to facilitate marketing the agricultural products 
of these tribes. 

(3) Development of the existing cottage industries of these tribes which are 
mainly w'eaving, spinning and silk rearing by introducing improved 
methods of production, so as not only to make them self-sufficient in 
clothing but also to make these cottage industries a source of addi- 
tional income. 

(4) Expansion of medical and public health facilities by establishing new 
government and subsidised dispensaries, and sinking wells. 

(5) Establishment of increased number of social education centres for turn- 
ing out more literates and educating the tribals on the evil effects of 
addiction to alcoholic drinks and other harmful practices. 

(6) Expansion of the social services undertaken by non-official organisations 
by giving.adequate financial aids. 

(7) Encouraging them to take up self-help projects designed to benefit the 
community as a whole by giving financial assistance. 

(8) Expansion of co-operative organisations both in respect of credit and 
multipurpose societies to save these tribals from the clutches of the 
greedy money-lenders. 

(9) Expansion of the activities of the veterinary and animal husbandry de- 
partment for improvement of the cattle wealth. 

■!0) Fostering development of indigenous art and music bj 
in-aid to recognised cultural associations. 
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Due to the continued dosed door policy of the British Government, which 
kept the hill tribals in complete isolation from the plains people, the hill tribals 
were left in a most backward condition. The problem of systematic develop- 
ment of these hill areas is more difficult due to the vastness of the areas involved 
and the thin population. The total area of the autonomous districts is 27,676 sq. 
miles and the total population according to the 1951 Census is 10,20,454. The 
problem is further aggravated by the fact that before partition the economy 
of the border people was linked up with areas which now form parts of Pakistan 
and as a result of partition their economy was completely shattered for loss of 
market of their chief agricultural produce and for scarcity of rice and other 
essential goods. The State Government was therefore faced with two-fold prob- 
lems; viz., to give immediate relief to these border people by arranging alternative 
markets for their produce and to supply essential food and other goods and also 
to take up extensive development programme with special emphasis on commu- 
nications as a long term measure. The short term measures include relief work^^. 
arranging airlift of agricultural produce, supply of subsidised food and other 
essential goods and increasing food production in the areas themselves. The 
long term measures are linked up with general development programme of the 
hill areas as a whole. 

Our development programme under Article 275 in the areas is as follows; — 

(1) Quick expansion of education facilities which includes establishment of 
large number of primary schools. Taking over of the education as a 
whole from the missionaries, whose monopoly it was to run and organise 
education in the hill districts during the British regime. Taking over of 
the existing secondary schools under the direct management of Govern- 
ment and establishment of more government high schools so as to 
provide at least one government high shool in each district and sub- 
divi<^ional headquarters, establishment of training and basic schools, 
giving increased grants-in-aid to deserving secondary schools, increasing 
the number of free studentships and scholarships for hill tribal students 
in all stages of education — both academical and professional — expansion 
of hostel accommodation, preparation of revised text books designed to 
ft the hill tribals in the body politic of the rest of India. 

To build up a net work of road communications connecting all the tribal 
areas with the principal road system of the Stale so as to provide 
adequate faciliiicN for free movement of goods to and from the hill 
arc u.. I-Atensive road programme has been taken up under the auspices 
of ilic Public Works Department and the District Councils and also under 
seH-t.eip programme. Air-lifting facilities arc also provided in the 
!•' -Cuc d'le arctis by building up air-strips. 
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(:^) Development of the existing cottage industries by introducing improved 
methods of production. For marketing the surplus products and supply 
of essential raw materials a net work of emporia is being built. 

(4) Expansion of medical and public health facilities by establishing 
increased number of government dispensaries, hospitals and child welfare 
and maternity centres and also providing adequate facilities for water 
supply. 

(5t Expansion of the social services undertaken by non-official organisations 
by giving liberal grants-in-aid. 

( 6 ) Encouragement of self-help enterprises designed to benefit the community 
as a whole by giving financial assistance. 

(7) Expansion of co-operative organisations. 

(8) Expansion of the activities of the veterinary and animal husbandry 
department for improvement of the cattle wealth. 

(9) Introduction of improved methods of cultivation by terracing, irrigation, 
reciamalion of waste lands for wet cultivation and distributing new and 
improved seeds and manures. All possible steps are being taken to wean 
away the hill tribals from the existing destructive method of shifting 
cultivation. They are being encouraged to take up the cultivation of 
food crops side by side with the raising of cash crops by opening a 
number of demonstration farms. 

MO) Encouragement of development of tribal art and culture by giving 
grants-in-aid to reputed organisations and research workers engaged in 
this line. 

(H) The regeneration and systematic exploitation of the forest reserves, both 
Slate 'and Unclassed, with a view not only to increase the revenues of the 
Stale as well as the District Councils, but also as a measure of soil 
preservation and flood control. 

Inspite of the many-fold difficulties facing the State Government, the results 
o -far achieved are spectacular and they justify continuing the development 
rogramme during the Second Five Year Plan, so as to complete the process of 
*1 round development of these areas. It is expected that by the end of Second 
ive Year Plan, the standard of living of these tribes will more or less approxi- 
late to that of their brethren in the plains. 
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Paper No. 12. 

SHRI SONV.RAM SORAN, {Mhiisier for Trihal WrJ/mr, Orissn.) 

The tribal is as anxious to own land and to take tj') Nettled (’iilllvnliioi 
as any other rural people in India. The Santhals, of whom I am one, are /Joed 
agriculturists. This is so, more or le.ss, of almo.si all trihal commimlllefi of 
whom there arc over 40 in my Stale. 1 believe this is so in India as a whole, 

History wilt prove that the Adivasi was not always a hill man. Not Ion;* 
ago, there wcrc'indcpcndent Adivasi principalities in the hilly rei'Jonn of OiImh. 
Some Adivasi chieftains were ousted by non-lribals and others pasned as Kashal 
riyas. Even to-day there arc some zaniindars who were ori/'iniilly Irihals /md 
still claim to be so. It is an undisputed fact that cpiife a large pari of Ihe 
agricultural land of at least the hilly districts of Orissa v/as oi if'innlly reelaimed 
by the tribals. Gradually, unscrupulous money-lenders and laml-//ra()l)''rs 
elbowed the Adivasis out- of thicr land up to the hills. It Iiappened Iwamse oI l/i»' 
influence that they could exercise in the courts of the Rajas ami (he Rritisj), 
Those who lost their all in the plains had to take to pru/u cidlivadon in (he hill 
slopes. Inftime, they forgot their agricultural skill and of nw;ssi(y develojagj 
ronlentment in their lot. The beautifully terraced fields in the I'arhd/i/nedi 
lalias and the agricultural cfliciency that the hill Adivasi has displayed in (he 
lew colonic^ started by us, are positive proof that agriculture is in his blood. 


In dist.'ist: r.fKorapct and Ganja.m, so cerious d'd t.he depredaf/on of the 
unscrupulous ror -'riba* become on the land of t,he tribal, rha< the o;d Madras 
Government ’.'.ere :o frame a law forblddmg tra.cs.V of land Iro/n t; c 

ribal to the r.cn-tnba'. and prcs'ldrna for restorat'on of sand Iracd’.oV;*;;/ rafeu, 
o the origlnc; t.obai ovsnc-'- This .Act mi." operate: In '/'‘coc aod rracy o'’'e,* 
Tstriers of Orls'c V/hcrco- I have gen-e, I have foc.'-d. that '-e Ad’vasy to 
nerah is land re-ngr}. Th , ; rs'e'e.-, :herefc-,-e, cser. mot oorso" ;r. p*;ro V-g 
t tribal to lake to o^ttled co;-..a-.:tr het h' o'-cr dm-c'/'y ^ ps-ovdhp o-oc;y, 
id for hlrr- 
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capital. The little land that they possessed passed to the richer '.people and 
they have been, forced to eke out a. picagre existence by labouring in others 
fields or industrial concerns. Sqme pf them still have land whicii they cannot 
till. They have to be assisted with' bullocks' seeds 'and agricultural implements. 
?orae own holdings which are not eponomical. These have to be augmented 
through government assistance. Co-operative' societies have to be popularised 
among them and they have to be taught cottage industries to supplement their 
income from agriculture. Above all, a less expensive and more useful system 
of education has to be introduced. 

The problem of the second category is not so simple or common with the 
non-tribals. They have long been exploited by their better-olf neighbours. They 
have lost their land to the richer and cleverer people. They live in segregated 
hamlets and console themselves with what they can collect from the jungles to 
supplement their rasagre income from the marginal land which is still left with 
them. They need much greater assistance to be rehabilitated. There is a great 
dbmand for land among them. Leasing out of fallow land alone will not solve 
Hhe problem. They will have to be assisted in reclaiming it. They musl.be 

d in purchasing bulloks, seeds and implements, and assisted to rebuild - 
imr villages, sink wells, have schools, etc. The tribal does not have many social 
disabilities in Orissa. All that he has are due to his poverty. Once he is on his 
feet, he will not find it ditfieult to come up to the level of his more fortunate 
neighbours for the average tribal is a hard-working, determined fellow. 

The problem of the third category is serious indeed. They have lived far 
too long in the hills, to remember their more prosperous past; they have develop- 
ed a deep-seated suspicion of the non-tribals. It is difficult to make them believe 
that the State means well for them. The probelm does not end but begins 
when we would have successfully persuaded them to believe us. The assistance 
given to them pampers them and when they feel the least inconvenience in the 
new colonies to whieh they have been brought, they are eager to go back to the 
hills. Anti-Government politicians find them very willing customers. Each 
word of suspicion or distrust told to the n is taken at face value. For the time 
being at any rate, money invested on them will not give commensurate results. 


The State Government is trying its very best to rehabilitate these iribals in 
settled cultwation and in village communities. Each family is given from 5 to IP 
acres of land which they reclaim government aspistanc^ . Ploughs, * bufiocks 
and seeds are given to the.m f^ee. _ Weils and roads are^, provided. • In the ,&st 
few years, these ^^llages are looked after by the Government. When the colonists 
have got attached to them, the proposafis to leave them to develop like all other 
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villages. The landless Adivasis of the first and second categories are being given 
cultivable waste land generously In special cases, a part of the initial capital is 
given free. Top priority is given to applications for lease of land to the tribals, 
second preference is given to Scheduled Castes and third to others. 

Fortunately, the State of Orissa is not over populated like Bengal or U. P, 
The incidence of population per square mile works out, on the average, to 250. 
Of course, in some coastal districts, the incidence is much higher. In the hilly 
districts the incidence is naturally lower than the average. In terms of acres, 
the total area of the State is 38,487,000 of which 15% is cultivable waste availa- 
ble for being leased out. The proposed land laws will release a large acreage of 
land from the hands of the landed aristocracy and it will automatically go to 
the landless tribals along with non-tribals and Karijans. The growth of indns- 
tries will naturally relieve the burden on agriculture. 

We hope that all these will go a long way to meet the land problems of the 
tribals. There is, among the tiitals, a hunger for land and until that is satisfied, 
t will be difficult to divert them to industries and services. 

The available land for agriculture will not be equally suited for cultivation. 
We are proposing to introduce lift-irrigation in the up-lands and the minor 
and major irrigation projects, of which quite a number have been taken up, will 
convert many dry areas into paddy fields. There will still be miany up-lands 
where sylvi-culture and horticulture will give useful occupation to many tribals. 
The problem is vast and large sums have to be invested at the outset. The 
State of Orissa formed of areas which w'ere, till recently under diverse admini- 
stration has been much neglected. Generous assistance of the Government of 
India to the schemes of the State Government is called for. 




Paper Mo. 13 


SHRt YESHWANTRAO M. MUKNE m. p. ( Bombay ) 

I shall deal with the problem of tribal people in my area, viz, North Thana 
district in Bombay State. It covers an area of about 1 820 square miles and has 
an Adivasi population of 3,32,655 according to the census of 1951. This is the 
largest concentration of Adivasi population in a single district, and the proportion 
of this population to the total population works out roughly to 21 percent. 

The great majority of these Adivasis live in the rural or more precisely 
jungle areas. They are, therefore, called the “children of the jungle.” Their 
social, economic and cultural level can be imagined from this designation. There 
are many communities among them. For instance, Warlis, Konkanas, Mahadeo 
Kolis, Dublas, Dhodi Adivasis, Thakurs etc. In Bombay State there are about 
24 Scheduled Tribes, but the predominant among them are the Warlis. Thana 
district has the largest Warli population. According to the 1941 census, there 
were 1,42,740 Warlis in the Bombay State. Out of them, 1 ,24,847 lived in the 
Thana district alone. 

These “children of the jungle” are the original residents of the Bombay 
State. That is why they are known as “Adi-Vasis.” They live in remotest parts, 
for removed from the so-called civilization. For centuries they have lived like 
this, devoid of education and devoid also of all rights and privileges, that a 
civilized society enjoys. 

In view of the backwardness of this population, the former British 
Government classed their areas as excluded or partially excluded areas, and tried 
to give them some protection. With the same view, the President of the Indian 
Republic has issued the Constitution (Scheduled Tribes) Order 1950, for the 
protection of the Scheduled Tribes people. 

The five year plan gave the following as the objective of the State with 
regard to the people in the tribal area. The plan said “There has to be a positive 
policy of assisting the tribal people, to develop their natural resources, and to 
evolve a productive economic life wherein they will enjoy the fruits of their 
labour, and will not be exploited by more organised economic forces from 
outside.” 

With that end in view, a special financial grant was provided for prog- 
rammes for the social and economic welfare of the tribal population living in 
the Scheduled Areas. The programmes include, “schemes for the building of 
roads, improvement of water supply, provision of irrigation, development of 
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agriculture, animal husbandry and cottage industries, and for increased 
educational and medical facilities.” , ^ 

The five year plan has rightly stated that the tribal people have to be 
assisted in order that they may enjoy the fruits of their labour, without being 
exploited by more organized economic forces from outside. .This has to be kept 
in view by the Government, not only regarding economic uplift, but also regarding 
cultural uplift. 

It should be remembered that the problems of the tribal people arc 
fundamentally different from the problems of all other people. For instance, the 
Adivasis in my area live in hilly tracts, far inside the jungles. Many of these 
areas are not visited by outsiders. The Government officials generally halt at the 
Taluka places and other places which are easily accessible by motorable roads. 
Whatever statistics or figures or information they collect is through second 
hand sources. At the time of the census some enterprising officer or his 
men might have been impelled to visit the Adivasis in their shelters, out that 
vould be an exception. In the course of the last two decades, some social 
|formers also turned to these areas, but one doubts if they reached the inner- 
lost jungles where the Adivasis live steeped in ignorance, but mostly uncontami- 
lated by the vices associated with so-called civilization. 

It would be wrong to judge the Adivasis from the non-tribal standards of 
norality or culture. It would prove to be disastrous to introduce social reforms 
n keeping with the standards of the advanced communities. My contention is 
;hat while introducing social reform in the Adivasi area we should be very 
;autious. As a matter of fact, the Adivasis have to develop in their own natural 
background. That background is different; their environment is different from 
ours. Their dances and their music, their instruments of music and everything 
pertaining to arts they have cultivated are different from our own. Let us not try 
to impart our ideas of dance and music to them. Let the Adivasis develop their 
arts in their own way. We should give them all the help they may require, but 
let their art in its pristine pure form remain as it is. Let it not be mixed up with 
the urban art or our conceptions of the Adivasis’ art. 

What is true regarding the cultural uplift is also true regarding their social 
uplift. By birth, I am an Adivasi. That blood runs through my venis, so I can 
better appreciate what they want and therefore I can point out what should be 
done for them. In the first place, what they require is administrative, 
educational and social centres located right in the heart of their respective 
areas. These centres will then be able to impart better education to these people 
and improve their social, political and economic outlook. The social centres 
should, as far as possible, be manned by their own people. It is not difficult to 
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find sincere, hard-working Adivasi workers. The Adivasi area must speak for 
itself tlirough its own panchayats, or, wherever they are not available, through 
peoples’ committees elected in public meetings. The function of the Government 
is to give the Adivasi areas the basic ideas of social uplift, but the actual task of 
developing these areas should be undertaken by the Adivasis themselves, and my 
belief is that the Adivasis will do it in a much better way than the outsiders. 

The first thing is to develop the natural resources of the Adivasi area. In 
the first five year plan a sum of Rs. 15 crores has been ear-marked for the 
welfare of the Scheduled Tribes and for the development of their respective areas. 
1 do not know what will be the share of the Scheduled Area in the Bombay State. 
What 1 find is that the Centre has up to now sanctioned the follo>\ing grants for 
that area. 

1951- 52 ... ... Rs. 1 lakh. 

1952- 53 ... ... Rs. 8-50 lakhs. 

1953- 54 ... ... Rs. 12 lakhs. 

This is all that has been spent, and all this amount has been utilized by 
the Bombay Government on education, mostly primary, social welfare, health 
and other such activities. My contention is that this is not the way of tackling 
the basic problem. 

Our problem is mostly economic. What are the conditions under which 
the Adivasis live ? Their economic condition has been the same for centuries. 
Their main occupation is agriculture, if you can call the tilling of small pieces of 
land in hilly and many times barren areas as agriculture. These sons of the 
jungle, when their small produce gets exhausted, have to live on fruits and herbs. 
Some of the fortunate among them get work under the contractors who have 
been making enormous profits through cutting down trees and carrying on the 
timber business, but the Adivasis get only wages which are starvation wages 
for the volume of work they do. Here, I must congratulate the Government of 
Bombay for introducing suitable legislation whereby reasonable wages are paid 
to the Adivasis and further by forming jungle societies for the benefit of the 
Adivasi communities. T strongly recommend that other State Governments intro- 
duce similar legislation for the uplift of my Adivasi brethren residing in their 
respective areas. 

What the Scheduled Tribes need is economic development of their areas. 
For thStTurpose, the scanty communications will have to be developed on a 
large scale ; small-scale industries will have to be established, and small irrigation 
projects will have to be taken in hand. These are the problems which must be 
given top priority. Unless the fundamental problem of the poverty of the 
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Adivasis is tackled immediately, all other high-sounding schemes of education, 
public health and community developments are bound to fail. 

The report of the Scheduled Tribes Commission provides for advisory 
councils of Adivasis in each state, in order to advise as to the best methods of 
bringing about the advancement and uplift of the Advasis. What I would sug- 
gest is that there should also be an advisory committee at the Centre in order to 
co-ordinate all the activities and give general directives about the line of develop- 
ment. I may also suggest that steps be taken to ensure some representation to the 
Scheduled Tribes in Central Cabinet and States where there are a good number 
of the Scheduled Tribes legislators. This will enable the Scheduled Tiibess 
representatives to acquaint themselves w ith the day-to-day administration of the 
country, and the Government will be in a position to hear the views of the 
Scheduled Tribes representatives directly on the problems pertaining to them. It is 
also necessary that the Government should appoint Scheduled Tribes representa- 
tives in the Parliamentary Committees in order that they may get a foirly good 
knowledge of parliamentary activities within the statutory stipulated period. 

Second Five Year Plan And The Development Of The 
North Thana AoivAst Area 

The first five year plan took shape as a result of planning from above. The 
second five year plan is expected to originate from below, i. e. with the initiative 
of the people. The first plan has achieved much. • The second five year plan is 
desired to achieve much more. But the achievement could be guaranteed by 
the co-operation of the people in the fulfilment of the plan. In this respect, the 
Adivasi area assures the Government of its fullest co-operation. 

The second five year plan holds the district as a unit. The whole Adivasi 
area forms a part of the Thana district which is very near to Bombay. This 
district with the exclusion of the city area which is closely connected with Bom- 
bay, is backward compared with such districts as Poona, Satara, Kolhapur etc. 
The North Thana Adivasi area is the most backward part of that district. 

/ 

Most of the Adivasi area formed part of the former Jawhar State. Being 
under the sovereignty of Britain, the ‘States’ had certain limitations in formula- 
ting the policies of the areas under their control. However, the Rulers of 
Javhar State did all they could for the amelioration of the conditions of the 
Adivasi people. In spite of these efforts, the people remained steeped in igno- 
tacc and backwardness. • ° 


With the advent of Independence, the situation has changed 

tiHlay under a democratic Government, which aims at raising 
standard of Ihjnr * ^ ® 
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of the b.ackward people. The Adivasi population in th 
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Thana District is almost one third of the total population of the district and is 
spread over practically half the area of the district. The Eastern part of the 
Thana District is situated in the hilly region of the Sahyadri range of mountains, 
and its main residents who are Adivasis, live in the forests. It is necessary 
that their lot should improve. They should be educated and their economic 
condition particularly should improve. 

Under the benign Rulers of Jawhar State the people of the area were 
naturally happier than the people in the adjoining areas under the direct rule of 
the British. The people in the States were indeed ignorant of democratic ideas. 
But they developed a sense of discipline and orderliness under the regime of the 
Rulers and became accustomed to a sort of peaceful law-abiding living. 

Independence and the establishment of a democratic type of governm.ent 
was no doubt essential for the progress, of the nation. But during this inevitable 
transition period, destructive tendencies seem to be dominating in a large 
measure. Under the circumstances, if improvement in the living conditions of 
the ignorant and backward Adivasi population is not effected urgently and in 
time, this ignorant but well-meaning mass of people is likely to come under the 
influence of the destructive forces in the adjoining areas. The first five-year 
plan did not pay adequate attention of this area. It is time the Government 
gives top priority to this area in the second five-year plan, so that the Adivasi in 
this area could try to come up to the level of the other people ; economiically, 
socially and culturally. India must give to its original residents their due piace 
in society. 

Centralization of wealth has been the cause of our distress. We are, 
therefore, aiming at decentralization of that wealth. Mahatma Gandhi also 
pointed out that centralization or over- emphasis on the cities has been the bane 
of the modern world. He, therefore, called upon the people to go back to the 
villages. But this slogan has meant at best paying lip sympathy to the villages 
or the village people. As a matter of fact, what has to be done is to go to the 
villages, stay there and improve them. What we find at present is that there are, 
on the one hand innumerable clusters of hutments called villages spread through- 
out the jungles, and on the other, there are huge cities. What w'e need is the 
golden mean, viz, well-planned, well-built, healthy and invigorating villages. 

Jawhar, which is centrally situated in this Adivasi area can he developed 
into a beautiful hill-station. In order to do that, it is necessary to complete the 
water-supply scheme, and to build up the power house on a perm.anent basis so 
that the supply of electricity could be assured at least for 12 hours, i'" 
hours of the day. The Adivasi population, if it has to impr<^ socia ’ 
educated properly. Therefore, Jawhar must have a higt- 9] 
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that, this high school could be developed, as Mr. Deshmukh recommended, 
nto an ideal institution to impart education in agriculture and cottage or small- 
scale industries. Such education will go a long way in raising the standard of 
living of the Adivasi population. 

90 per cent of the population of this area is Adivasi. It is necessary, 
therefore, that it should have a community project centre. 

Jawhar should be made the revenue headquarters of the district, and 
should be headquarters for other officials, in the police or judiciary, of the same 
rank. It should be remembered always, that the Father of the Nation used to 
reside among the Bhangis, with a view to improve the lot of the Untouchables. 

If the Adivasi population has to be brought in level with the other people, all 
these improvements will have to be effected without any further delay. 

For the permanent development of this area, it is advisable to construct a 
bund on the Surya River. The bund should be constructed in the Ayre forests 
area. It will enable the Government to produce electricity, and the storage water ... 
can be canalised for agriculture and gardening. With the help of electric power, 
small scale industries could be developed, which will give another source of 
income to the Adivasi population. 

A further bund should be constructed at or near Kasa Theronda. It will 
bring under cultivation hundreds of acres of land and it will enable the peasants 
to produce two crops in a year. With abundant water, sugar-cane can be 
cultivated, and subsequently, sugar mills can also be established. As the river 
flows further in the Palghar Taluka, small bunds could be constructed at different 
places. 

In order to find out if such bunds could be constructed on the Surya River, 
the Government should undertake a survey of that area, and collect expert opinion 
on the subject. Surya River, if properly utilised may become the “Ganges” of 
the Adivasi area. 

Whatever schemes may be undertaken by the Government for the 
educational, industrial, economic and social advancement of this area, it is 
desirable that preference should be given to local labour and middle , class people 
in implementing these sche.nes, so that unemployment in that area could be 
minimised. 

The five year plan is a national plan. It should be implemented without 
any parly considerations, and the efforts of all people, of all shades of opinion 
should be utilized in implementing the same. It will help to eliminate differences 

among different parties, and enable the nation to unite for the success of this 
nati.n'-al endeavour. 



Paper No, 14 

Shri Nawab Singh, I. C. S. ( Chief SeC'-etary to Government, Punjab. ) 

The tribal areas of Punjab consist of twn neighbouring but virtually 
inaccessible tracts known as Lahaul and Spiti lying on the remote northern bord- 
ers of India. They form a part of Kangra district and although the total area 
of the two tracts is 4,695 sq. miles, the population does not exceed even 1 1,423. 
Out of them only 2429 belong to .Scheduled Tribes because Buddhists alone are 
notified as such. This is an incident of geography. With Kashmir on one side, 
Tibet on the. North and Himachal Pradesh on the East, these areas form a part 
of the main and middle Himalayas. Lahaul is surrounded by high mountain 
ranges and Spiti is traversed by similar ranges. The hills achieve a mean altitude 
of 18,000 ft. and in both areas the highest peaks reach 23,000 ft. of height. Even 
ia the valleys the minimum height above sea level is about 12,000 ft. Snow 
begins to fall in December and remains on the ground until April in Lahaul and 
until even May in Spiti. Even the passes are situated at heights of 13,033 ft. 
and above. It is not surprising, therefore, that the country is thinly populated 
and that it stands cut off from the rest of Ind'a. Habitation is to be found in 
valleys of rivers which, fortunately for its people, specially thos; of Lahaul, run 
across this countjy. Spiti is the main river of the tract of that name and in 
Lahaul the Chenab forces its way into the country in two streams under the 
names of Chander and Bhaga, which later flow after their confluence under 
the name of Chander-bhaga. The rivers also flow at the unimaginable height of 
9,000 ft. 

In a country of this kind, geography must play an important role both 
historically and otherwise. In fact, we find that even the names which these 
areas bear are based on geography. Lahaul is corruption of the Tibetan word 
.meaning southern country and Spiti is the Tibetan word denoting middle 
province. They were situated in this way at one time with reference to the 
Tibetan Kingdom of Leh of which they were then parts. Lahaul lies at the 
junction of the three ancient kingdoms of Leh, Chamba and Kulu. Its history 
is, therefore, inter-twined with theirs. Lahaul is first mentioned in 638 A. D. 
and it appears to have been at that time under the influence of upper Ladakh, 
Chamba and probably, also of Kulu. In about 1,000 A. D. Kulu and Chamba 
Rajas drove out the Tibetans, but by that time the Tibetan influence had estab- 
lished itself and the Budhism of India which had entered Lahaul in the 8th century 
had been ousted. About 1150 A. D. the kingdom of Ladakh re-asserted itself, but 
. in the latter half of the '17th century the 'Rajas of Kulu got Lahoul under their 
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sway. When the Sikhs captured Kulu in 1840, they took over Lahaul also and 
it passed into British occupation in 1846. Spiti due to its greater remoteness is a 
country without much history. In very early times it was probably ruled by 
Hindu Rajas. In the beginning of the 7th century A. D. it passed under Tibetan 
rule and was a part of the kingdom of Ladakh in the 10th century. In spite of 
this, it seems to have been left very much to govern itself. The people, however, 
are not war-like and it appears that they have paid small tributes to all 
the surrounding States most of the time. The Sikhs invaded Spiti in 1841, but 
they left after plundering it. Like Lahaul it was annexed by the British in 1846. 

The climaie and the scenery of these areas is not difficult to imagine. With 
snow on the ground during large part of the year, the climate is extremely cold. 
The mean temperature in the valleys of Lahaul goes down to 23 , degrees 
Fahrenheit, and that of Spiti even to 13 degrees Fahrenheit. In summer the 
temperature reaches about 61 degrees F. H. There is, however, practically no 
rain and this makes the atmosphere clear and bracing. The total rainfall during 
the whole season from June to September in Lahaul comes to about 6 inches and ^ 
Spiti is almost wholly beyond the regular influenee of the monsoon. In Lahaul 
the trees end at a height of 12,000 ft, and there is almost an utter lack of verdure 
in Spiti. The scenery during summer when snows disappear from the ground is 
wild and desolate. The high mountains lend it immense grandeur but the 
grandeur is almost oppressive in na^^ure. 

In Lahaul the main occupation of the people is either agriculture or 
business and in Spiti almost wholly agriculture. The cultivated area measures 
about 2781 acres of fields and 33 1 2 acres of meadow land in Lahaul. In Spiti, 
the cultivated area measures about 2273 acres. Rainfall being slight in Lahaul 
and fitful and in the form of misty drizzle only in Spiti, the terms agriculture and 
irrigation are synonymous in both the areas. In Lahaul water is obtainable in 
abundance from snow and glaciers and it is held either in tanks near the fields or 
spilled down the hillside. In Spiti the soil is more stony and less fertile and 
cultivation depends entirely on artificial water courses. A small area is fed by 
perennial torrents; others rely on small spring water reservoirs, or little streams 
which trickle down from the cliffs. In Lahaul, there are several pasture grounds 
which are used also by the Gaddies from Chamba and other parts of the Kangra 
district. The people of Lahaul are born traders also and make much money by 
trade every year. In fact, the Lahauli does not stay at home, except to cultivate 
his crops, and large proportion of the population is absent in other places for 
almost the whole of the year. 

The Lahaulis are not considered very guick-witted but they are eminently 
shrewd and sensible. They are shrewd in business matters and more honest than 
the average Kulu-man. The people of Spiti are untidy. They are also generally idle 
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and fond of gambling and alcoholic liquors. They are refreshingly cheerful 
and independent, but they are secretive and they will not come out with frank 
replies unless the real intentions of the other person are known. They seldom 
have recourse to the law courts and even if a man’s words may sometimes be 
doubted, his oath can always be relied upon. It is curious that their villages are 
usually clean and so are the living rooms. Among themselves they are also kind 
and courteous, specially to women and children and hospitality is freely and fully 
shown by them to strangers. 

There are no towns either in Lahaul or Spiti and in view of the scanty 
rainfall the houses in villages are flat-topped in both areas. In Lahaul, they are 
built against each other to provide indoor communication during winter. In 
Spiti, they are generally separate from each other and sometimes have a square 
between them. They are two or three storeys high in Lahaul. The lower storey 
is occupied by cattle, horses, sheep and goats and the upper contains the 
residential rooms. Ordinarily the storey consists of an interior or winter room, 
an outer or a summer room and a verandah. The villages are set among the 
fields. In Spiti, on the other hand, the villages are picturesquely situated on 
eminences which dominate the surrounding area. The houses have white-washed 
walls and a dark parapet of stacked fuel on top. 

The greater accessibility of Lahaul is reflected in its religions. The people 
may be divided into four classes : — 

(i) Pure Budhists; 

(ii) Pure Hindus; 

(iiil A class who professes both Hinduism and Budhism; 

(iv) Lohars and Daggis who according to the other Lahaulis are said to 
possess no religion at all. 

The country also possesses three different languages, but none of these is 
Aryan and are only distantly related to Tibetan. In Spiti, on the other hand, the 
language throughout is Tibetan or Boti and the dialect is similar to that spoken in 
Lahasa. The religion of Spiti is also pure Budhism of Tibet and it contains no 
admixture of modern Hinduism. Thus, whereas Spiti due to its insular position 
has been little affected by India, Lahaul is looking more and more towards India 
every day. 

The customs of these two tracts make an interesting study. Betrothal in 
Lahaul is in the hands of the father and the maternal uncle of the boy. They 
take a pot of chang, that is liquor, and go to the parents of the girl and explain 
their inventions. The mother obtains the agreement of the girl and if it is 
forthcoming, chang is partaken of. Refusal to take it is tantamount to rejection 
of the offer of marriage. Chang is sent on two further occasions and the day of 
the marriage is then finally settled. On the wedding night the bride-groom 
comes to the house of the bride accompanied by his friends and has a little 
encounter with the servants of the house who will not let him in. When he .has 
obtained entry, his gifts are disclosed and his chang is passed round. Then the 
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bride’s dowry is presented. The bride-groom then takes his bride to his home 
and further ceremonies are gone through there. Age is not considered in the 
case of either sex, but poor people marry later than the rich. If the pair cannot 
agree subsequent to marriage, they may separate. As a rule, however, divorces 
are rare. If the marriage turns out childless, the second wife is taken but the 
first wife retains the position of honour in the house. Polyandry is common, 
although the normal form of married life is monogamy. A divorce is completed 
by the pair holding a thin thread of wool and breaking it by pulling it apart. In 
Spiti also when the bride-groom comes to take the bride from her father’s house, 
he is met by a party of bride’s friends and relations who abstuct the way and a 
sham fight of a very rough description ensues in which much drubbing is given to 
the bride-groom and his friends before they are allowed to pass. Divorce is 
recognised and the ceremony consists of holding the ends of a thread by the bride 
and the bride-groom and its severance by the application of light to the middle. 
Monogamy is the rule and a second wife is taken by the husband only in 
exceptional circumstances. Polyandry is not generally practised. 

In the matter of succession there is considerable difference and a curious 
practice prevails in Spiti. The custom of primogeniture prevails in the upper 
families of Lahaul. On the death of the father, the eldest son succeeds and as 
long as his brothers live with him they are maintained, but when they set up for 
themselves they get a small allotment of land. Among the subordinate land- 
holders, all sons are entitled to equal shares in their father’s holdings, but in 
practice they generally live together. Where the Hindu element prevails and the 
holdings are somewhat larger, separation of lands can take place. Unlike in 
India, generally, in default of sons, a daughter succeeds to the father’s whole 
estate in preference to collaterals, provided that she is not previously married and 
settled away from home elsewhere. In Spiti, although the prevailing system of 
inheritance is based on the rule of primogeniture, the eldest son succeeds in the 
life-time of his father. As soon as he marries, he takes over not only the family 
estate, but also the ancestral dwelling. The father retires to a smallei house and 
receives a plot of land for his maintenance. He has now no longer any- 
thing to do with the family estate and its burden falls on the son. The problem 
of younger sons is solved by sending them even in their childhood to monasteries 
in which they normally live their lives. Where, however, the eldest son has 
failed to beget children, one of them chooses to abandon the monastic life and 
takes his eldest brother’s place in the family. The second son is entitled to claim 
some land, but many of them keep it common with the eldest son; the other sons 
arc considered entitled to some subsistance allowance from the head of the family 
but in return they are expected to do certain kinds of work for him in the 
summer during which time, only older monks remain in the monasteries. If the 
head of the family dies leaving a young widow with no son or a son of tender 
age only, then the younger brother, if there is one, elects to leave the monastery, 
and thereupon he is at once considered the widow's husband. She hns no rifrht 



lo cbjccl ntul no innrriat!C ceremony even is considered necessary. If the head of 
ihe family has only daiitthtcrs. and wishes to marry one of tlicm and take her 
Ini'-baiul into the hou<e ns n son and heir, the younger brother in the monastery 
is entitled to ohjcci. leave the priesthood and beget a son. Sometimes lie will 
marry him''cir; at other limes, by agreement, he will cohabit with his sister-in-law 
in the hope getting a son by her. 

Corpses in bahaiil are nstiaily burnt and the ashes thrown in the river. 
The corpse of a high caste person is not touched nnlil the head Lama has been 
c.dlcd and has perfornted a ceremony of enabling the soul to escape from the 
srom.ich sphere it is supposed to reside. I’oiw people cremate the body as soon 
as possible and throw the ashes into the stream nearest the village. Amongst 
rich reoplc the cremation is dclayc.l and ashes arc taken to the point where the 
C'handcr and Hhaga rivers meet. A curious ceremony of cheating death is also 
performed where the de.uh of a beloved person appears inevitable, A life-size 
cthgv of a youth is made. This is dressed up with the clothes and ornaments of 
the sick person to present a likeness. A funeral procession is then fosmed and 
tk.c effigy i^ ‘olcmnly burnt. A person engaged for the purpose bewails the 
death of the person who is lying sick and goes on shouting that he has been dead 
now for 9 vc.ars. Titc object is to deceive the angel of death, and where 
<5eception is tinsucccssful, two fuiis'rals hiise to take place .1 shant one and a rc«d 
one, and nciihcr of ilicm is inexpensive. In Spiti also corpses arc usually burnt, 
bul'thcv arc Mimetimes exposed on Utc hills to be eaten by wild beasts or cut into 
snv.'.ll pieces and thrown to dogs mid birds, according to the customs of Tibet. 
In some of the monasteries the embalmed bodies of the deceased abbots in sitting 
posture base been interred in masonry pillars. But as a rule the abbots arc 
cremated. When the ground is frozen and fuel is scarce, the practice is obtained 
tsf bufvine infants in walls of houses in the winter. 

It is obvious from what I have said so far that the progress in tribal areas 
must remain slow. For several months the country lies in the grip of snow and 
is wholly inaccessible. At other times also, it suffercs from an c.xlrcmely cold 
climate and lack of communications. The conditions prevailing arc so diiTcrcht 

from those in other parts of the state that it is climcult to find even officers to be 
posted there. Iwery clTort, however, is being made to tackle these problems in 
hand and a beginning has been made in several directions. Nexv jecpable roads 
arc bcine constructed, irrigation facilities arc being improved, many scholarships 
arc b''inn aw-arded for studies, hospitals are being made and much stress ^ being 
laid on matters of public health. The problem of acquiring suitable officers as 
bcinn solved by selecting inhabitants of these regions and by picLmg and training 
them at Government expense for official -posts in future Much has still to ^e 
done and the Government of Punjab are greatly indebted to the Government of 
India for the generous manner in which they have accepted their 
financial aid in the interest ofthc.se remote regions. 
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q^ |t^ I I ^ TOT^qrTTO ^ ?r|f RTO JTit TO^T ^ f ^ 

?r2W, ^^r1%2 ^ ^ I ^TO ^qR |t^ t i qjr^R- 

TO fTO ^o, V 90 , c;o qr fqR qq gR ^ wr |t 1 1 w 

5rq^R q^T to ^ q=^qrT ?fk ^=qTqiT |t to i 

^q’qrq' % ^ % to f^qff to qrf frof # TORq# 

^ fro TO TO5 q-RT % f¥TO % TOq7 TO q'RT |2 | JTTftqrfTOf 

•o -o * 

# ^TO 'qrllRrfl w^ 1 1 qro ^R ^ tott stt^ 1 1 qw 
^ ftrf f qR TO# # TO# qn" ^ ^ 

q Hrf qrr ^R% q^T TOTOT ^TOT q# TOR |t, F^i^q# ^R-q I P^^r # TRT qRq" 
TO# ^‘qft TO-TOT q# q#t |t, q^ ^tto# to fro #t qro # |t 
qror q#t tort TOt TOqw 2^^ RnqR tor-??' R|iq # qrq' # r 
f#q^TR # #t, Rt RIT^ TOsff # ##f q# TRT R^l# TO #TOT 3#T TOR # 

^ -o 

TOT# TO# TOTOR RRft % ^RTR ff to| fR R# #t TOT# ? 

^ # fR" TO% TOR RT# ? Rt RRt TOR % RRT #T # TOT Rf T## RTR 
W R# ttqr# RTRTO -qTT#^-RTt- % TOR # RR^ ^ | I 

^k q#R |t ?TTfTOTfR#f q# TOR ^ 2^#TOf ?T|t R R#1f #t TORR 
- Rrfqqrfro# q# tot!# % fror rt| froRT RR-qRR RR# ■ 
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w ^ ratify CR t * 

(^) 'T5T-qTH?T 

mf^^Rft ^q-, %, qqnct, ^ ^ | i q%rr qFr-^q- 

^ # ^jfr^ t‘ 1 qm, ^ w^ 'rmt t fq^5 T(t % 

qq^ qr qq qr# %■ q^r^q ^qleqrf^q ^ | f-^sR 

fqw qq 1 1 ^ qjq qflr ^ qrtf fq^rr qff, ^-qR ^ft ^rr 
qq fei; qqq^-fqq w^ f^qr i qq fqqr qk ’ktq ^ qr^t 

qr qtqt i w q^q^qqt^ q^q^rq q?t ^ feq qr# q|q f i fkf 
q^t ^fq ^q ^qr^ qrfqqrat q^qi^r fqqrq % R^q qq % q^qqrf)' qk 
qrfqqjq^ qrRrrq qq qq qqq qiR qqqqqq^ q^qrqf % qrqrq qq ^ qk 
fqR^ f ^ |Tq qq ^qr qq q q^T qtqq q^q 

qr^ qfq gq ^-^qr qq q^w-qtqq #f ^ ^ i ^q q^rjqqf % q^:- 
qqqr ^ ^qr qq qpqqnr sTrfqqrrqqf q^ q^ qq^ q|^ qr fqq^ qq^R q 
fr qqqr-^qqkt qrfqqT^ ^qkf q^ qqqr q qf qqqrqq t^qr 

^qr qq qrqq qqqr t| |‘ ^ qq% qrq qr qq^q qkrr i 

q%q qrq qk w qrfqqRfr qkr^ | fqr qq% qrq qqq 

q tq sfk % fqq qq qfr t I qq^T q^rw qf f fqr qfy srq^q 

q qrq ^rqqt q^q qqqrq % fqq; qrtqqt tq q^T 3% q?t qqf - 

q^^ qrq qr^ 1 1 q^T fRk qqr qkiq q^qq qql-ts^ qq^q 
% fq qkriqT qrr qtqqr qrq 1 1 qqq q q^r qr^r fqr qq ^qrk qr-qkq 
qqqT-q^Tft q qffqR-qqq^ q ^-fqkr q q^ % qt# % ^qr fqqiqq qrrq 
q;T qfr fr ^ q^qiqi qm qrq i qq qt-qTf^ qq qkqq qrq qjf 
R q^wr qqqqf?qrf^^ frfqR^ qrfqqrfW % q^q-f^T^ qq 
q^ m^Tj qjqq ^ fq 1 1 

qRiqq q^ qTf^TT qrfqqrf^ ^ kt # ffkqiT ^ kq qq 
qqR qqkiqq qq ^ q^qq qq% qwtq q . qrqr qrqt | 
qqr q I 


(x) rqqH qrt 

qRjqfr qqqqf q qR^ qjq tfqg7 qq|f)- fqqq f fk^ ^qTT? k 
qfqqr q qqrqr qrfq^^qTTfr qqqq | i q skra ^ qqrqt % fqqrq 
qq^ qq qqq qq qfif qrqR qff 1 1 fqqq qrfqqrfkf k fkft qt 
q^ R qq^f oqrqRT % qqq qqq qqq I', qq k qivrq k kk i ^kr 
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^rff ^TT^TT g?TR ? 

^^TT t 1 

^fFr%JTT ^^ri 3fpT I % ^q, 
#f , 'T^, ?rrf? % 5% ^ ^RrrcTJff ^'1 i 

(ic) 

1^1- ^ ^ I TT^riT ?> ^FRT ^r ^r?rr ^ 

^ ^r I ?Tf? ?fk# vft ^ ^Tf ^fj? ?r ^ wl 

I ^qf , ^qr % qr^ q^r q^rr ^ |tqr ? q-qr# 

^ qrq- qfr; q^ f i qq qq^q qrlf^q i ^^q^ ?nfqqrqt ^ 
qn^ %qqr q^q qqt # 1 1 qfq qr^# qrq |, fq^j q^> 

=qqqq q ^q-dtq qtfeqr qrrd\ | ^ q^qr % =^qt qqqqr 

t I ^ #qqq # ^rr^' % q^ ^ft 1 1 

^ fqqq q q^R qrt qsrfqq^Rt q^qq qqiqr =qTf|^^ i qfdf q 
t^qr qq|<t q?t q^ qqqq^ qm qqqq ^ qf q^f qq? qq^ ^ qrqff 
qr qqkr fq^rr ^ft i 

o 

(^) 

(tr) qqfqqrqt fqq^ % qrq qrqtq qfqq^^ qft | q|Tff % 
qT f^qq 1 1 mf^qiql' ^ qrqtq qi^ qq^ qr^d" f 
^q^q qq% qqqrl' 5 ft # mwf^w sftq ^ qqqqq f i qql’ ^qtq q^t d^q 
qiqr qqr qq ^ Rqqr qfqr | i qq qq^R qrfqqrfqqf q^ mqt qr^q qtq 
q? ^ 1 1 q^ ^qdt qqqq qrt q|qtqt, •qtqft % qnflr |f 

qrfr frd^ I fqqq qqq^r, ^?qR wfk qtqr qrqr 1 1 qrfqqrq^ ^ 

^ qTfr ^ d^q qq irq^ fq^ qrqq ^r qRqr f i 

q^^-q>^ qrq^r dl | q| qrfq q^tqdt ?rq dl” ^ ^qr 1 1 
fqrqrq i^fq q^ qqq difq ^ qqqr 1 1 fq ^^5 fqqR-qriqq q ftq ^ 
qq'^w qqq qrqqiqq^ q^d^ q qi^ | i 

(dt) qf|qr qr qqr q?t ^rqq fqfeq qr^qtdqq qr qf^qr qqqr qq^ 
q^ qqqq qqq? % fqq frfqq^Rq? t qqi" ^ ^ t^' 

f'FT qt qpq §. qrpq qqrq ^ qr ^dV qqr % q^iqq 1 1 qqq? qqsqR 
qqnq ^ fqqr d^q ^ <tqt qtq qr^r qq? ^ qr qqdt 1 1 dtq qRr ■ qrq 
qifqqrqt qtq qqt qqtq % fqi:^ qqrt qq^ q# qi^ | i qf qqr - 
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^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^FT- 

?FTt ^^fFT ^g-FTT ^PT I 

% ^T.'^ 

( ^ ) ?TTq--^t^, ^r WT^T 5T % ^RW %, FW 

t=# t I ( ^ ) ^ ^ 'TT^ ^T ^ 

5T|f I ( ^ ) ^'^^'TF-f^-fl' 3TTf^^^ srr^R % ^ ^ 

iT^ qr =^t| ^ ^ 

^IT ^ "JR qRT I I^TTT I^R T?: 

^T t I ('^) ^ ?TT=^-TTR ^ ^ ^ 

^mr I (k) ^ ^ f i =^t| ^ 

I 

#?T-^ ^Ti^T^R % ^TTf^^ft ^ rI 'T^fr# ^ ^prf ^ 
tr^ cTf T ^R ^ ^RT t ?fR ?TTf^^ | I ?TTf?R^ ^ 

^ ^ |t fWcft sn^ I 1 5Tt^ ^ 

t -Tfk t ^'rf^jrt %'F ^ t i ?rT^r ^ ^r ^ i itr 

^fr % %iT t # tTR jtts ^ I r q:^ 

^ ^)f ^ I R f^R 'TT R =1^^ ^ iqR RT t' t 
57Tf<RT RTfe^T^ ^^FT f^^R % 

^ ?Rqp % FRT^T Rr ^ RTT ?T|f I I 

f^^R # ^|t Rf^R^ ^I^FRt ^?ri%R I % 5r=5^ fRT^ 

F RT I I RT# ^ ^TR Rff ^ 1 


( 0 (^) f^^T (^) RTf^R^ qRRff RR 

5T-RR?R mT ^Rf# RfRfT^Rff ^ STRT 1 ?Tf^7T TTW^ 
^ I RR ^RT RR R ^ PR | =r| ^ %# ^fit Rd^RTT f?#, "R ^fk 
?nfRTfW W'J ^cR^ RS% ^ ^;rff]- I ^ ?nf^r^ R-:)TR ^ fqR^ 
fIrR RF ^\% f^X dqtTtR ^ snfRT^ 'TRRT FRR ^ R% rIt RIIR- 
Rf^R R RTR ^ ^R ^ RR I 

c 


^i^^if^Rff ^ ^?T5FmiT 

RR fRfr RtIrR#- ttR R RR RR# RR R> R=5# RjftR f^# 
RTTl rf^^TKR qfe.t I ^TR f^R R^ RIIrRrV'# ^Tf RR!^ | R^ TRT 
^R-RrfRiTR n RRT vFT: RFR RR R R'=!: ^ f I RR R^tR RTIRRI^ % 
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^ I ?r 1 q;^ cqj^^ =3^J^ if 

I'^o IT^ ^Tft?T 5^-?: TT^ % qrr^ # q[^ Trfq ^l' ir^f ^ 

^ «Rt i I 1 mJ^ # ^IR't f't t • 

?R^ JTRff # ^ # T^r ^ f^TT qrr^ | 

T%T. ^ TTqrf ^?T% ^Tsff ^ frw TTJfr ! 

W qrsT T?: i 

- ^ w 1 ^ qr t? ^r 

^R 5Rt ^5^ qT ?T^ =^T I ^ ^TFT ^ir q-^ 

?R^ ^ pFqT I ^Tf^r f^-^r t qr Wt Tr^fl | i 

^ 5^ ^ ^TRf ^ T|1 t, ^^TT ^ ^1 1 ‘R^’ iR^r I I Rf^R^ft ^f 
^Rf % ^ ^R I ?nfer^ 

^ irqr fRT qr^ft^T ^ ^l^T ^>R q-f R f I 

?lf?iqF ?RT ^RRt q^R ^ ^Rff Rf^lf^IRr # RT^ff ^ 
fTTfl R^TRC #^R q^, R=| RP^ % ^ftR RTTR 1 

R^fTfR^ #?: tTTRTRtV RTTR TK ^ Tl# ^ ^TFRIRTf ^ 
mf^Rf^?Tf qrt IR^f FTRf t=^f I Rt RRRR<f # R^ RR^ 'R 

^ ?fk f # RRT qr "dR^ rt rT i ? 5.ico' ^ r^ rt rtT 
^R Rf^RfRff R' q^R ^^TRT ^Rpf Rt RR^ % RR R# I 

R3r =RT RR RR rff^(< ^TfRRT^ RfTRf tRsf RR RRff % qR 

^q^ RtRf RRT^ # ^rrIr r| 1 1 rIr, rrrr^ rPrr^ rr ^r# 

fR RR-RRR ^ RRTRRT^ RR RRI t=^ RR R^fl ^R)R RT R%R 

<3 O 

R>r t 1 5TR Rf RRTRRR RT RTT R%¥ R^ ? RR% qW rIw RTR % 
fRlT ^ Rqr t ? ^ t; ^ ^ RRRR RRtRTRI R^R PRITR 
I RRTT % R^ff RRff RT flR I rIr ^Rd RK RRRTT % 
fRRR RpRRfRRf RT RRRTR RT^ | I 

t RTRTR % fRTRg;#R Rf R fR RRRT^ RT Rf^fRff RT ReRR 
RTR RT tRpRR RrTTRfRR f I RT^-RR^ RTTIrR RRRT RRRR RTRTT 
q^ TRR ^RTRT RTf|^ I RfR RSR ^ ^ RRRTRf 

^RRT % ?T^RRR RRlff ^ R^ ^ Riq’R Rff fqRRf ^ Rf RRR RRpT RT 
RRTRT pT RR RTRR RTR I ^Rf RRTT Rfe RTRRRT^ RRIR RTq’R R^f 
fRRRf dl" RTR RT# RTRRRTT % RTR % RRfR fR^ R RTR RT# 
3TRRTR R % RRIr ^ rIrR RT2R>T R^'R RlfqRTfRRf Rf ^ RTR I 

O 
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?r% it' 

TTTf^^TfTTJff ^ 5rT?Tfe^T ^T^T ^!=r^r ^%|TfTT^ ?fk t^Tlf^ 

t 1 

^TT^STT^ W>^.^ ^T ^'TT^T f^^ifT | 1 TT^^TT cff^ f 

^ ^ft t ^rTf^srrf^f ^ f^qrr ^ cjftf ^ t • 

f^Tq- % ?ftT wrr^ ^ mf^^rrfW ^ ^’T 

5T|t 1 ^TTW STT^rr^T^ TTT^^rte 'TT^STTWrTTf # 

%^T S^TT^T W(€\ I I TTTHirfTT^ q’TS^T^rnff TT ^T^Iff^ 

^Tf ^|f f^T^ 1 W^T^^T # ^ ^ ^ 

I ?nTt ?r^ qrs^^T^ff % ^T|f tt% f i ^rrf^Tfejff 

# qrfir ^?rT fen | n^T ■?:qnr nw n qf n^ft 1 1 
qrenrq- innm % nfer ^rnnrft nqn-ni'npt nrl^nifnnf qn n^^qnr n«n 
nfeq^R^ nnn;^ | n"T^ mferfenf % w qT?:^ |; ^ w\wk \ 
% feq;nn ^ nnn n^r^fr f i nfn nt nif^nr 'n^nr^rnf 

nt^ w^Twr % n^t qn fen | feg n^ f^r# % qrreqt nrn 

n^qnft n ^ f^nq[^T fn^ ^ff? n^T qr nqn i 

^q”^ I fe ^1 fn^qn q?t nk nk ^ fen | fe 

nrsnTnrnli n nnn qrl nm f i 
niknrnt fnnm qrt nr^nfe q-rsninr n fefe nkft 
ninqli nq^ n^Tni ^rai 1 1 ^ ^ 1^ qiwmT 

n ^nnr qf ni | i ^ qr^r n f^r rr nfn qkn itnr 1 1 

nifernt fenfeft qn fn^r q^r ftt qnr ^kr | i qkf^nferf n ^ 
q^f" ^ ?nR n|f fernr i qfenf ^ ^ % fetr nr ^n% feir 
FTR ^fen ^Tn R fqn; ^ n $ 4 '\ ^ 

q\ Rn 1 

n^qkt n ^fen ?nR Rfe rr I fe^ 
TRqnk Tq^ n|n qnr 1 1 fn^ft ^^-qrr#^ ^ srfnq: i rr q^ nrqr 
^ nk ?qR ^ nff i qn^w ntF 

RqT qn fnfe nin n^ ^nr i q^Fnn-fnnR ^ fefe n % fn^ rr nk 

c\ 

qnkff n :qqnf ^^[^ nt"^ ^nin "nV 5T:fen f# Rn i 

% nT^RT-qn nqr qisniRnf f n|)r qfn^ i nnqnT q^r 
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I ^ q'T5®rRT?ff, ^ ^ tt 

^1% I 1 ^ ^ 'TTs^T^nRt # ^ 5n%^-q^ ^ Tm i f^r^^or 

^ fs^ % ^tXw ^^ett I I VITO ^ ^ 

^jTT^ 1 1 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ I ^Rf ^ 

^T%rr ^ ^ ^T ^T I 

^ % f%fT i%vrFr ^ i:r?f7 9rt^ ^ i 

TOT ?fk gr^’TTT ^ #f sfT VTo q-o %TV[T 5 ^tT ^TT^ert I 

T ^ ^ B # Vo o ) vni%q7 i 

^ TOT ^vff # 3fT% 1 

^TTsrfvRT qrSRWr^ff ^ irfr %{\x ^ ^ ^T% 1 

^T ^3^^ -fmj vft f^^T-^iT ^ ^ ^ 1 

^ttIttoV fro^T # ^ TOq^ # tts- 

1%TO qrr cTf T 1 q'f^ % ^TR ^T^Tt f^^FTT =^1^ I 

^"t ^ 1 m t f^vrrq- W3 ^jt 

% ^ ^ ^ ^q" ^T^T 1 1 5if q'lfr q^ ^t^fr 

|?rr 1 ^ ^RTOT f q-^ '=Tt<fT t i 

mfTOR qfR, ^fTO^, q^tTO ^T'ftqr 5nr% % 1 1 

^^-vr%qr ^ Tq% q^r ^tt t > ^ qrvft vRfT 

^ 1 1 % fTOT^r, fvnRq:rft f i ^ttX ^jw( ^t| ^b:t 

qn: % qxwr qr ^q-qror i vft^ trqr ^n 

■o o 

1%TO vp^ qr^ ^ ^ ^qvf ^ Tfr ^fqr ^ ^ qf # f^iTr ^ i 
^ ^ ^>c q-PcTO ftR I qrT vrf^ q^ ?ftT ^ fq^q^q’ t i q'f'^ 
^TTT^ VTT qrr fqqr ^ q|Rf % f^rqr^ q-f | ?ft-T 
^qi qR ^TTT # v{R fr ^t^t f i 
ufw % viTTff, q^?ff, TO-'^-q^ q^t % ^’q qrirfqq 
I \ q^fq ^rqt ^ ^fq qq-qq % qrqr t qqrfq q^ q^t ^dl" % 
^fq ^q v^T 1 1 q^ fqrqqr qq fqqrq qqt 1 1 % f^q qqr qqr^ 

v:^qr t ^iq qq q qt fqr qq i 

3TTfqqT^ ^-jqq qqq qiqqqtq qfqfq q^r ^qiqq q^qq qtq^^ ^r 

q,q^ 3 tt^ 1 1 fgi: cp; I jqqqrq qqid’ f i qq 
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q"?: | 'n^ ^ 1 1 

fe ^ ^ff ^x ts 1 1 3Tq-^ tsiqr^ ^ 

qTTT^ I ^2ff ;^5 1 1 

fq^ ^Ttfk #3^7 ^ ^1=^ ^ fqrcr ^ 

fwqnc ^ ^T qTi;^ I fcRT: q;^ ^x ts t i wr ^ 

^ ^ fT q7T srqr^r |i qftf^ ^■tTrg;qq7'fTT^ | 

^ I I ^ 'ft^ % 'TT^ I 1 

I 1 TT^ snfqRT^ RTR % ?rTq7[^ ^ 

^ #3T^ I ?i1i: q-^ 'tIr f^- 

q% 1 1 

fRqp; % qr qrq^Tfxqt ^ 1 1 ^qrq^r rn’T 

Tsqqq- ^Fsft^ x^'m^ ^ t ^ fqqg H3 ^nq x(\x tqrr qrr , w{ 1 1 
^ t ^ q'^qqft q^r^Kt, ‘^t^, qtf^q^ anf? 

^qqn: ^ rtI ^ t 1 mq % qr % qqqr % fqrcr qqq 

#fqr?; ^ qt% ^ ^T'Rqqr?: ^qr qrr^ 1 1 - ^tr; qR^q^ 

qrtl ^ ^mr TO ^ 1 1 q qr^ ^x sRR^qqr to,'rt| TOt ft ^ 
w^ ^ 1 1 ■ ' ' , 

fro^ % fqrfT ^fqrV ^qiqr mmx^ |; ami'T 1 qrfqq 
qRqrt snw q f^^^qr # qt q%-q?qt to ^qr qrrqr t 1 fqqTflqr 
q7T % ^x ‘ts’ ^ttr ^^qfqqr q^ 1 1 %q^ q^ qi%- fro^ q^r 
RR Irr 1 1 ^^%iT ?rrfqqT%2Tf ^ q^-qf7%q^ ^rf^- 

fq’qt Trfr^ • ^ '^nqft | qr ^ ?rff 1 f^q^q % Irto 7Rq7 

277- 1 f^.T^q^ qTT TO ^ 1 1- %x(fk^ ^fTf^TO ^qfq^er t 1 . 

7 TOft-;TOf, #7f, 'rd ?rrf^ ^ B^-q-qr ^iTO q77t 1 1 Ttqrqr ‘ qn^f 
^ qq1 ’q to ^qq^r qfcr tot to | ttf^t ^x\^ 
sqfqRK % 7^17 q^T TO qTOT TO ^ 7^T I I qRT^ % 3%TO ^TTf- 
qTR, TTOf % 3%qR qftT TOTT^ TiiRqTRt TOTfq qrqr# |r 
qR^TOT TO qq qTTTOq ttto % qqr 77 | 7=qrq€ to 

qq ^ I j 

7 qrfe TO q7T qiq ^ to^ | wr q^t tot q 

7R% I sfk f^^f q^ 7 ^rfroiro qff qr?^ 1 7 qqqr qrt qcr qff to^ 

TOT ^ 7 ^ TO% I 1% q^ q TO ^qf^^TF qqrfqiqT ST^’?: ^TftrqT 
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?T ^ ^ ^ '^Tcft I 3 ft^ l^crr % 

msT ^3^ ^ 1 1 

???r5TfT 

- >3 

# ^f=^ ^RR ?rRR STR^^T^ |; =^r| 

m i g'^srrsff ^ % g;# 

fW'T ^f=^ ?fRR^ t I ?r^R?r % ^FT'T Rf^^ft ^R- 

^??Tt R?-^ srr ^T^ft I ; t^'t'srqr^'f ^"t ^tr 1 1 

f^Rq* ?rk fq-oft ^^?Tml % wr^r^ ^ m€ ^ ^mr 

^ R^% 1 q:=fr-|g-^ % ^ 5r%# tj^ ft =q'q ^ ^Rqr 

R^ I I qf^ qrtf qRT qF3;R | ^ ^TT^ft ^ fR^T 

RT^ 1 1 ^Rqt?q-^r ^ #' ?Trf^T^ RqqF^f r^ 1 1 

% sTiferlRqf qrt 5r?# §■ q-^ ^qr =qr|^ ^Tfq^ =qRft 7| i 

F^q^TTR RRTV (tTo^To) R qpRRt ^ RfeRT^ q'RRf ^ 

Rrq' ^ %^T ^r | ?ftT q^^rq- # s^trstt | i w 

#ft-^2RTR 5rfe: 1 1 ^ #‘ RR I fqF qr^iw f^Rq' 

' ?rqql ^3:13 ^ I; q^ff ? w ^ ^rqfR gql" r^ i 
q-^ ?R^r fqqf r%r i 

q'qR^ ^R m qi^ €t^ ^ % Fr^ rt^’ ^r 

TTo q-o ^-^qTTT # qq q# ^ ?TqqR RR^q' fqR t I Rfqqrfq'zff % 

■o ^ 

^Irr % ^qr q^qr # qi’q' RRrr qqTqF 1 1 rt fqqrq' q'qrq; q^ 1 
=qR Frq'. q;R q;- q;q7-q:qF fqRq % Rq^q?^: qqiir qtr 1 fq-Rq- wj 
ij:^ q^ Frqrr fq^f^ fqRqf # F^q^ q# #’ ^ qR? |r | 

q^ Rf^^ qrqqr’q f^^Tq" R^ Rft ^ qrr^f qw ^=# q^% ^ qff q^q 
^qrr 1 w RR Fr qR q'qfRRq ^q!TR ^ q qr)" f 1 ^qq 

q Rqr 1 1% qrrfqqrq q'Rrq fqqrq q ^qrqqt qq" q^ ^ q^" qqqrr ^q 
qq ft 1 qq% qqq qrqqtfqqT q q^ q'fR RRq fq^qt ^ — “°qq ?qq 
' ftqr I 1” “qTeqrqr-f^Rq q fq^tq 1” wrF? i qfq ^q fqqtq ^ fq^r 
J qqr qt q qf qft ^ ^ qifqqifq^i^ R qff f 1 qiTi c^tqqf 

%qq q^R't qiq=qiF[qf % qiqq ^ t ' 

qif^ifqqt q ^q qt qfRq R^q f^T qqqjt Rq r qq 

AS 

qt R't fqqiq qft qicq | i 

q q't qiR q^I^ qjt gqratn fe qRiq qil qiq qfq^ TRq % qrftqffqqf 
^ Iqi qrff q I qrTfq-Rqt; qiqT^-fqqRj rtr ^ ^iq ^T/q^ 
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^TC^kI: qtSRTsqt JPT SI^^^?Tr?q:irHqlf H ?T% I 

r{ Tl^q, qq | \ 

^Tr^%ciir ^ 

(ir) ^ f^rr^ ^F5Jfr ^ 

^T^T^T I 1 ^ ^ ^o ^ o ’T' Wf’T ’■^ 1 fe '4t 

STTf^^Tf^^'f ^ I ^ f ^ m 

f^qr w 1 1 fe ^jft^ ^ ^-7 'TT^rr | i 

xT^q- % i?fw ^«rT f^^iT % f^r^T arP'^^TTfr % ’t’ 

T|T «rT % ttr spF ^:qT ^ 

^ trqr 5Tf[^q[ % ^r«r ?fT?Tt ir^ 3l-?n=^ ^ 

I ’T^^qr % qT ^ 

t=^5^T =^T|^T, 1 ^^rt q?t ^ 3T5ff I 1 Tf^ ^ Sfiq- f^r- 

i” qT q^ =q^T Pqr ^r % q^-q ^ t 

fqqrsqqf ^-qtq f^^q-cfqrqq qrr %qTqq 1 1 ^q^qqt % q^ q W 
q^q q qqrrl qt^, %qqRt, qq^-qr qq^r, ^^^.qr sqfq qt^ q ^ q|t 
1 ?^ fqqr 1 1 qfq qt g> qqt ql q^ qq qqr fq? qr>r qiq i qq^ 
qqtq q*’’! fqq q^ qr q?t qqqqqr^ qfq % fqqnq iqqr qqr — ^ ftqr 
q^qq I q^f^ jf^iq ^iq^q fqqiq % q^qqiTr ^ w qq^ q 
qrfqq q i q^K qqqr % q, fqqr fqqr^ ^ qrqr %, 

qrfq qrfqqf ^ qq\q ^-qTfqqifqql % qiq qfq^ qrx ^ 1 1 q qq 
f qq q^qJT^ qqqrf^qt ^ qfqqfq % qq% f i qqqfqqf ^ qrf^- 
qjTfr qqr ^ qrqt qif^q qk fqqr^qq' qt ?q qt^ qfr qq^ ^qqr 
qrf^ qfi ^ qqifqq qr qqqrq itar T|qT qt^ qrfqqTfqqf qr 
qrq i 

(^) qfqqiq ^ qqq qqq=^ ^ qfqqr k kr ^ (q) q q^P^^- 
fq^ q ^ qr q^q ^ | i fq--^ q^ qq ^q q^q^qq f ^ qf^ 

(^) qkt^ qfqqr % (q) % qqqrT qrgqrd qpq?qt f^qqqq 

% qjqpq q qo qo qrqrq q qq-Fq | fq q|qr^ ^ ’T qrq 

1 1 qf ^ q^ qrq qr (fq^qq fwqqt k #f q^) i q^ 
qqs qjq qqqr % qqrqr qqr qr i wq qrfqqrfqqf % qq-lq qr qrrq 
q^ 1 1 fq^?: qrfqqrfqqf ^ q% ^tqt ? q;# qqql'qr ^ ^ 
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^ Tm ^ fen 1 1 ^ 1 1 

n ^ |t w sfh: q-rj^qrFnjff ^r'JT ?r|F |nr i 

n n srfq^^fr ^fq-^ ^?q- ^ 

=^^r f I 

5^R ^ ^ f ^ftsr ft q>TT!n 

=5Tf^ t 

(fr) ? 5.v^ n n ntw 3ifn??n 

% nrf^ifeqlr ^tt mfe^M ^ n^^rr % feir ^ 

n^Fnrr ^ ^ t ^ ^int | i %^n n^'nr % fenrntn % qrn 

fe# % feiT xT-qr |5rr^ ^nTr nrn f i tt nrfe ^ifn^ff 
w ^r nnr n ^ ^ ^rn ? 

?nf?gT?f\‘ ^ ^ 5 W?Tf?R JIc^SiT ?T?r?gnfi’ ?r^q?If 

n t nqn nfTR ^ ^ T|r sn ^ 

trqx xrqr ninnr fnnr i fe# ^ n^n^fe % n^rlrr 

’Ttfen ^rfe n ^ nr nnr 1 1 ^nn Tfn 

nrfenfnnf % ^nn ^tfen ^r it^t ^rr^ ^ts: n^rmr fen% nar- 

^ mfenif^ n % feir ^f^n: ^?n nr ^ 

^ nnnnn fe ^ nrn-nr# n nf cr tnr ^nnr ^ 

^'f^rt I ^=#-n# ^ nt n 5^1 f i nR ntnf n 

• 'tnnr fnnr i trqx n^^rf nr# nt #nrT fr nnr i ^ n| nR'is 
^ fe^nn I w # nntTi? ^ fenr-qr^ # i ^ 
nnrt fe nrw ni^ 1 1 feft^ fenr^n^ ^ i ntn |t 
^ ^ ^ nrF^nV nw nsr ? fen snf^nmlr n 

nn ^ ^ ^ nf , Ffefn ^r ?fe: nnr^ nmnr nrn n?r 

n%nT ? ^ nrfiq fe ^ ^rrf^^rfnJTf ^ xf^rq^iT 5 ) 

(f ) ni# nt nmt nTfe-feFm n nn ft nr^ n nn ^ femn 
n rnn nn i ’fe-^n nrfe-nnrnn ^ i^fn^rfe^ nf^^rc fe^ ^mn- 
nmnn % n^nr n^nr nfer ^Rn ^ fen ^ 't^t^ mfe 

fepnff r: nr fen |; nn fef n^ fen)' ^ nTr nnfn ^Rn ^ i fem 

nffn-fern^ % nffe: nrn nn nrfenr^ n-^fe' fe^f ff ^ nf nn fen 

^ Rnm ^ | i nrf^^rxft n cRJ ^yiq-qi^iqs vrgT ^h^tt ^T%r 

5 iqT =qTT-qT^ qf-fen fe+^^tO ?i^nq ^ fr fen nrf j 
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^ f^^T ^ I I ^rar^TcTr 

?ftT ’TfTft2T% ^r ^T ^ ^ sft^ f ^ ^ 

I ^T, ^^Wf ^fTW^T ^ I I # €\ 

I 1 t Tint ^ ? 1^7% W ^ 

% f^TT qfZTT I ? SiTP^r^ ttP^It q-=^ ^ 

t 1 wn^ ^ ^ ft ^ ^ qw fTT¥ f^r, 

WT ntqT, ^ ifr ^sfw I ^TR ^ 

^ I 1 ?Tf^ ?ft?: ^ 57=5# ^ t I f^-5 

ws^\ ?Tt I f% f%trT snir \ srfrft ^ ^ 

TO ^ ^TO FTF5 fm'Y; qFT WF F fTO=^^^ fr^fV Pto ^ F? % ^ 

1 ^T^m i ^ FTOTT^ ^ TT^ ft ^snf^cr f \ ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ff I F^"t ft F?fr t I 3 t=5^,t 5Tfr 

WP^ 1 ^nf^T^ Fff ?rmf '7f^T^ fto ftttr sq-pr 

T# f¥ ^|PTt ^rP'TT'j P ft; pff ft % f ^ q^roK ft sproV 

Pp ^ pfr^sTP % fr^ qft Tfft 1 FTq‘ ft ft wp w 

prfe ^TOift ft ft? p qf% I srrlf ^ft ft pf ft^: ff ^ 

ff STW ^ FPP JIf f 7;?qT ^FT PtT ^ ^ ftT P ft 

37HT 1 p=Eff % TOqr^ f ffp PR f ^\^zx (P^^^) ft ft fr-fPr pt^ ft 
Ifro ^ ft PTP I proft f PTPTTP ftott: % %it ptp f ft pff- 
P^TP PtrT PTP I Pf PR Pt-ftP ppf PR pf I PP PTppPlPppt RT RRTP 
ftp fr PTP ft pft p'tppr RT PPtP pRPT PTP RftpR pft PtPPT ft RP ft 
TOTO I ft PR?5 Rft PTfpPTppPf P PP^P RP fpPT ft Rpbprf sfp P? 
Prpft I ^Ppp ^^*tq ^ mpfTf PtoPpp ft^rt sjftp pqv?i ^mnt i 

^rpPTtolf P7t FFTlfW JJTTpf 

Plfroift TOPTP f R Pp f ppfpp f 1 pp PPPT ft PPPT ^ ff^ 
RPP R PP P pft, PPP PTPP-RPTP % PPPP I ^ fpp PRT ^ PPRP 
PTfRTPpPT P PP PTPPT PP fpp ft P PR PTPPT RfffR PTP fpR ft 

^ c\ 

PP'P fpRfpP PRPrft P PPT f fep FTP PTPT PTPT f I RPTP f pfffpRT 
P ftp fRPt PTPR P5P PT PPTP RT PPPTP pft RPf I 5RTP qtP % PPP 
P X^. ntf; pnpqi | TnrppT | ?pqtt ^-ptpT ppr % fpRP pff 

F*t PTPt J FP fpPTPPTPT ^ P^TtFP 5 ^ 5PT=^t, PTgpTR, 5Rrgr % S%PR ptfpSF Plfp I 
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3^ g?T ^31 I 33 51313 iSt 3153 35! 35131 , 3 333 3331 331 % 

33151 3333 313 3*3 % 3,3,3 33 315 3313, f fe ?33it ^ifs- 333* 333 333 3 
5> 51313 31* 313 5 1 51111T, J35i> f5RI33ro % 515 33^ 13I* 333.3x3 

3t3 ^ fl--: _33 S I !*# 3331 3 ST ^ITT ^TST |r # ' 3fe 33313 ' 

caiffT-^^^TnT ^ q n't vft % ^TTcT gtr;^ I 

;jxW t%^T 

3^ fsTSTr ^ f^-rr ^ ^ 

^r^t ^ <r l^TT 'T% I ^ nn: frrsTT ^rfcg^t nsf feir 

^ cTH ==RT ftv.T^ir r^, , 

^ ^>1T I f^ntr H^tTiTTj ^Tife^'t k if ^ m 

5nfen n I ^'pr 5fTf?3T=fr f^n^'f i?r 

^^rr, ^ STnT.n q ^fT' ^fcTH ^TT ?r ^ =. 

fetr "rrnR -at ^ fen mf ^n=fr fm } 
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^ ^ t 1 ^ ^TW ^ ^'T^^TcTT^ ^ 

1 1 ^ sra-R % ^ srrf^-tfTRr^ ^ ^rt ^r^r^ff # 

f^^ft I’ I ^ ^ ^R Rf^^ircl ^ vfl ?ft ?;TT5ncflcT ?n»5^i: 

^>Tt i mwK ^T ^ ^HT I fRi iinf5g[i?fl rcTi??! wk 

% ^ % RiT 51^^ 55t I tr^ EEl-Elfe 

E^rat 1 1 


tf?E"o 

5 lil?lT«l(R| '^R. "ft. <R'^!lkr) 

( X ) ^ 

^rrf^TT^ str; ^ ^ | i % ^ qr ^ 

^cR % fkiT ^mx q’ff \ #rft-ETft # ^ ^ q’T'^ 

I ^ ^ f?rT% #■ R fe m Tf^ TfR t 
f^R^r ^?sT# qrt mfcT-^Ri^f # ^ \ irf^ 

qR ft ^ ^ I- ?RT q-4 rrTT sr^r: ^ fqr^ | fq^ 

E^t 5fwf ^ wkRT qf ^T t f f ^ ^ l^r €\ 

2qR sf^T mcrm^ t ^fq e^ 1 1 q^f Eqqrr qq ^ ^ET t I 
ETET^q qrtfR qq qtrsrrqr f^r ETqrqqr ?rR ^x ^qq qq qTETqrq q|^ 
fqq I 1 ETE 3T^ ^TER I qE% qqtf^W ^ q^q q^f f I 
Erqqq cffERTR qt| ftr ^ET (qo Eo) fsr# qrt — qfiqqrTjT E|qkr ^ 
qfiqqqjR Etqq^ EER % ETE f ^ qrl^T qk q^^ ^pqkr EEpr qq I 

tqr^ erVe % jqq^q-^q qq ete q^ qqq R^qr eet qrt^T ee q^t’Er 
EET I qli^ qq^ qfkqrjq % g;# q ^*\x 3;qqr qfqqq q 1 1 ee% r^e 
% fqq fEETE qq qEE EER f^ET EET ET I qqlE EE qV 

WT r^q qq! q ' itE % ete ■^ft e ^Ef q^Et# ^se | qk i:fq7-qq7 

sfqq qit qrq qtq f i qjrqcTE; f ^ fEEf q q e1^ eet EkiE 
qr ETEE 1 

qET^qq ^ ^e — ^ ^^q^ % qq^ 

^fqq q qq^ ErkETEl f.qq: ee eet i e^t r eee q^.qqq: ^ ^ 
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^ ^t ^ ^ ^ I ^ ^r=^ |q ^ 

% ^Tflr ^1 qr ^ irq^ ^ ^ft^ft t srrq- ^^rr ^ i ?r^ 

TO ^ t ^ ^ ^ |iT ^ 

^FTO^ ^ I I ^ ^^r-TOT ^ ^T'Ffr 

% t^T % ^ ?r^T ^r i ^rf to ^ toptI 

ft qfjft f%r ^TTfrofW ^ ^ ^r ^ | i % 

%iT 1 1 TOHX ^ =^^iT ^rrfTOfrof ^ to^ ^r 

^ ^ TOT ^ ^PT i% TOT ^r TOT^T^ ^Tifrotolf ^ 

% ft I 

'O c\ ^ 

iT^ TO 31^ 1 1 ^ ^rrfTOTft %fer ^Ft q^ qr?:t 

I I w ^ ^ ^qt^ ^ |f qrqq ^irt ^F^i? qff^ ^ qTTf% qp^ 
ft^t f I ^q^'l 3 f 7 T^ ^?r ^ qror^qf^r f i ^nroc 

=qTffiT fqr ^ ^nirofW q?r ^ ft ^riTt#' ^ % f^qj ^festro 

^TTT ^q?ff ^ ^tFt q' q^T ^ I to ft ^ ^ ^ftqq- 

f^TO qrr mw^ fq# t sq ^iq % qfqq t| i 

(^) 

q^ TOiq ^q q qr^q^ ^ qq | qqq qf% 

qqq TO qq I fq^qr qtq q TOrqri f i % qrq- q^ 

1 1 qiTO q ftqr qf f 1% q q qrqq =to ^ qft^T 

qrq qr^ | i qq^q q fq^Tqr qr^f | fq qqq % fqqrqf ^ 

qqqf qq qtfq qtq ft i^qt ^ ^ qqq^ q q^T qfT % qqq^ 
qq qx^ ft TO^TT q^ f¥?5 qqtqqifq^ ql^qrrq % q^ qrqq q|l | i 
fqf^ q<qrR q^ qrlftr qrfqqrqt % fq^qrf qrt |Frq % fqq; 
qqr qq-q fq^r qjq qqrq; qt sqfqqrqt frofqqlr % f^ qqqqq ft q% i 
iq% TT^ qf TO qt ftqr fq qrq qq qrTO q^r % q qrq qr^ qff 
qr q%qr i to qqqq I fq ^ro % qriqCt qqr fqfqq ^q ^ ^ 
fqqrqf % fif ^ q qqf ft# qrqr | qt q# q^ f qq| qft froqt i 
^qqq qq?qr qft 1 3 # qrwqFt qq f 1 q fqqrqf qq# =q?q ^fq-^ 
qfr ft# fqq# fq ^ fqqrqf ft# f i q^qq^ q# ^q% qr# q qt q|q 
TOT TO q iff IT \ zn" #t qrfqqrfqqf % qqq ^t, qqjq. 
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JTT if % f^rr 

( ^ r^ 

m 4 \ % cr|^ ^fj!- |' i ^-^fcr ?frr 

g;^-'TT 5 #■ ^ ^“tf ?rff frcrr i ^^fcr ^ 

^ cfr ^ ^rfcT % fjT^T^T ^ | I # 

^ ^ sftK ^T^r imi 

t||' 1 ?TTf^^ 2 ff ^ iT^ f^T^TH I f%% cr|^ W‘^ 
fr^r 1 ^ ^^rr ^ eft 

^Tf^ ^ f^T ^RTT t, 31^^ STf ^ f 

5 rT% K ^rr^T | 1 ^rf? ^|t %?ft ^f^r#r |r 

eft ^ ^ wf ^sjT^ 1 ^frqpr ^^ctt t 

^of^rfe^ff 5 Fr ^ 1 1 

C\ ^ C\ ^ 

imi ?rTtr ^r? 1 1 % ^ to ^r 

5 r^tTO ^ TO% TO ^r 1 1 ^rf^ % f^pc % 

^ ^ 1 4 ^ ^ TOt?^f^ t ' 

% TOT TO ^r^’: ^ TOTOTt ^ ?ft fr^? to | 1 to to ?tto 
/ 

TOr^ ^ ^ ^ ^ TOff 1 

(>f) ^Tfromt 

t% ^nf^TOft ^ ^ f??5l-^ I 1 q^ ^ t 

^TO^ ^nfqTOft TOTeft ^ ^ ^qr qft TOt % qro’q to ^ | f q# 

^^\t{ TO TOTO qfeqr, qq^ ?fk TOqfcq ^'tTO |t t 1 TOft ^ to^ 

T^ qrr TO^^ 1 1 qfqt q qr^ ^ qftf grqqr | 1 qqf q to qro 
I qt q- TO ■ qf T qrqt q% | ^ TO^ ^ to toto qror 
1 1 TO^ qrq to^ TOrt qt q^ |’ q ^ q qqqr TOiq q^ 1 
q^ t % ^ fqqtfqqr ^ fqqTR qroq to qi^ |' 1 q^q-fqqtrqqf 
^ qq-qq TO qqftq qrqTO to-to q |t qq | ^ qq qiqr f 1 

qqro^ qft qrf^q: fq q^. mf^qT^ q^gtq -q TOTqro TOqq qr^ 1 





^n^nr ^ru ^ jft^rfrR ^rf^ #' ^ 

^r t| f ^ri^ ^ ^wr:*% ^rr^rft | sftq: ^rf^-Gq-^ f^nr ^ ^rpT^rr 
I qfq ^r^R # qifq' q" f qjtf qf^^q- q- |?rr ^ .=q^ 

^ ^ q'qr^ ^ fF qftq- fqq=qq' ^ ^fq’ qq’ tt ?rr^rq^ i ^ 

=q% ^?:qnT ^ qf f ^ qrnrq- ^ % ^=q- 

^ qf q" ^?qf srq- ^ qwq" | ^f)- % qrf q?t |t q*^ q-f^qr 

f%^?q^ir, qqifqqTTMf ^q^T ^Rqq'ff ^ f, ^rq- q^ qr^r 

q^ ^ qqiqr 1% i^qY ^feft q^t q" ^rq' ^qi qi’^ qqqnr Tq^ I’lr qj 
f^Fr% qTTTW snfqqr# ^r| =q# q^ Iw ^ 
fq^ q^ 3T^ =q1wTf | q- fqq# q?t qt ^ srrf q^ 
qrqw srrqrq' =qT^ ?ftT ^ ^ | qr ^ qqTf^qrrf^ q 

^?q% q^qtqt qqqqrqfaff % qqq ^ q|T qr%T m^m q sm qt 
srqqq- qiqR ^qrq ^ ^ f fWq% ^sqqrt qft%q^, srrfqq', ^jqj^fqqr^ 
qqr qrqrfqqi’ qqfq" q qq% qnrq t^qi" q^H qrqqi’ fqq ^qqr ^ qrqT 
fqqq q fqqrq qr ^qr qqqq qrqqr ^qR 

^ ^ qqqq ^'t q# | i qfq ^qrd qqiqq^ ^qt q^# q qrqqr qtsnrf ^ 

^ qqr grfe'q ^ q^r qrar ^ qrq qh: qtq q% 

^ srqgi; ^q qft qr^ qtqqrq qq^w ^ q^ i ^q qftqf q?!" qrqf^f fq^q- 
f%l%q I ^ ^q qq q qrqqrq q q^q^ qrq^ |' i ^ qrq q^ qq qi^ i 

^ qr JT^TT-sqf^qqf q fqrq^Rl, 

qqrf, qf^'^qqr, ^qrqq, fqqqrq, qfqqqr, qft^, q^qqr, qq^tq q rr^iTT^q 
qrq q^ qrqqr ^ q qrr: q^ ^qt t, q^ qqq^ q^fq qq qqrq f i 
fq^q qnrqr qqr qfq q^ qrqqi A' qr qrqr qrr qq qrr’ qrq ql" qqq^ ^ 
ffqq q^ fsqrqq qf?q^ qqq str qr# q qfqqR qq qq q# {rqt# fq^qr 
^ I qt"^ qrqi ^-^qrr #q qq qrrq qqrqr^ qqqt qqqt qqq qjq'?' # q# 
I q|; qqqt fqrqq'rft' q q^qrf qq qqtq^ f qrq q qqq# qfqt qt qqt 

q ^ qrq qrr^ ^qqr^t q q^^qrl # % qq^ qq 
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I ^ ^ ?rrfe, ^ir 

m«r ^T eft 

^ f ^ 1 ^ ^^cT ^ ^>1 ^ 

^Wt ^T ?Rf^ ^T I fkm 5T^|ft #?iT, t^nT 

TO^TT, sr^r^^ =^ ^ 5 TT 'T^ fe ^ ^ ^ w 

mA ^ ^ 'Tf ^ t ^ ^ ^^rmr 1 1 

% |TT=^T(t ^>^1 sq^^Tfe^^ ^-35T(t % 

t^T, ^'t^t ^Tt =^‘Tft ftf^ ^ ^PT^ ^ 

fft'^t V ^T 'Tr^=^ T^ ^ ^ 

sTife m ^nfk qr ^ f ^ sr^ qtqr f% ^ ^ 

^ qi^TT, ^ ^?RTT ^ f^=^ 

feTO-qpr ^T t I WT^ ?TTf^fW ^T 

PcTO, ^'n^T, ?^T=^R-f^R, ^ ^Tiq^cTT, 

|t ^ t ?rsTf^ % 5rT=^ ^ 

STT^t % % f ^ I ^^tjf 5ft^T ^TFT % ^ 

^ 5r2TT ^ Tn^ ^qr ^ ?r%^T ?tt ^ ^f^R 

I I l€t 3i:Fft ^rsTT^ff fr^Ml q- ^iqmf qft 5citpn^ ?rrf?- 
qrf^^ % ^^flq qeq, q" tieq qxTq^wT qft ^^qqR ^sqq^ ^Rq^q^rq^ 

qq qT^% qftq qRqr qr^ f i ^nf^Wf ^ ^ 
fqqrqqT qfk | fqr % ?iqqt ^'t qrt qr^ | ?rn^ fMiq qq 
^qi 1 1 qpqt q^tf ^ qftq ^ ^q qrifqqt qR ^ | ^ qmrf^rqT ^ 
% qr^q qfr qrqr ^mr i qrq^ ^qfq % j^r ^ ^ #' qr 

qq'^ qrr^ % q^ q^'d qrq | qRg q^q fqr^ qqof qr ^ftqfqt q^t 
% ^qqq qT=# fqqrt qqf q^ q^ ^?rq^ qsi^ qr 
^fqqjT q^r ^t ^ s^-erq Tnfqqr % fm qqqrt qq^ ^q % 
q qqq qq fq^T qR ^ |, qi| qq qq^^ % qq# qtf^ q 
sFqt qqf q ^ qr qq qifqq^ qr fqRnrq % qrq ^qqrr i^qfrqqR qt^ qq% 
fqqqiq-qiq qq q|q 1 fq^ qtqq qf<q qrq qrRqrfqqf qR qq^ 
qqqt q^q, q fq4i*^1 qq qrqqT'^ q qR% qq^ qqqi 
qt qrqr qrqR qqqt q^q qc qrqr f i qqq^R ^ 

fqq^ qrqqr | qifqqrfqqf ^ q^'fq sft ^%q "^q q 
q^qtq q i 

V. ^nferf^f ^ Hi|q % qf^rq qRqr — =qf^ qrfqqi^ 
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^ I ^ ^ ^ t. ?T4|t^raT^^ ^ ’f^Fft 

?t‘ ?T|f t, ( \ ) ^ ^ ^ 

% fm ^T mm T^ wcqrf^ ^ ^ ^sn^Tf, ^ ^ 

mrnrn mx ^tt^tt ^R^fV mx mmm i 

(^) ^srmTf m q’fe’^ ^r fen: ^ 

m$ mx qm 1 fe% ^ ^ ^ ^l^ft ( ^ ) wf)" ’ttt 

?T^ ^ fe?T ^r t ?rfek % 'Tfrfr ^ #' 

'Tif f (y) ^ ^ ^ ^TTW ¥ ^r^qT 

f ^ mmm | ^ ^-mjx ^rft# mj ^ ^r t ^ ^rt 

# mmm % ?rfr w mmm, mmm wf ^ ^rr# ^ ^ 

f^-fer i (k) w^rnrn'^ wt 

^TR^, ^ ^TT ^ ^ 'T^T?'^ ^jRTT^ ^Rvft 

mm\m ^ qr i ^x fRt^ i ( ^ ) ^ 

feTR % 3rrf^ I ^ ^r^rf # ^ ^%q:^ ^rff i 

(vs) ^qff m ^ fer % ^q- | fe% stt^t^ 

q^t qf^q’^ |, feqft ^ mfi mx ?fe, ^r qrtf 
% m qrtl ff^T^TRi^ ^ mmmm ^x m q^f wrf fq^^rr^' % ^ 
xrm^m I ^fef qrt =qrT| ^ fet q;qt m q^f qf^^ ^ ^ ft 
%mmT ^ ^ I fq7 feR mmmx qrt tmmx ^ i 

^Rq^r^ Tq^qrTf^TJff ^fe q>t ^ ft ^q% ft^ qrr f^mim ^T|t 
Tf R, f ^q^r q^Rt^ f fqr ^q^ qrrqfef ^xj m % ^^r, 

f =q^, tqiT qq^f qrqqrt q^r qnrr mx mm mm ^ 
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m, 

1%^ft ?n’?rr ^ ^ ^R^rr^ 

Cs 

5?RTT 1 1 ^ €t ^wr ^ ^rf , t ^^fr ^ 

^jfw % TO ^ ^TO W TO ^ TOrf^ 

TO TO ^e- ^ TO TO?r, # to ^ to^ TO ^ 

TOT t, TO^ ^ ^ ^ TO ^ ^ q’l' ^ ^ TOC 

^TT^TT TO^IfTT dHl'H 'Ti^T TOTt "T^ STTO, TOT>T % Rw TOS 

TO TO TO ^ TO ^ TO I ^X^ ^TTfroRr^ff % ^TO ^ 

TO f^^r qter to | eft Tr^ ^x^ ^ tcT^^ ^ ^'wRf ^ 

^5# fT^T TO TOf TO t|| I I TOf^^rfroff % ^eTO ^ TOTT'T jftTO, 
fTO% fm TOfTOft TOOf I TOTOWeT ^ ^TO ^TO ^ f, 
TO TOT TO TTft fSTOTO TOTeTT 1 TOT TO^R T TO^^eftT TOTOT 

1^ TOR ^TfRt "Tt TOTT ^Tt 1 TOT ^ ^TT sftTOT fTOR % 1%t "Tt 
TO TO# I 

K- ^Tf3[TOr^#f ^T — TOT^ # ^"tT fTOft TTTOT STTO 

Rr# #t ^Tt TO TTO #tTO % Ri# #tf T TO STTO TOT^ #tefT 

TO TTTTO To?: W eft fTO TOT^ TOf ^ T^tf TOTO^ Rr't TO#t 

^rroit #t TOtt T ■^^t TOf #t fer TO ■?:#r totto # tot ? o, y, i#T 
% TOTOT TO TeTO # ft TOT eft f^"?: # ^ftT TtTO TTOT % TOTeTTO l^To 
TT^o iTo ^Ff 5f]% ^3^ TORtTrT # # Rfi'^ RtTOR to ?iTOTT TO TOTTO 

^ Cv 


T?ft TO# TO?CTO toR TOTOT # TtTOT ?TTTO Rt TO TtTOT ?ftT W ^ ^ft 
TTO TO TOTt TO TeT TTteT # TOT TOC #TO tRc T?Tt TOT % TO T 

c o c ’ 

ftTO?: RreTTt ft 3Tt TOTt TOT TO# T ft Tf 5Tt ^T# TTT ^ ^ 
TOFT Tft TOeft T ???f Tf T^ ftTO % TOT 3Tt | TO Tft tIt TOCTTOC 
TT#t TOTft ^fRft TOT T TTT #t =^TTt TOT ^ fTTTOTt TOTOTt T 
TOTTt "^^eft f I TT TOTt TOTO TOTT f TO eTT TW # eRTi Ttf TO TO 

T^f TT^ # errorr ^ttt ^t% ttoto T?f ^ tot # 'rtti Tft ftrt i 

TOft TOT TOePT TtTT T?T TOTOT ftTO | I TTO TOCTO'?: TOT# TOTOTTT ^ Tt 
fTTOiT-TlT ift TRrf # TTTTT TO t| | I 

TOTTt TOT, TOri%^f ^ — ^‘^crur ^ jtttr # Rttt TOTO t I 

^ TOTO TTTR TTs ^ ^ ^ ^ | ^ 

frrro TrTTT ^ ^ ^ TOrrort oqTrtTTtTO 

^ ^ __^TT TT Ttro ^TTTO T toR# TO Tt W 

Y* TOifTTiRrot m x^ 
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C\ o 

srpT^ q-f^r | i qr-^ qr ?r??rr^rq- % qn-i^r 

^1 5T5f^^ ^'iqTT qrr m #?Tr ^ qf | i 

^T^r^rq- ^ ^^r^rr mfk % ^q- 

5 TTT I, qr# ^TM-^^rpr t?: tqf ^r qjRqr #q 7 T 

mnrq' qft^ ^3^ ^^rq’ % q^lf qwr ^ qrr f^firq' 

^ ^qrf tq^^r q'fiq^T ^ #qT, ^ ^r^q’ ^"tq- -•>?)■ ^ 

^rfqqr ^Jx |, qrq q qq^ ’■q^’q q ^q q^ qq^ % q?| qqq^ ^>qr?: 
srfqqr qrq q ^qr ^ qqqr 1 1 q^iT qq ^rf^q fq^ qfqrr^ qfqfqqf qr 
qqqr % qrtqrqf gr^r q^qfqqf q sqrqrf^ % f q l^qq^jT ^ qti^r ^fiq 1 
(q) qqrgTT ^qf q qi' qfq fl'q'f q^ qq?qq qr^% qwTqr?: 
qqqr fqqr 1 fqq qqt^ q^ ^tq fqiqTq qqtqrqV q^qqq % qf^q qrq q 
q^ qff ^ qqf^ qqqr qrqqr qqqqrq qiqqr qqqq % qrq qq qft 
qtqr qqr m qfq qR qfq^ q?q qqqrqf qfqqr qft gqqr^ 

qqqiq; qqr fqq q qq qr ^ q|q ^ qq'tqK ^q qrqf qr qqrt qlr 
■qrq q qq q I fqq^ qqq?f ^^qq % qrqrqr fqr 'qq qq% qrq qfq qq 
qrqr qr qfq qqkrq qrqrqq qrrqqr q q^ q 1 ^q% qq qqrq qrqf 
% qrq qrq qq qqqr qq qf qrqr qr i qqr qqqrq qrqir wq ?fq^ qrq 
% q^ ^ qfqq qqR q^qf qrqqr | fq q^qii: ?RTq ^ 1 

(^) sfTRT % ^rsrqrq ^ s%qTT — qrf^iRiql qr srrq 
fqqf^ q ^qqr qr qrq qfw qqq t fqq% qr^ q qqrq qrq =qqr 
I fq qqrqrq q qfqq ^ qqf ^ qr w q^iqr qqq f, qrfq 
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% ^ M sPrc^r^^T ^rq- sfr sTTfq:qT^l 

^qTRt ^ |f I 

(f ) 1 ^'t ?rqwf q^r Wt t 

^ f^jTT ^iq" ^Tfqr qrt sft ^jt' f I ^'t qrq i 

(iiq^) q sqqqrq q q-| q^'tq f^r qrq 

^ qqrqr qrq i 

{^) irT?[TqT^--qTfq ^iq-qR ^ ^fqqiqf ^ qt ?qrq qfqq | 
qrqrqqq qrt gfqqrq qqtfqq fq^qr qrq i qrfq^ qq^ % q^*# q ^ 
f ^ qfqqTT q# i 

(i^'ar) ^Tfqqi^ ^ q qrfqqrqt qqftqrq 

Iqqqq q^ qrq qq qrqlqrq w qrq q?t qrqq q^qr •^| qRr % 

qqqr fq^q-fqR ^qrqt q f^q q^q^ qrqfq ^ | q>^ sqq qq’^ qr 

sqq^i: qq% qrq fqrq qqqi: ^ | i qrqtqq q^ ^ ^r t|, 

7 :\^^ % qrqqif'.q'f qTTT-^R % fqq qq qqqrq ^ -feq-f^q fqqf q 
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fq^q qd% ^ qq fqrqr | qrfq qTfqqrfqqr % qcqrqyq q^q 

qiq ^ qfiq qq qq qr qq^q qt q^ q^r 1 1 q^ ^ ^ fqF TT^f % 

sqqq qq fq; qrqqf q q^qr^ qfqfqqf qr qrq qqiqq fqqfqq qq % 

^ I qr qff 1 

(^tI ) qfrqi-'^T^q % sqqq fqq q qrf^TfW 

^ f^q-snrqi^ qif qr^ |, qq qjfqqrqt qfqqr ^fqq fqq qrq, 
q^q q^ qqfqq q^Tqqi q|qT| qyq i 

(^) ^TT^^q-qrfqqrqt qqf q qf f qqt qrqr^ ^ q^ 
qr q o qtq % 'qrqq q'^ sqqq qtq qrq qrq ^rqr ^ ^qrqr qqtq qrqq 
q qrfqqrqt qt qrqqt grqr fqqr qqrq ^ qrq > wq% qqtqr qqqrq 
qq fiT qrqqf q % q^q # qr^ % qfqq qff | qp? q^r^T 
qq % qq Ko qr vsv. ^ qqqr q qq ^ qrq i 


(%) Jn'qfqqjqi-qq^ ^qfq, qqr, q qjr\q-qqqT qfq, qqr 
^Slqrqfqqqr^ qrq i 

fqR.q-'H.^^ f^r^nr ^r^xqqT-^Tqqf % qqrqr qqqr^ qr^qft- qqq't 

q^ fqiqqq fqqr ^ qrq qqr^r fqqw qqrqqr q qrfqqrql 

. . q fqqrfqq qq qqq: qqr q^q^ qqrqqr ^ qrq :- 

fqqq qrqqr qtq.. ^ ^ 

, ^ R-qrq qqm qqri ^ qrqq % qqq q^qr ql' fqqr 

q^qtq q i 

^fqqrfqqt ^ k 
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^ fqT[% irrfirpr ^pqrft EjTirrf ^ w>^ ^Tfi ^ ^ 

qT?5 ^ ^TT ^ ^ |f I 

% f^T^ff 5T^ wr % ff % ^PTT 

r f ^ ^ ?T|f ^ f f ^ w ^^pr^r 

% ^ % 'ETT % ^ ^TRTft ^r^T ^|lf ^R=n ^r ^ ^ 

firaw, ^ ^ 'T?R 1 ^ 

^ % srf^^^rT ^ |t I 

(t^) ^ K ^ ^ 

^nr^ TT^^ff % WTK ^if ^ ^ 

^flw ?ni%^, tr§f^, ^ ^rirf^ ^ ??1 t 

^ipTR^ qf =^pft t| ^ q^pftg^ ^ ^ ?FFfl ^ 

t|, ^ qr ^q^f q^t ^qqqRf^q-, ^ sr^ ^prar ^ # 

w?r t-^TPT w I 

('?t) ^ ^qqr^ff q^t ^ qft^ 

% f^^H ^ ^qp€t q’cqqi fq“^Tpft p f^rf ^pt, ^3pq^ 
ppr^ 'd'^ q^ p ^ ^ ^PT I ^ 'iH <+ 1 0 ^Iq'Ji i % fqr^w % 

wp I fqr ^ 5rf^qi^ fr p^q^ f^wff # qf | qT?5 

r ^ q f ^ PT ^rrfeq’ q^r^lr q ?pqqRf qq^ ^ qtfqq t> ^ 
mf^rqV ^ frq % q|q qrq ^ qq% qrrl q qrtf ^Rlfe 
fqqipr qq^T ^ qrqq qp" fqqr qrqr ^ i qrfq qqfqp ^ qrqr ^ i qfq qlqpl 
^ sqq^qr ^ ^ qpT ^ qq% qfT qqqp q^ ^ qpT fq^ qq^ q>q 
’^qfl f f qqq^ fT ^ % qrq qqqrt Ttit ^ qt qqpp ^ qjq, 
^ ^pqr qq^ ^ fqpq q^: ^ ^pq^ ^ qrq i 

(?ft) 5r=^ ^ g?^K 5R — (^) ^ ^ q^qp q ^qp qqq 
q qqi^ % qqrqr qrf^rqt qrfq ^ ^ qrqqt qrqqq q^t qr'P % 

q|f qq |, -^pr^ qqp qqq q qqqrr qfq qrq srq^ qq r t, q - 
fqq qrq % qrq qrfqr f fqr qrfqqrfW q^ qiPTf^ gqr^ q f 
qq qqft^^qq q^ ^qr qq qq^ qqr^q? qrfqqrql ^ qrfq % w 
qrqq i ^qr^ 'jftfqqiT qqqq qpr qqirqi qq% qrq qqq q~ 
q qqT qp^ | i qqr qqr^ qq qq p srq^ qq 
qff , ^ qpq?q qr qtq qrt qfe ^ sqq^ qp- 

(?q) spfqqiiqqf q^ ffrfqqf qq qpq ^ 





J. WELCOME SPEECH 

by 

SMT. B. KHONGMEN m. p. 

Mr. President, Dear Prime Minister, Dr. Katju, Ministers-in-charge of 
Tribal Welfare in States, Tribal members of the Parliament and friends, 

I rise to welcome you to this conference for Tribal Welfare. In doing so 
I feel happy that this long conceived Conference has at last come to materialise. 
I have great hope that out of your important deliberations will emerge ways and 
means for betterment of the conditions of the tribal people. 

The Constitution of India provides important safeguards for the tribal 
people in consideration of their backwardness. It is true that there are tribal 
areas which are more advanced than the others and there are sectors in the 
same tribal population which are better off than the rest. Yet when the total 
picture of the tribals as a whole is taken, it will appear that among the peoples 
of India, the condition of the tritals is very backward. Their economy is rudi- 
mentary, their social conditions are primitive, in education they are backward, 
from the amenities and benefits of tl.e modern life they are deprived. 

India presents a varied ]-icturc. In social stratification the tribals seem to 
come limping behind. Yet in a healthy society, it is neccessary that, extreme 
soci.al differences should be ironed out, so that a composite nation might emerge. 
It is also necessary tl at this ^revth rright be hastened, that delay ffight not 
create new problems. 

It is for this reason that the Constitution provides special treatment for 
the tribals. The Government of India in conformity with the Constitution has 
been treating the tribals as their special responsibility. It has provided funds 
specially for the development of the tribals areas. For this the tribals are thank- 
ful. Something has been done, a great deal still rerrains to be done. To that 
extent responsioility lies with the Government of India. 
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it is not enough that things be done for us. It is also' necessary that there 
may be an intelligent appreciation and awareness thereof. So the tribals should 
get together and consider their special problems, and the ways of their solution. 
Even though the Government be extending a helping hand to us, it is our duty to 
intelligently grasp it that we may be lifted out of our condition quicker than we 
otherwise would. 

For this purpose certain subjects were chosen, and papers invited on them. 
Friends from different States have sent these papers. They will be read and dis- 
cussed in the Conference. 

May God bless us with collective wisdom that we may prove equal to the 

task. 

With these few words, friends, I welcome you to the conference and to the 
task ahead. 
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non-tribals are something qualitatively different. T think it is wrong. Take the case 
of this description in our Constitution or elsewhere of the Scheduled Castes. As 
you know, it is rather arbitrary. Government after consideration decide whether 
this is a Scheduled Caste or not. As a matter of fact, you cannot draw a line, a 
hard and fast line. Of course, ultimately what we should aim at is removal of 
all these apellaiions, descriptions, names, etc., which separate ideologically and 
physically the Depressed Classes — Harijans, Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes, 
and all that. The differences due to geography and climate' remain and should 
remain — the differences in the way of their living, customs and things like that. 
But this barrier of so and so is a Scheduled Caste should go. 

There is at present under K aka Kalelkar a Backward Classes Commis- 
sion sitting for a year or two. Many of the Backward Classes are as backward, 
as any of the Scheduled Castes. In fact, they are more backward. The ulti- 
mate problem therefore becomes one of helping all those who are backward. 
Let us recognise one fact, that in India a handful belong to the so-called superior 
class, and — by ‘handful’ I mean not very few, but a considerable population of 
India. Not that they are necessarily different, but because for generations and 
centuries they have had greater opportunities of growth, education, and better 
living conditions. Therefore they assumed a relatively more important position 
in India. Inevitably, of course, some individuals go ahead of others. But I 
as.sumc that is not a good thing for castes and such like things to be permanent- 
ly installed in superior positions. Every individual should have such openings. 
Now, having said that, the ultimate problem is of raising the level of all depressed 
humanity in India, not this group or that group. We never succeed by taking 
up one group. If a group deserves encouragement or special help, we should 
give, of course. That really brings us to the much wider problem of education 
and employment for everybody. I am not in favour of a large improvement 
in literary education in India today. We talk of basic education. We generally 
adopt resolutions about it. The fact is that we have done very little about real 
basic education in the country. Now education obviously is necessary to every- 
one. When I say education I do not mean literacy. If we have to progress 
economically as a country, we must have much wider education. 

All these are general observations which apply to tribals as to any other 
people. All that I would like to stress is that we must cease to think of our 
’^eing dilTercnl from the so-called tribal people. It is vicious idea in our mind, 
a Mipcriority complex which is not there. I can say with complete honesty 
far as the tribal people are concerned, some of them have reached a high 
development. In fact I found that in some places the tribal people 
'ucated and di.sciplined and lead a corporate communal life which. 
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I think, is far better than the caste-ridden society that we suffer from Th 
are people among tribals who are very printitive ; there are others whl at 
! well advanced, though in a somewhat different way. 


very 


^ Then again, we m India are being powerfully affected by all kinds of eco- 
nomic problems m the world-what may be called ‘Market Economy’ The 
person who can succeed in that economy has certain qualities. Normally sneak 
ing, these tribal areas have not come within the scope of that market economy 
at all. I. am not prepared to accept this high type of civilization-survival of the 
fittest. Therefore, it has become necessary, as our Constitution has laid down 
that we should prevent this type of incursion, whether it is from the point of 
view of acquiring land or from the point of view of other economic operations 
Rich people require land and they dispossess them. In these particular areas* 
which have so far not been affected by the market economy, it is particularly 
necessary that such kind of things do not happen upsetting the economy of the 
tribal areas. We want the tribal areas to advance in peace in everything 

Looking at other areas outside India, where what are called primitive 
people live, there are two things affecting them very injuriously. One is the 
introduction of market economy in the last century or so. The other was gin or 
some such alcoholic drink which came from Europe. They got accustomed to 
it. As a result, there was another dangerous thing. They lost the ircustoms. 
They used to make some kind of handicrafts, etc. You get the most horrid 
importation from Europe— I am talking about the 1 9th century or early 20th 
century — which put an end to the arts and crafts and their simple ways of liv- 
ing. They adopted the so-called European civilisation, which was most 
disastrous. Now to some extent, there is danger of the so-called Indian civi- 
lisation having this disastrous effect, if we do not check and apply in the proper 


wav 
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about it. That approach also has ultimately to be applied through their own 
people. The first thing, therefore, is to train their own people who can work 
among them and that would be far more effective than for outsiders to try. 
Broadly speaking one must raise them up through their own team. These are 
general approaches which I am venturing to put before you. We have to make 

them px ogress, but progress does not mean just an attempt to duplicate , what we 
have got in any part of India, It may not be suitable to them. It may not be 
suitable even to India. But there are many things in India which are suitable to 
them. They will adopt them gradually. Any element of imposition has to be 
absent so far as possible and so people have to be trained to train others. It 
may not be a very rapid progress. Every kind of training takes time. Whatever 
profession you may adopt, it takes years to train people, engineers, doctors and 
so on. It is better to go ahead on a firm basis than merely to knock about with 
odd jobs here and there. There is a tendency to do odd jobs in improving them 
without any firm outlook. 

I, therefore, venture to place before you these general considerations. I 
have not gone into the particular things which you will no doubt discuss. 
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^ by 

. SHRI B^N. DATAR 

Minister fQr ffo?ue Affairs , 

Friends, 

I am very happy to Avelcoiiie you ‘here today for the third Tribal Affairs 
Conference. Two conferences have already been held. They did a lot of useful 
work. It is very helpful to Governrhent to kho\y the views of the people and 
social workers in this respect and, therefore, ^ conference was called this year 
by Mrs. Khongmen and other friends for the purpose of re\^iewing what has been 
done and also for laying down certain lines of action for the future. The con- 
ference is very appropriate because you are aw'are that the Planning C|Ommission 
have been. considering the question of preparing a second Five Year -Plan. It is, 
therefore, in the fitness of things that we are here meeting the Ministers and .offic- 
ers from the States and others. This is more or le^s a deliberative conference, and 
therefore I am happy that we shall have the advantage of the experience of the 
various States’ Ministers. 

Friends, the subjects that we have to discuss are very important. They 
deal with a population of nearly 2 crores of people. They are sometimes called 
aboriginals but the best would be, to call them the ancient people of the land 
and therefore they are known as Adivasis. We have to find out how they grew, 
in what way they have been neglected, generation after generation, and how the 
question of their uplift as also reclamation has been taken up by the Government 
at the centre and the various State Governments. For this purpose I would, with 
your permission, very briefly refer, from a historian’s point of view, the condi- 
tions of these tribes and bring the narrative up-to-date so as to know what the 
Government of India have done during the last three or four years and what is 
necessary for bringing these people — nearly two crores of the Indian population — 
to the same position so far as the spread of education and general enlightenment 
are concerned. 

In this connection, we have to admit that these tribal people are the 
ancient inhabitants of this land. Recently the International Labour Office have 
published a very important work known as the “INDIGENOUS PEOPLES.” 

It deals with the aboriginal tribes in different parts of the world. It has collected 
a lot of information and though on certain points, so far as conditions in Indif*-.., 
are concerned, the information is at times inaccurate and in-c'-^-ffi places I" 
misleading ; on the whole I must say that from this r ' • ' 
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information so far as the conditions in the various parts of the world arc con- 
cerned. It is a happy sign of the limes that titc attention of tlic civili/ed world 
has been drawn to the conditions, to the very unfortunate conditions, under 
which these people have been living, though they were the original masters of the 
land. 1 remember, when I recently travelled in the Sanlhal-Paragnas district of 
Bihar, I found that there were certain adverse circumstances under which they 
had been pushed back into the hills and for the last at least 100 years they have 
been living not in the plains but mostly in the hills, and now they dread coming 
back to the plains. That would .show how these people were the original inhabi- 
tants of the land, far away in the distant past when a major portion of India 
also was covered with wild forests. 

Gradually as we had various layers of civilized society, so far as these 
communities were concerned, they remained in a stale of neglect and isolation. 
Only a very small fraction of this community was ultimately absorbed in the 
Indian population, but they remained far away from the course of civilization 
and they had their own life, a very nomadic life, a very unfortunate life, where 
they depended solely on the natural resources to the extent that they were wild. 
The book “Indigenous Peoples*’ has pointed out how in the various parts of the 
world, including India, these people have been leading,' almost what you can call, 
a sub-human existence. They have been living, as it is pointed out, sometimes, 
on rats. They even cat rais and other things and thus they carry on a very un- 
fortunate sub-human existence. That is because they were neglected by the 
higher layers of Indian society, but this condition has got to go. They have to 
be treated as members of the great Indian community. The British during 
their times did make some attempts. Especially from 1S72 onwards, they Jiad 
various laws in different parts of the country and they made some attempts 
to improve the lot of these communities. Still the problem was very vast and the 

attention that was paid by the Government and the people was exiermely 
inadequate and therefore, their condition did not improve as it ought to have 
improved. 

Then from 1920 or 1922, a greater measure of attention was paid to their 
conditions and when the Government of India Act was passed in 1 935, it was 
made clear that they were going to be treated as a class by themselves — excluded 
areas and partially excluded areas and such expressions were used. Perhaps it 
might be said by agitators that they wantad to exclude these aboriginal people 
from the other classes, who were more or less agitators. Whatever might be, it 
has to be said to their credit that they considered that their uplift also was their 
^pneern. The Governor or Governor-General had a special responsibility so far 
'he uplift or the welfare of these communities was concerned. But stid you 
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will find that the conditions did not improve radically. 

Then we liad the Constituent Assembly. It went on for three or four years 
and ultimately it tackled this problem in as satisfactory a way as possible, and 
now we have the Indian Constitution. According to the Indian Constitution, 
we have recognised certain tribes as Scheduled Tribes and we have given them 
certain rights under the Constitution. One of the important rights that we have 
given is reservation of seats in the Parliament and the Legislatures. That is the 
reason that for the first time in the history of India, after the General Elections 
in 1952, we have the happy spectacle of members of the tribal communities being 
elected to the State Legislatures and to the Parliament. Here I will testify to the 
earnestness with which the Members of Parliament as well as the Members of the 
State Legislatures, tribal communities have been working for the general uplift of 
their communities. Their work and their insistence on our taking a belonging to 
the large interest in the welfare of these communities have been a matter which is 
always stimulating to us and, therefore, on this occasion I would express my 
gratitude to the tribal Members of the Parliament for having conceived of this 
idea of having a conference here. A few months ago we considered that the 
whole question of tribal welfare required a review in the present set up of things 
.after the Constitution had been inaugurated. 

The Central Government and the State Governments sought to devote 
greater attention to the welfare of these communities. So far as the spread of 
education is concerned, that was a matter taken up by the State Governments and 
I am very happy to point out here on this occasion that most of the State 
Governments have been giving full facilities to the members of the tribal 
communities. In almost all the States, education is free so far as these 
communities are concerned. Now, so far as higher education is concerned, the 
Government of India, in the Ministry of Education, have been making grants 
after grants every year and I would point out to you on this occasion that the 
question of making grants for post-matriculation students was first taken on a 
very small scale by the then Government of India in or about 1942 and they set 
apart 2 lakhs of rupees for this purpose. When the Congress came into power, 
immediately this amount was increased and you will find that during the last 
three or four years the amount has been increased a number of times over what 
it formerly was. Last year about Rs. 50 lakhs were spent and then about 
Rs. 21 lakhs more were given and you will find that during this year the amount 
that is likely to be spent for the purpose of granting scholarship to all the 
members of the backward classes, to the members of the Scheduled Tribes as also 
to the members of the Scheduled Castes might be in the_.neighbourhood^f one 
crore rupees. So far as the post-matriculate - pncernc''^^ | 

the last year, Rs. 9 Mkhs were given by way of 



Scheduled Tribes only. 
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In addition' to this, the more important point that I desire to I'dy %niphasis 
upon in 'this connection is- that in the Constitution itself a provision hdfe been- 
made in Article *275 ac’dbrdlng to Which, though welfare of Scheduled Tribes is' ^ 
State subject, ‘'it ^all tre the id'uty' of the Ce'iltral Government to make annudt 
grants not only to-' Assam' but to' the different States un' India' where tribal people* 
live and where we have^what are known' as th6 Scheduled -Areas: So immediately 
after the Constitution Vas inaugurated and after ‘the President’s order regdrdihg' 
Scheduled"' Tribes arid '“•Scheduled Area's Was 'proihulga'ted, '• Gdvei-riment- took' 
up the questiori' of '* giving' grants 'and- -you wi'll hrid hbw-the ririaourit 6f* grant* 
has been increasing every 'year.- 'What the Plarinirig CdrrimiSsion ' did, so far' 
as the Five Year Pldn was cdncerned, was'to state that durirfg'fhe'liVe-ye'ar pe'fiod^ 
the Government shduld'* make* a' grant of Rs. 15 crores to the different States'iri' 
respect of the welfare of Scheduled Tribes and for the purpose of bringing up ‘thei 
administration in the i Scheduled r Area?, to, a; higher level; -J Would ’point. out-, 
to ydu in this connection ‘that in 1950-51,, very little (iould»be done because' the; 
PresideriCs' order could only be issued in or about December d950. < All fhb samei 
it was found'that the - needsiofi Assam Were iveryi great -arid therefore a tdken' 
grant ofRs. 24 lakhs was given as a.-.speciah: case 4;vdn;in(l-.^^075,l. From-ithe-. 


next year onwards there has bgen a continuous increase in the amount of grants. 
During the year 1951-52, 175 lakhs was the^ amount distributed among different^ 
States for the Welfare of Schedule^c^ Tr,ib^s .and .for the, jmprovenipnt.of the, 
adminis^ation in the Scheduled Areas., For thp^y'ear 1952-53^^0 far a§ part A- 
and B States ^yere concerned, Rs. 180 lakhs was the^ Thg part C States arC) 

the direct responsibility of the President and, therefore, the President spent a suitVj 
of Rs. 17'8 lakhs for the Scheduled Areas and Scheduled Tribes '.n part.C States. 
For the year 1953-54, we increased the amount to Rs. 235 laki. < for parts A and 
B and Rs. 27'28 lakhs for part <d States. For the current year 1954-55, Rs. 356 

^ 7' » 3 I *f) * j 7,1 iTj Cl 1,4 ' '» : 

lakhs is jthe total amount that is to be given by way of grants-in-aid to the 
various States, jn Part A an^d s' arik so far as I^aft C States are concerned Rs.33‘5 
lakhs would be spent this'year." ’Afte'r making a (iec^uctiori’of this amount from 
Rs. 15 crores, which is the target fixed by tli6 ‘Planning Commission;' *for the next 
year, i. e. 1955-56, we shall have Rs. 4'crores ancl odd so far as 'the Scheduled' 
Tribes and Scheduled Areas are concerned. ^Yoil will also' note’ that tli’ere^ are 
certain special circumstances so far as Assam and other^areas are^ii&cerrie'd^ and 
there you^yvilf fin'^d lnTespecf of North Eastern FrontieriAg^ncy a’'Siiim'8f'Rs;':^' 
crores has. already been Sanctioned by the Government for the puprose of 
improving the conditions tljere,. You will also note that it was found that Assam 
an area wnich required special attention. There are very great adversities, 
are aware that they are subject to floods, "they are subject to other 
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difficulties also and in addition, the greatest difficulty or hardship that they 
are suffering from is the lack of communication. Therefore, a special committee 
known as the Iyengar Committee was appointed. They went to Assam, found 
out the condition there and then a planned scheme was laid according to which, 
for the purpose of improvement of communications, from the year 1953-54 
every year the following grants of money are being made by the Government of 
India. 


For 1953-54 
1954-55 
„* 1955-56 
„ 1956-57 


Rs. 40 lakhs. 
Rs. 60 lakhs. 
Rs. 65 lakhs. 
Rs. 60 lakhs. 


So far as the Scheduled Areas are concerned you will find that their 
population is very large in certain parts of India and in others it is fairly sparse. 
Assam comes in with a population of 17 lakhs and you will find that 
there is the greatest concentration so for as the percentage of the total popula- 
tion is concerned. It comes to about 19’2%. That means nearly one-fifth of 
the population of the area is tribal. In Bihar the tribal population is 40 
lakhs and the percentage comes to 10'2I, In Orissa you will find the population 
is 29 lakhs, the largest after Bihar and Bombay and then in Madhya Pradesh it 
is 24 lakhs ; in Bombay it is 33 lakhs ; Madhya Bharat 10 lakhs : Andhra 5 
lakhs ; Rajasthan 4 lakhs and Hyderabad 3 lakhs. So for as other States are 
concerned, their population is not so great. I am very happy to point out on 
this occasion that the State Governments have already taken up this question, 
so far as tribal people as such are concerned. In some of the reformed States 
like Madras and Mysore, they took up the question of backward classes in 
general. That naturally included Scheduled Tribes and SJteduled Castes also. 
So they had their own departments. We have been requesting them to mark out 
a special section or department to look after the work so far as Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes are concerned. Efforts have been made in some of the 
States during the last year or so. It was my good fortune to visit some of tiie 
Scheduled Areas in certain parts. For example, in Bombay we have the Dhang 
district. This was an utterly neglected area. It originally belonged to some 
native State and then the whole area was leased to a forest contractor and that 
would show the measure of attention or inattention paid to this population. It 
is an almost compact area. But the whole area was entirely neglected when it 
came over to Bombay. Naturally it was a Scheduled Area and the-^^vernment 
of Bombay have during the last four or five years given their 
I found that though the population was neglected c^ 
together, very great and laudable efforts were bein^ 
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there. I found that the Collector there was taking a very great interest. 1 
moved through the interior and though the communications were not. so satis- 
factory, still the question of housing was also attended to, a number of colonics 
were created here and there and the question of land was also taken in hand. 

Then I go to the tribal areas in Andhra Slate. These are known as Agency 
Areas. These arc also vast and neglected areas. No attention has been paid or 
very little attention has been paid by the Madras Government because the. area 
was vast and the elfort required was also very great. Still it must be said that 
the Government of Madras had placed on a very organised footing the whole 
work of backward classes welfare Including Scheduled Tribes. Now special 
attention is being paid to this area and I found that there were certain commu- 
nities there which were susceptible to certain kinds of diseases and greater atten- 
tion here was also necessary. I am confident that the new Government in 
Andhra shall take greater care of the tribal areas. 

In the State of Bihar we have got the district known as the Santhal Par- 
ganas and the population of the Santhals is also very great. There I came 
across two important communities namely, Santhals and Pahadias. Santhals on 
the plains are, to a certain extent, in a better condition than those who arc living 
in the hills and far better than the Pahadias. So far as Pahadias aTc concerned, 
only a very small number has come on the plains. The Government and the 
officers there are trying their best to build housing colonies and they have to 
persude these people who are staying far away in the hills to come down to the 
plains but still it is a very difficult matter. I myself went up the hills vilh a view 
to find out the conditions in which they were living. Naturally I found their posi- 
tion most unenviable. They had no medical facilities. There was no question 
of education at all. because their villages could not be called villages — small 
huts dispersed here and there. They had no drinking water facilities. In some 
cases they had to go a distance of half a mile or one mile for the purpose of 
getting drinking water. The Government of Bihar has been giving special 
attention to the question of sinking more wells for drinking water round about 
these areas. There are also certain private associations which are carrying on 

very good work, but the problem is, as I stated, extremely great. 

> 

In this connection we should also note that so far as the tribal areas arc 
concerned, it must be stated to the credit of Christian missionaries th^t they went 
into the interior of these tribal areas and did a lot for these people. Even now 
they are carrying on their activities in certain ways. Then 1 hear certain comp- 
laints about these missionaries but with this I would not deal here. The work 
they are carrying on is a great humanitarian task and such a piece of humanita- 

^^work should be done in as disinterested a way as possible, in which case it 

’■<6 more appreciated. Some of these missionaries have gone far into the 
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interior and have helped these poor people, and it must be said to their credit 
that they deserve our gratitude to that extent. I feel that the spirit with which 
they arc working has to be modernised. After all, service to the poor must be 
considered as service to God. The poor tribals are not at present in a position 
to know their interests, much less to exercise their volition. It is for this 
purpose that this work of service to ihe poor, service to the sub-human huma- 
nity has to be approached with the greatest purity of purpose and I am quite 
confident that if the missionaries looked at it from this point of view, their work 
would be better appreciated by the public and the quality of work would also 
improve. After ail it is immaterial whether a particular tribal is a Chris- 
tian or a non-Christian, Hindu or a non-Hindu. It is for this purpose I desire 
that all other communities also should take this question into account. After all 
the resources of the Government arc limited. This work is limitless and there- 
fore we must be guided solely by a spirit of service. The task of reconstruction 
of the nation is before us. There can be no reconstruction if these two crores 
of the Indian population are living, as I said, a sub-human existence. They 
have to be brought up and that will constitute the greatest service and those 
people, 1 will tell you, arc extremely grateful. They are unsophisticated and 
whatever little wc do will be greatcly appreciated by them. Even the work of 
associations and the small batch of social workers is appreciated. I am confi- 
dent that this work would be undertaken by the youth of the country. The 
problem is vast. In different parts of India batches of workers will have to go 
and carry on the work. It is only then that they will have the satisfaction of 
having elevated these depressed classes of humanity in India and for this purpose 
I am anxious, that wc should think on this occasion, on an all-India level, and 
bring into existence numerous associations pledged to the disinterested service of 
these people. 

There are also other areas where Scheduled Tribes population is fairly large 
and if wc are going to criticise the activities of certain classes of people, it is our 
duty to substitute a better band of workers and then only v\ill this work go on. 
On the other hand, from this book ‘Indigenous Peoples’, I find there are various 
non-official organisations who are carrying on this work. Their work does not 
come under the notice of members of the public or the press. But they have the 
greatest satisfaction. You find such batches of workers in Africa and America 
where they have buried themselves far away from all civilisation. They have 
gone there and they live there. A great social worker, a medical practitioner, 
who could have had the biggest practice in the Continent went away and built 
up a great T. B. Colony and has been of great help to the; local nnniilatinn- 
He got a Nobel Prize only two years ago. It is such peop 
for name or fame. It is such people who bury the’"‘=el 
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the greatest servants of humanity, and I am looking forward to people to follow 
the great lead that was given to India by Thakar Bapa, Wherever I went, the 
name of Thakar Bapa was always mentioned with gratitude. The name of 
Thakar Bapa has to be mentioned because he led the way and others have 
followed. I am quite confident that the youth of India will take this work and 
will do whatever is necessary. Then only will the work improve. 

Lastly, I shall deal with what has been done by the State Governments with 
their own grants and also with the grants given by the Centre. These reports 
are published and questions are answered in the Parliament. In this connection 
I would invite attention of all the members here to the report published by the 
Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. A number of reports 
have been published and rhe last report is for the year 1953. That report gives 
out what has been done by the States, and what is required to be done by the 
States as also by the Centre. He has mentioned a number of problems and all 
the problems in respect of which he has suggested a solution are now before the 
Governments, and some of them will also be considered here. In certain respects 
a greater pace is necessary. The pace of progress is not what it ought to be. 
But we have also to take into account the fact that the whole question has been 
taken in a systematic and organised way only from the year 1951-52. We con- 
sidered that, possibly, we were in very early and formative stages and therefore 
no Five Year Plan as such for the welfare of the Scheduled Tribes and Scheduled 
Areas was made. The practice followed was that we called upon the State 
Governments, to submit to us certain schemes and those schemes were examined 
by the Planning Commission and by the Home Ministry and other Ministries 
concerned and then grants made. It was found that_ in certain cases either 
sanction could not be given in time because the schemes were not received in 
time and therefore the whole of the grant amount could not be spent. There 
are C'^rtain instances in this connection wheie grants could not be utilised. Every 
attempt is now being made to expedite. We are requesting the State Govern- 
ments every year, early in February, to submit to us in the course of a month 
the schemes that they propose to implement for the next year. In some cases 
the schemes do not come to us in time. I desire that the State Governments 
would take this fact into account. They should try to send their schemes as 
early as possible so that we receive them in March or early in April so that they 
can be examined by the Planning Commission and the various Ministries in time. 
Sometimes a complaint is made that the sanction is late in coming and I would 
point out to you here that the sanction is late in issue because the schemes are 
not rccci%ed in time. Secondly, we have to get them examined by the concerned 
Ministries. In this connection the Central Government and the State Govern- 
■fents ha\c to cooperate with each other, because it is our desire that when the 
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amount has' been mentioned in the budget,' the whole amount has 'to be spent 
before 31st of March every year so that no amount should be surrendered and 
the grants .do not lapse and to a very great extent we hope to succeed this year. 

The first half of the grant in respect of sanctioned schemes we can give to State 
Governments by July, and the remainder could also be placed at their disposal as 
sOon as we get the progress reports. I also desire that the States Ministers 
should attend to this matter. After all the State Governments and the Central 
Government are very vitally interested in this matter and it has been my lot to 
answer questions raised by Hon. Members of the Parliament regarding the 
conditions of Scheduled Tribes and Scheduled Castes. If for example, we have 
no information regarding the progress that they have made, it becomes very 
awkward for us. I would implore the State Governments to go on sending us at 
least every quarter, if not every month or two months, a report of the work that 
they have done. If there are any particular difficulties that they have, we shall be 
very happy to deal with them and to solve them to the extent possible, because 
this is a-lask which is common to the States and the Government of India. The 

Government of India feel that though it is the responsibility of the States, they 
must take as much a share of the solution of the various problems in this con- 
nection as they can. In other words, a complete spirit of harmony and coopera- 
tion is necessary between the State Governments and the Central Government 
and we have to satisfy our masters, namely, the Parliament in the first instance, 
and the electorate in the last, that we are carrying on our task to the best of our 
ability. 

Friends, you will understand that we have decided to have an experiment in 
democracy in India. But the success of democracy depends upon a common level 
of enlightenment and education so far as all the communities are concerned. You 
will find that 35 crores of people that India has, are in different stages of progress 
or enlightenment or backwardness. The Backward Classes Commission is now 
carrying on their work and the Chairman is here, and possibly by the end of this 
year, we shall have his own report and you will be surprised to find that a very 
large number of backward classes in India are economically backward, educa- 
tionally backward and also socially backward. When the report comes in, the 
State Governments and the Central Government will give respectful attention 
not only to the report but also to the recommendations made by this great 
Commission. I would like to point out that we have a duty, to raise the level- 
economic, educational and social— of the different communities in India and if 
democracy is to succeed, all the voters must be not only literate but also have a / 
fair degree of enlightenment. They must know what is going on. They should 
take an intelligent interest in the affairs of the country, and that they can do, 
provided literacy spreads among them and provided they know what their rights 
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are and what^the obligations of the Government are. It is for this purpose, that 
we are anxious to bring up all the classes of society including, in particular, the 
Scheduled Castes on the one hand who are suffering from the worst disabilities, 
and on the other. Scheduled Tribes, who are also suffering from certain historical 
disabilities. It is therefore necessary that we must give special attention to the 
Scheduled Tribes and the Scheduled Castes. The Scheduled Tribes must feel 
that they are also part of the 'great Indian nation. They are entitled to 
the same facilities that other members have. They are entitled to the very 
high standard of living as others would have. Economically we have to 
consider their question along with others. But there are special problems due to 
special hardships and it shall be your pi ivilege and mine to devise measures for 
the purpose of removing these disabilities. It is for the purpose of reviewing 
what we have been doing till now, what little perhaps we have done and what we 
have to do, that we are meeting today. ' I am very happy that when this idea 
was conceived of that there ought to be a tribal conference, all State Govern- 
ments welcomed the idea and I am also very happy that almost all the States are 
represented here. As the Prime Minister pointed out, it is true that when Minis- 
ters are called to Delhi, their work is dislocated to a certain extent. But I feel, 
sometimes it is better to meet and to know the actual conditions when we are 
making grants and when the Parliament is so vigilant — no day passes without a 
question being asked on the floor of the Parliament regarding the conditions of 
Scheduled Tribes and Scheduled Castes. That is the measure of interest shown 
by Parliament of which I am proud. Therefore when you and we meet here, we 
exchange certain information, and after having found out the largest measure of 
agreement and having agreed upon also the schemes that we have to evolve and 
the targets that have to be achieved, it will be a matter of great relief rot only to- 
us here but to you also. 

The great task of reconstruction is being carried on in India. In spite "of 
all that has been said and done ultimately you will find that so far as the new 
task to which we are pledged is concerned, we are proceeding on the whole 
more satisfactorily, than perhaps our critics believe. We do desire to increase 
the pace of our progress and therefore I am extremely happy that you are all 
here and you are also taking part in the work of collaboration and planning for 
the future. Again I thank you for having come over here and for having been 
ready to place your experiences at our disposal. We shall have a very good dis- 
cussion on the various problems so far as this main question of the welfare of 
the tribal people is concerned. 

I again welcome you and I thank you for the patience with which you have 
heard my speech. 


4. SHRI SONARAM SORAN, 


{Minister for Tribal Welfare, Government of Orissa) 

Chairman and friends, 

I do not belong to Mr. T. Sanganna’s school of thought and I am opposed 
to his views specially with regard to the question of tribal education. I hold 
quite contrary views to what Mr. T. Sanganna said regarding tribal education. 
I am myself a tribal and am in-charge of tribal welfare. I think the tribals are 
in no way inferior to others minus education. Of course, the Prime Minister 
said this morning that tribals would develop in the Indian way of life according 
to Indian traditions but before thinking of what type of education should tribals 
get, you have also to keep in mind their economic conditions. Their economic 
condition is so bad and so hopelessly wretched that whenever we think of intro- 
ducing education, we must devise such types of education as should be least 
expensive and most useful to the tribal people. You may be knowing that 
Orissa is backward and poorer than any other State in India. So you can well 
imagine the economic conditions of the tribal people. 


Tribals themselves are very poor. I am not going to say who is res- 
ponsible for their poverty but I want that they should get the education which 

gives them enlightenment and at the same time enables them to stand on their 
own feet after they finish their education. Therefore, in 1946, along with other 
members. Late Rev. A. B. Thakkar investigated the conditions of tribals in Orissa 
and they have suggested the type of education that will suit the tribals. On 
those very lines of Thakkar Bapa, we have started schools. We have got 600 
Sewashrams which are of L. P. standard. There, we give general education, plus 
training in gardening, carpentry, weaving, spinning etc. These schools are open 
to the general public and those tribal students who wish to join the general 
School get a monthly stipend. There is no bar to any type of student joining the 
general school. Besides, there are 35 Ashram schools which are of middle 
English school standard and here only the Adivasi students are admitted. In 
these schools a student lives for six years getting free boarding free lodging in 


addition to free writing and reading material. Here also they get general as well 
as vocational education. The underlying principle is “to earn while you learn 
and that is the principle we follow. After a student finishes his education at the 
school, he can stand on his own legs and start independently in the trades he was 


taught. Recently those who have come out of 
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joined the general schools are doing very well. Six or seven students joined the 
general schools and are doing very well, one of them stood first in his class. 
According to Mr, Sanganna, students from these schools do not get enough gene- 
ral education. This is not correct. Our chairman has pointed out that he has 
already noticed in certain states even the Adivasis demanding instructions 
through their own script. In Orissa, linguistically, the tribals may be divided into 

two classes, Mundari speaking and Oriya speaking, Mundari includes Santhal, 
Ho, Munda, Beerhor Mahalli etc,, but so far as South Orissa is concerned, 
they speak more or less Oriya, We do not face much problem in having it as the 
medium of instruction, because those who know and write Oriya, are taught in 
the medium of Oriya through its script, I belong to Mundari section and we have 
got a separate script for the Mundari speaking people as their medium of instruc- 
tion, We are starting teaching in Mundari script from this year. Of course in 
the beaining there are certain difficulties like getting good teachers, and we require 
trained teachers who are conversant with the Adivasi way of life but I think that 
difficulty is going to be gradually solved. In Sewashrams, I think nearly 50% of 
the teachers are tribals and if the Central Government will be very kind to pro- 
vide us with larger amounts of grants, we shall proceed further. 


5, SHRI TENZING WANGDI, 

{Deputy Minister for Tribal Welfare, West Bengal.) 

Mr, President and friends, 

I take this opportunity of addressing a few words to you not only in my 
capacity as the Deputy Minister, in charge of the Tribal Welfare Department, 
West Bengal, but also in my capacity as a member of the tribal communities of 
West Bengal. I belong to the Bhutia community of Darjeeling. In Darjeeling 
besides the Bhutias there are the Lepchas who are also recognised as one of the 
Scheduled Tribes. 

A good deal of things have been said in this conference this morning re- 
garding the question of proper education for the tribals. It has been asked 
whether tribal students should be taught in their mother tongue during their 
primary stages. I feel that it depends on the nature of the area in which such 
education is to be imparted. In Darjeeling, the tribals are scattered all over the 
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territory whereas in some of the plain destricts of West Bengal, such as, Malda, 
West Dinajpur, Bankura, Burdwan etc., the tribals are found in large number in 
compact areas. So, I feel that in schools where we have got considerably large 
number of tribal students, they should be taught in their mother tongue, 
e.g„ in Darjeeling there are some schools where we have got considerable num- 
ber of Bhutia and Lepcha students and I feel the right course would be to teach 
them in their own vernacular, i.e., Tibetan. We have scripts as well as text-books 
in the Tibetan language. But in those schools where the number of tribal 
students is very small it will be physically impossible to arrange for teaching 
them separately in their mother tongue. In the plain districts of West Bengal 
where we have tribal population in compact areas I feel the tribal students should 
be taught in their mother tongue. In Darjeeling our tribal students, in addition 
to learning their mother tongue, i.e., Tibetan, have also got to learn a number 
of other languages. They have to learn Nepali because Nepali is the common 
language of the hill people of Darjeeling. When they reach the secondary 
stage they have to learn Bengali as it is the provincial language of West Bengal, 
and next they have to learn Hindi also because it is the 'Rostra Bhasha\ and last 
though not the least, our students have to learn English also. So, I feel that wher- 
ever we have got Bhutia and Lepcha students in sufficient number. Government 
should make proper arrangement to see that these boys are taught their verna- 
cular, i.e., the Tibetan. I also feel that proper teachers should be employed for 
such purposes as there has been a dearth of good Tibetan teachers in Darjeeling. 

The economic condition of the tribal people affects the education of the 
tribal children to a great extent. It is well known fact that the tribals are very 
poor. Their capacity to earn is very low. Every member of the family has to 
work in order to provide for a bare living of the family. As such the tribal 
parents and guardians are not very much inclined to send their children, specially 
the grown up ones to day-schools because that deprives them of the little earning 
that the children would otherwise have brought in the family. For us tribals 
education is an investment and not an ideal. We spend money for the educa- 
tion of our children by way of investment with the hope of getting a subs- 
tantial and quick return. We have not reaehed that stage of educating our 
children just for the sake of education. Things as they are now, we are not 
assured of any return for giving education to our children. If such a return is 
guaranteed, the tribals will not hesitate to send their children to school, but as 
that is not so they prefer to send them to collect fuel and look after the cattle. I 
think starting of night schools for the tribal children will be more advantageous 
than the day schools. But the night schools are not recognised by the C^vernment 
and as such they are not entitled to get any aid. I think this rule ^ M be re- 
laxed and that properly run night schools should be reco" h 
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tion Department so that the tribal students studying in these schools are not de- 
prived of the facilities of stipends etc. made available to them by the Govern- 
ment. 

I feel that our tribal students are not deriving the full advantage of the 
facilities for stipends provided for by the Central Government. This is because 
the Government of India have imposed a restriction to the effect that any student 
whose guardian’s or parent’s income is more than Rs. 500/- per month is not 
entitled to get any stipend. This is a great handicap to some guardians or 
parents whose income is a little more than Rs. 500/- per month, but who spend 
a considerable amount of their income in meeting the educational expenses of a 
number of their children. I feel cases in which guardians or parents earn more 
than Rs. 500/- per month and educate a number of their children should receive 
special consideration of the Government as far as payment of stipends to child- 
ren of such guardians or parents is concerned. So I suggest that the above res- 
triction be removed in the way mentioned above. 

If I remember correctly, some time back there was a circular from the 
Government of India to the effect that those tribal students and students from 
other educationally backward classes who do not pass their University examina- 
tion in the First Division shall have to pay their admission fee for admission to 
the colleges and those students who pass in the First Division will not be required 
to do so. Considering that the results of University examinations for the last 
few years show that only a small number of students in general pass in the 
First Division, I apprehend very insignificant number of tribal students will derive 
any benefit under this new arrangement. Since majority of the students pass in the 
2nd or 3rd Division, may I suggest that the facilities of being admitted into 
colleges without paying the admission fee etc. be extended to such students that 
pass their University examinations in the 2nd Division too. (To this point Shri 
Shrikant replied that the circular had been modified. According to the present 
rule tribal or other educationally backward classes students, irrespective of the 
division in which they pass the examination, were entitled to the concession of 
not paying the admission fee.). 
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f^^R I % ^^Rt ^T ^ rr^ | I Tt^ 

g^T^RT I, ?ftT fqR ^ s)f^T % 

=^# I 1 % g'Rr, Tflft % W 

ftSR ^ R^'t ^ ^FTO Rf^ fwf % RRT ^'RR^ 

^Rq- 1 1%^rf f^^R % ^nq" ^ ^R fer tsR |t ^ fefr 

^ ^^R^T % 'TIR % ^T 1%RT R^T 1 ?RR ?T^ 

^IRR % RTT qrr | f%^ f^:>TR % gr^J RR R# 

RRsit # ftSR ^TRT ^ ^ fWRR ^ ^RcTT ^ qTRT feR R RRR 
%RTf % RRq- RRR ^ RT^ ^ I W ^ RR^ q’^TRR R ^TR ^ 
f^R ’TR I ^ Rif ^TR^f ^ ^fwr qi Ri% g:RT ^ 
% RT ?T q^R ^ f^TRlT | qfe^T RRq % ^ # R# 

|, ?Tf t’ %Rf I ^¥ff # TRt qrt 3RT R# ^ 

%"|R ?^R^ I ^X R^ft % q-ff 3R^ | 1 q^ 

sT^rtq- ^q" Tr# Rf ^ ^tr % qR I, o o q-q ^ >Mf # #qR 
I RfqqTr^jff qrt ^q- RP ^r q-f^ fiRR T^R I Riq- 1 1 
qq?TT q|f fqqrqr t R q^feqit RoY t 

^T% I I ^ Rf^RfRff qr> ^iT ?^tq# % 5ftRT%r qR vdq^ 

^fT ^R^ I I 'Tf|# q^Rff q?t ^5TR ^ |, RR ^ ^TfR 

fR ^>5-^1 q^ Ko ^q# q?Y q'fRcrr ^ t, fsra^ q^rqR 1 1 
TO q^ ?^q- 1 1 TO ^ q’^ tt^ ^qtff ^ q^RR 

^ R^ 1 1 to: f^x qR '#2: qr irqT qqiff q?t ^^rtt 

^ R^ t I qR: '^o qrt? ^qYqq qr toY fqRR TOT | R qRY Rq ^ 
3TTTO fq^ I 1 TO qfq f R ?iY^ q^TT TO qrY ^R ' q^q qrR ^ j 

^ qfR qr^q % feq R qfqq % fTO R RR R ( Persian 

Wheel ) % fro Rf qqqf ^ R^-?: ^jRlI ^ TOTY t I 
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^srmt I ^pRT ^ ^jfT^ I f q qj’ ^ ^x f i 

^'T^ff # ?fk siR^^^T I ^ ^ ^jfr^ I fvir^ 

% 1 1 ^ #d^ ^ i%^ ^^ft^r, ^^r, t^, 

^ ^ 1%^T ^ ^rd^r 1 1 |r?rr ^ ^rd' ffl'^d 

^ Fnf ^q- % q;q7 | ^fk ^rrdt ^qr ^fird' 1 1 #d^ % 

fkili % fd^^T w[^ Tid' I % jt^|t 1- % IkiT ^qrd" ^rd' | ^ft 

^id- 1 % ^rq-d w?ff qdr q^ | ^ir ^?frq- | i ^r^ft fddf 
d qq-q- fqqnd % W ^^fiq qd i%^r dd qd sq-q-^qr dd qd ^r Tft | i 

m q-qq t fq^ qnfqqrldfdd d s?r ^rq- q^rdf qd =qqrTd % qqd- 
qrcfT q^ff d qdr ^ fw i ^ qfd dd q^idqr^? ^qd ^qr dt ^Fid" 
^dfdi fkrrq- ^iqd- if qk: ^qqd ^qr dk ^rfw sfi^rd' if i dd 
qqqq^Tifdf qd d^rq^T ^q% ddf d qd qm qq^q qr^d ^id 
dd qp- if qrrq ifqr i Tiq^qrq d dkd qd d^qrdf d df qqqqr^ fdqr- 
qrd I qqdf .(dfdf df) dqi d qiq: qrqrd qid | i 

%^T % qid d q|q f ^ q^ir qqi f ^x fen d dr fkw 
qqf d, g;qq sqq^r qrqi % q^dq qk qqd qrdfqfq d, q?i qdqrd 
qqq qrqdf qr ^if |‘ i ^ qq d ^qd dqr qq f qd q^d d qrq qrk- 
qTfdqd % q=5d qqd qrd | df d qq % qrfqdqq % qrw ^qd w^ 
qd qqd d q^q qqw f d qq% qw qrd d qf q qqTfq qr^d | i 
?T?;qrq^ ^iff Efrt df qqdf d T^qr qf qr f i qq% qrq qqjqR qq qrfd 
qqq qR qif qfqq i qrd qrd d f^ qdq^ dk qqd qiqq qif fdqd t, 
dqqf d qq% dfq df qqqddf dfd qif fqqqf i, wqfdd sr^qr- 
qq^ q^ qif fqqr qrq 1 1 qfdqrq q| ifqr I fd q=5d 

qqrf qiRr qif q^^ qq>q t i qifqqrlqqf d qqqd qrqr qrqd qid, qq 
^ d ^d qrq qddf qd q^'qrqqj’ qqrqr qrq, qqqrr q^f qq if qd 
qr^ dqqR qr qqd qit qq fqqqf f^r fqqr qd fqqrq df qqqq q|q 
qqqfq qR qq?q i i iqd qqr qrq fdqqr i qq dfdf qd qrOkq qq, 
qfqqrdf fd^r fqqrd d qrd d df q|r qqr i i q^ fd^r qqqd fqqiqf 
qrfid 1 dfq dfq qriqqr q^fsqrf d qq'^^q ^x qqqr qqqr 

#f dq 1 1 f ^q^qrq qqqR d ^qrqd rqd^d mr shm^ 
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t# ^ ^ t • 'ttV r>r ^FeiT m f?r% 

g^TC w^ wu% t’ ^f # 5’7^?'-irr ^ 1 1 

tar fT ^ fJTT?f TWn t I ^ rrST^^FT 

t 'Tffr ^ fT^ft I ^T^: ’ll 

^ fWT, f^STT ITT #^TT il f^r&Tf ^ 

=qTf|^ I sir^sTT i^r ^x jfT cff T ^T^fm ?r%7rr i 

- ^TTT ^r-T^rr 'cq-fq-q-R- ^ |rr srcpTf mq^'T I I 


«ft 5R*ii3; sTi'^^nq, p4 >Tqf, 

jqtTTTfT I 

p- srrf^qrf^jff ^ ^fcr ^x ^ |^ 1 1 ^ 

f^rm ^ x^f^ |?rr ^ qf sriq^qq: ft qqr x(\x ^rt ^ 

t ^ ^ fq^ ftr scfTT t, ^qqft f q" ^??qrr qR i %5r # qfer «frf 
% fqgi^T, ^ ^ qr ^-^rt fq^^r |3 tt 

^ eft w ^ q^t qR I w fff? ^ ^RqqR q?t ^ 

^ enTR fq^l |f ^rf^ affT 3rrfqqT%qt qft ^'xx ^r# % ^ 

qq’cq' ^ 1 1 ^ 'T^ ^rrqqqqr I ^qR't ^ ^ 

fq^ ^ qqr qr^ ^|| t q^# ^ ^ ?rTfs[qT%jff aftr fq^ft |f 

^Tf^jfr % ^tq %qT qq q^RT qR q:| | I fqqpRt ^ q^RT 

qR q:|| qftr qftq qt q^: ■^1 1 1 ^rqRT-^rqnr ^?q% # 

sitT qR -qt I 1 q qiqqT f f¥ % qftr qqferfqff % ir^ qf 

3lfqqT-^-q{fqqr ^ ^G2:-fq?| ^ | i f^ qq q 

qRfqqq qq qrq ^qr Rrf|t3[ i qt qrf^f qrrq qr qrrfqqRft q?|t 

RT^ I, qRR q % ^ w (qrrfqRRft) fqqrqt # I qftq qt 

qr^ %■ srrq f^RRT qrfRq: ^ snq qr^qqq qw ^ qf^qiqer qq% 
qq^ Rf if ft qftr % ^sfqqft q q^lf q q# qq 3 ^ ^qq qq qq^ qqqq 
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^ f^r I ^’TRT ^T ?rT^ « 1 T ^x 

^ 3 ^ 5 rT?Tf^ ^ m^fTT =^40; I JTf m^t 

dl' ?rN% wjt' q"! ^?qw ?r|? ^ttt i% i^r ^ qr ^qqrn: tar, qf^qr 
q^ fqr 4 ?R qr# tar m, ^ =q^r | 1 ^ft qrqqr it^ ^ 
^ I tT^ jjx^ I ?r^ ^ w tat 1 1 ?rq qfq ?TTfq- 

qrtaf ^ 3 :qt | srt^ qn^rr t ta ?itT ta ^ ^- 

^ ^ qf qiqR | % q^ qqR qfV qft:orrq ta qr^rr ftqr qri^ 1 
qfq f^^r f ^ wq qt fqrd q^'t qfe ^qt qrff q ^jtr fq qta 
?ritar qtar 4 qt qqq ^ ^q qfl' qfVqTq" fqqRqr tarqt ta 
qrffrr 1 

qf# q %^r qq qqq ta 1 ?r^ q^r ^ qrq tar-qqrqjt 

% qRR q I? fqr % f^cr Rjqq-qorrqt ^ qr qf? ?rrfq srrlq 1 ^ncr 
q^ taqq q^ I qrqr qrr qqq q-^r qqr |, qr?q qfr qm q qqq^ tar 
ta q^T'# 1 1 qfq |q tat qqqt qrqr q fq^r ^qr qrf ^ q^ ^ tar 
qr qq^qr f 1 q^r qr^tr ^ qrqrq q qrfqqrqt ft, qft qr^f^q^ qqf q 
qrq qq-qt qw q fV %srr ^ qqr^ | 1 taq qf q^rq-wr qrqrsff q 
fq^r |q q^ qqr ^ |, qf ^Rtq % fqq taqqr 1 1 qf qrfr qrar 
t ^ taqqr?ff qt qqrq 3 :^qr f 1 taf q^ xmr taqta I » 
qrfi^ qrt qqq-?fqq fqqqqnt l» W q^ ^x qqr qrt qqq srqq taq- 
ta 1 1 qta iq fqqqqrqt q?r qq^q qqr f ? qfq fq ^ qr^ 
qtqr fq jrrq qqrq q fqr^r qqr |q^ qiqr % qta qf^ qr 1 qqqqr 
^q%, qq q qqqrq % qnqqr % qqr qi^fqqi q^r^qt ^ q fqqrqqrq 
qq q^ 1 taqqr^t ^nqqr qrfftr qt qrirta ^ ^ qt qrqfqqr 
qqta %, qtaqftar qqr it qqt, qqq qqqt qqqq q^r qq?q tar 
qrqqr qr qf fqr<t qrft rtat ftqt 1 qft qqqr qf ^tqr fqr qt qrirta 

qq I qk qr^ta qqta ^ fqqqqrq qRR |f I ^-jqq, q^- 
w-q qrta^ qq t, qq^ ^ tar qq^ | qt^ fqHTq qt q^^q 
qt q^ 1 1 qta €t fq qrqR qfttqt qq^T qqrq 1 iqqr ^ fqr^ qqq 
t fq ^ qntqqr qq |, qqq ^ q^qr Pqqiqq t qq^ iq q 3 :qK qfqtqt 
qqrq 1 ta ^ qw^q^q taqqrr]i f qqqt fq ^-qtt fqqrt qq qpt, 
^ TTR ^ taq ^ tat I qf q^ ta 1 1 

qq fq qq# qqr # gqrrqr qift 1 1 tai" qta q |q f^q tarr 
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t fet |iT I ^ ^fft I ?rrfq-^ 

#?: f^f ^T^fr I ^ ^ ^ 5 ?tr^ 

1 €\^ f^^T?fT ^ ^ 1 1 

^T]- q^f q- I, ^ srrfe^T^, f?TT^ t 

1%?rR ^ ^ I w\^ ^TRff # ^ q^Tf f ^ 

I 1 ^q’ ^ TTW ^ % ?rTTrfcqTf q^ ^ 

^tfrY ^ f^^rr q^lf ^Rff q^ ^ ?r?crT tI^t i 

sftr I fq^ ^nf^qr^ % qq^w Rqq?r t^fq- ?fk ^'?f>r 

q?t ft ^ ^q" qf 1 1 ^qiRcrqq’ qqrq ^ f, 

% qrrfr ^ ^ f^^T ^iq', °rf t^fq’ q"qRr'?ftT ^q- qrq'nr ^ 
ftqt I qf ¥ft qff f fq^ Rqq qjqqrqt ^ ft qr srrrqqrqt ft ft i 
qqqr w |?tt qt qf qqrqr qqqq' 7:|qT fq? fq qTTfqqrfqqt qtt qrfq- 
qnft ft qqrq Rqqr qifq f qt^ qf rfeqf qrr qfift ft i ?rq^ qrfqqTfqqt 
q qftq f ^ qq"^ q Tf qr^ fqrft qqf fqqrq q-qwt q qrfqrqrqR: % 
qqFi qq ft ^ qq- qttl ^?qq qqjq q^ ^ qq qqqr f qt 
fqqq qqqr fqqqr qrff tr i qft q^-q f wqql fq ^ f i 
qfqq qq^ fq^T ^ % qqq r fqqR qR^ qqq qf fqqr^ q^q qt) 
qqRq f fq w q^ ^qr qq qqff^ % tqqr q'^ ^ qqqr i 

qifrq %qq ^ifqqifqq'T % fqq ^ I, # 

qfR: ^ q qq% f ^fk ftq qifftt i 

5^q qqrq q, qq fq qrqrqqq ^ qiqq qqqcsr ?r fqk fqqT‘?;q>t 
3fk fqqiqtt q qrqq % q^q^q q q§tr ^iqq qrqqrqf qq qqR [qqr i 
qft qq qiqiii' qr qr^q f , =qfq qiqjqqq % qjqq q q, % qqq 
ft qffqq ^ qq i qrq qffqq fqqqqjqt qt qiqq qt^fq^ics- iriqq 
qqr qqqt ^^q qqq qtt qtfqq qqq m qf fqqfcT q^t kqr i 
fqqt qt q=qq qqq?; fq^ qqr f i qq fq qq qrqr^t ^ ^qi^q qr^qr^t 
qt qqq Rf ^iqq q qqfqq qi;q .srtq qqqq qRq qr qqjq qqqr 
qiffq 1 qqq qt fq qrq f , qqqt fqqr qqr^qrffq i qqqt %qr qqq q 
Pqq W qrq qr qqq cqrq qqrqr f fq qqqf fq^Tr sftq qq ^rqf q ^R 
nq q ^ qrq fq qrqqq q fqfe'q qqra qt st^ q qqqq qt qiqr ^rfqq 
finT qq I qfq q qqiq ft qq 3:^7: ^qqi qf qfwq fqqqr qt fqRt 
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3fT f^f t, 

^ ^ ^FfV, ^ ^jm I ^ 

|(T sft %STr ^ ^FT ^ ^rr-SfWFT ^ ^TR I f^q^ 

^ gFT^ ^ t ' w I mT ^>]ii 

^r 'rrq- ^qi ^??fT |t ^ m q-? ^ ^ftct ^ 

jTT^qr 1 ^ t mx fF ^q^4R ^ ’i i mi ^r 

?nfe ^ fr ?#, %^RJ ^ mxm w'l % 

fFR srrf^^rar mf |, ^R’^q^^rr # ^Jr: 
% ^ ^ 1 t ' ^ ^ ■3?ifT'jr ^r |, w^m 

1 1 1 ^R^rmRT F ^Ri w m i ^rw ^ ^ ^fft t ^'r 
=5^ (pjq- ^ii't oftq^ % sT wq- ^w gw x^ f I grw ^ g?. 
iifTgg ^ fe’ q'qr ^ w s. ^fr ^ ^ ‘4t ^ 'WlwTfgg.' 

TT tTwr ^ 1 1 ^ w< WF- tw % tg f^ 1w, WTT g 

^.T m ^wf gw wgg, ^ ^ wwfw g wgg =fr gw, wrr fg^r 
gr g"V^ gwrg ww w w gw w gw i ^r wg wg g wfr w 

^ wi g I wgi wrgrggr wr g? 


:5 ">-',1^. 


grgr gr gr T-iv-i 

git wg ^g w ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ wrggR grg 

fg xm fgw g W 


t *■ t 


ri.T- 5>i 
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8. DR. Y. S. RARMAR. {Chief Minister, Himachal Pradesh) 

Mr. President and friends, 

After Shri Hari Bhau Upadhyaya I am hardly a proper person to address 
you on a subject which has already been discussed quiet a lot today. The most 
important and vital factor on which depends the growth and development of all 
the tribal people is the matter of communications. I am glad sorre of the friends 
who have spoken earlier have drawn pointed attention to it. I am quite aware 
of the conditions of the different parts' of the country where Scheduled Tribes are 
living. Quite a few of them are in the plains though most of them are probably 
in the hills. In the plains, the matter of communications is not so serious and 
I would like to know from the representatives of those areas what they feel about 
it. I had come to this Conference to know the real problems which come in the 
way of progress of these areas so that we can benefit and know the solutions of 
these problems. As far as the hills are concerned, I am, therefore, sure that 
nothing can really happen" unless serious attempts are made not only to improve 
the communications but also to build a network of roads. Wherever it is not 
'possible to have motorable roads, bridle paths should be built for pedestrians and 
mules which could link far-flung areas and provide an opportunity for their 
development. Some six years back while we are considering the budget 
provisions for Himachal Pradesh, I as a representative of the Congress in the 
Advisory Council, told the Chief Commissioner who used to preside, that all .the 
development money which was being spent at that time was hardly making any 
appreciable difference to the economy of the people because of lack of any 
motorable roads or paths for pedestrians and mules. I further told him that so 
far as I was concerned, they could wind up the development department and spend 
money on the construction of roads. That may appear to be too dogmatic and 
it is to be remembered that to construct a road in the hills is not an easy job. 
It does not only need money and manual labour but a lot of experience of 
skilled labour to cut out rocks, to have roads levelled up and keep up that 
continuity which a road has got to have. So far our engineers do not have 
sufflcient experience in this direction. With the experience they have gained in 
the last six or seven years, however, they can take up this work>on a systematic 
basis which will allow all other activities to be taken up in these areas. 

In our area, as in other areas, there are consideratidns which have to be 
kept in mind in the matter of dialect. It would be useful if the regional language 
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or Hindi is acceptable to the people. As a matter of fact if you give education 
only in Hindi ignoring other dialects there, they are likely to forget what has been 
their heritage in the matter of folk-lore which are composed in the local dialect. 
In the schools they are getting education through Hindi only, so there is the 
danger of their rich culture being forgotten altogether. I was quite interested to 
hear from my friend from West Bengal about the language of Tibetans. 
Especially it is quite in vogue in Chini. Theie is a small village by name Lippa, 
where one of the astrologers used to prepare the calendar in Tibetan, which 
used to be printed here in Delhi and sold in Lhasa and that is why the distinction 
has to be made. One Chowkidar in the rest house at the frontier is Lama and is 
supposed to be one of the most learned men of the area but he is employed as a 
Chowkidar and is a very honest and useful man. We are aiming not only 
towards literacy but what would also contribute towards the economic uplift. 
Instead of first thinking which dialect to be used and what scope has got to be 
provided, the main fact that deserves attention is that we will have to give 
education which will not produce persons who will hanker after jobs and will 
be of no use to the village in which they live. As such, education should be 
given a particular bias in favour of agriculture, handloom and horticulture, 
particularly small cottage industries which have so far been neglected. That will 
help people to build up their economy. 

The major portion of the people have got to move down to the lower 
regions or plains in winter due to the ravages of climate and of heavy snowfall. 
For about six months or little less in a year they are more or less on the road 
without a roof. I do not know how many tribals are affected actually but I am 
aware about the tribals of U. P. and Punjab. So far we have failed to see how 
we are to stop exodous of men, women and children from places at 20,000 ft or 
so moving down to 3,500 ft. or less and then moving back again. Can we really 
make such people’s income enough to enable them to live in their place ? There 

is a definite change required in the outlook of the people which will help 
them not only to stop exodus but give them occupation in winter months. There 
is hardly enough food grown so far and that is to be helped by means of more 
facilities towards water chanels and minor irrigation schemes for which water 
comes from the snows. This will not only make them grow enough food for 
themselves but also help them in removing the necessity of moving down to the 
plains for livelihood during winter months. 

V 

At present by taking to blanket-making and such other useful trades, the 
people provide one blanket for each member of the family, which they so badly 
need during winter, and one blanket for sale wh''’ wes them with which 

they can buy other necessities of life. 'h' , ^ 
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observed the manners and customs of the tribals. The iribals of India are a 
virile people. They love their independence and open-air life. The instinct of 
the nomad keeps them fresh and enterprising, but the struggle for life lias been 
heavy against them. Defeat in this struggle is writ large in their faces, because 
they are not able to understand the modern conditions of life. Nobody taught 
them how to re-adjust themselves to clianging conditions. They arc brought up 
in a psychology which is out of tunc with human progress. What they need 
most is a proper understanding of life as such, of life in all its phases. Some of 
them have to learn the laws of hygiene and dietetics, of sc.n and marriage. They 
have to understand how society functions and how politics controls life of man 
today. Their ideas of religion arc often coloured with superstition and magic. 

There are, no doubt, leaders amongst them, who have struggled and come 
forward, but a good many amongst these arc concerned with career and political 
advancement. Great efforts are needed to carry on social education in the midst 
of the tribals. 

The tribals in some parts of India arc fast being assimilated into the general 
body politic, but in remote areas like Assam and the Nilgiris, they arc still living 
in primitive conditions. I have a feeling that whenever our Prime Minister refers 
to the conditions of the tribals, it is the tribals of Assam that mostly come before 
his mind’.s eye. We should, however, recognise that the conditions of the tribal 
^ people change from State to State, and from community to community. We 
cannot, therefore, have a general formula which could apply to all. I wish to 
deal here, with a few problems connected with the life of these brethren of ours. 

The first thing is about language. Some of us, especially the Hindi-speak- 
ing people, are anxious to introduce Hindi everywhere, and make it a compulsory 
subject because it has been accepted as the ofiicial language of India. I do want 
that everyone in India should learn Hindi, but the local and provincial languages 
cannot be neglected. The mother-tongue is the only language through which a 
child understands life and its relations to its surroundings. The mother-tongue, 
however small and undeveloped it may be, cannot be ignored, just as mother’s 
milk cannot be replaced by any other milk. The mother-tongues of these tribal 
people may not be sufficiently developed. Their vocabulary may be poor. 
But I have found that they can express themselves powerfully. The intensity of 
their struggle for existence has lent force and directness to their languages. 
The tribal people, as soon as they begin their career of life, have to learn the 
provincial language which is generally used by the people surrounding them, 
and also in the market place. They do assimilate words from the provincial 
languages. We on our side, must now go out of our way and study, the 
languages of the tribals and, we shall certainly find very apt and powerful words 
in their languages which, it would be worth-while accepting and assimilating in 
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our own languages. Let not the tribals be made to feel that they are an inferior 
people, that they have nothing to give and everything to borrow. I find that the 
Assamese language has borrowed good many words from the languages of the 
tribals. We should consciously aid the process and accept as many of their 
words as we can. This will make the tribals feel that we love them, and respect 
them, and that there is some element of affinity between their language and ours. 

I am definitely of the opinion that primary education of the tribals should 
begin with text-books in their own language. The language which the child has 
learnt from its mother is the best vehicle for acquiring and assimilating knowledge 
in early stages. It is only when the tribal language is not able to cope up with 
more complex ideas and modern amenities of life, that words from the 

neighbouring or surrounding languages should gradually be introduced into these 
text-books. The’tribal language should thus meet the provincial language, as 
also the national language — Hindi — ^just as a brook or a stream reaches a river 
or the sea. 

The general text-books written for children of a province or a State should 
contain some lessons regarding the life of these tribals, and the tone should be 
one of brotherliness and respect; not that of a patronising, museum interest. 

We read with interest and profit, the story of Robinson Crusoe — how he 
struggled against forces of nature under the most adverse circumstances, and how 
he conquered in that struggle. Could we not write similar stories and novels 
regarding the life of these tribals — their struggle for existence and their struggle 
for knowledge and understanding ? 

The problem of script must be tackled without any delay. The Christian 
missionaries found it easy to introduce their own Roman script for the tribal 
languages. They knew nothing better, but this makes the tribals literate only 
in their language. It helps them to pick up English with some ease, but they 
find it difficult to pick up the neighbouring or the surrounding language because 
of the difficulty of script. Text-books and general books in the tribal languages 
should be printed either in Devnagri which is the script of Hindi, Marathi, 
Gujerati and Sanskrit, or they may be printed in the script of the surrounding 
language. 

Government should print books for these tribals, for a generation or two, 
in two scripts — the same lesson being printed in double columns, one column 
giving the lesson in the script which the child is familiar with, and the other 
column giving the same material in the same language but in Nagri script. This 
will help the child to read the lesson with ease, and it will also help it to learn a ^ 
new script through its mother-tongue. Special coll ectior*- show’ -be trade b** 
tribal poetry,and encouragement must be given to tribal p 
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healthy poems on modern subjects. We should be able to collect proverbs 
current amongst the tribals and introduce them in our own language in 
conversation. It will add grace and charm to our own literature, and we shall 
learn to love and understand these people. It is only through a careful exchange 
of life and thought that the tribals will be able to come closer to us; and then, 
they will feel that in spite of difference on the surface there is a substantial unity 
of life and thought between them and us. Let us not imitate the missionaries in 
their manner of indoctrination. Let us evolve a common life, with respect for 
the essentials of all religions. Let us not be dogmatic about this tenet or that. 
Let there be catholic understanding of various systems and cultures. Story 
books like Aesops Fables, Pancha Tantra and Hitopadesha should be introduced, 
first through the tribal languages and then gradually, through the State language 
and also through Hindi. 

Music, dance and songs are powerful media of culture. It would be wise 
to study these, and there should be a joyful exchange in this field, between all 
elements of society. The process has happily begun, and in Delhi we are able to 
see the exquisite performances of the various tribes from the remotest corners of 
the country. And I am sure, very soon these tribal people will pick up the dance 
and songs from other parts of India. Scholarships must be given to them to go 
and live in other parts. We should not be surprised if this leads to inter- 
marriages, both physical and cultural. 

As regards religion, I do not think we should be uneasy about the work of 
the missionaries. It is not by opposing but by lovingly accepting them, that we 
can cure them of their blind pride of superiority of religion and culture. 
Although coming from the west, they lack the culture of catholicity. Their 
devotion to the cause of education and service is admirable; and therefore their 
narrowness of creed and outlook has to be tolerated. In due time, they will 
learn to be catholic and learn to respect religions other than their own. They 
come to civilise us; we must give them an opportunity of civilising themselves 
by coming in contact with different cultures. This can be done only with 
sympathy and consideration. 

Three great religions are influencing large areas of the world : Buddhism, 
Isiam and Christianity. India has given shelter to all the three, and it is the 
mission of India to establish a familyhood of religions. Hinduism need out 
imitate others in the work of conversion or proselytisation. Hinduism can act 
as a leaven. Hinduism teaches unity of life, not only amongst all races of man- 
kind, but the unity of the whole of sentient creation. Hinduism accepts Gnan, 
Rhakti and Sewa as of equal importance. Hinduism is based on the fundamental 
uniij of all beings, both in soul and in God. It is something more than uni- 



versal brotherhood or universal familyhood. Unfortunately,- Hinduism evolved >• 
a social pattern where differences' are emphasised and a sense- of high and ■lowl-is': 
accepted arid encouraged. Our social pattern has not yet been- able' to rise to the* 
heights which bur own religious thoughts and experience have reached. iWe'h'ave- • 
therefore, to be humble and purge our society of all weaknesses. .We .must 
accept-Buddhism, Islam and Ghristianity’as memtiers of our family, arid study,, 
them with reverence. In bur' pride- aho'ut our fness'age of spiritual unity,^ .let-.us 
not forget that we have not been able to establish the unity of man in our social 
behaviour. It is only after uniting our own people in the country that we shall 
be able to ask other religions not to divide mankind on the basis of creeds. 


Another element that is powerfully disintegrating society is politics and the 
various ‘isms’ it has evolved during recent times. We should be able to steer 
clear of these various ‘isms’, both religious and political, and we should be able 
to come together in a spirit of love and humanity, and a spirit of service through 
which love can best be expressed. 


The more I think about the condition of the tribals, the more is my convic- 
tion strengthened, that so far as education is concerned, the present-day educa- 
tion is not at all suited to the full development of our humanity. It is only the 
system of education placed before the country by Mahatma Gandhi, which is 
known as New or Basic Education, that can serve the people. It is my convic- 
tion that basic education is eminently suited for the needs of the tribal people. 
They have in their own limited sphere, struggled for existence, and this struggle ' 
has given them the fundamentals of basic education. Very soon you will find 
that you will get better basic teachers from amongst the tribals,- because they 
have been nearer to life and its problems. Let us start a training centre for basic 
teachers. Let us select from amongst the artiscin and occupational classes as 
also the tribal, young men proficient in arts and crafts. Let us give them general 
education for three or four years, and let us spend another two years in teaching 
them the science of.pedagogy. These teachers then start village basic schools 
and spread this new Education for Life, through the life of the people them- 
selves. 


In order to give prestige to this education, and to make it popular with 
the parents and leaders of various communities. Government must declare that 
in making appointments for Government services, the products of basic educa- 
tion will be given preference over others. 

Let us not be guided with an indecent anxiety to mould i 
tribal people into our own mould. Let them study the conditi 
Let them turn their attention inwards and examine their own s 
cepts of life. Let them retain whatever they find useful or attr 
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assimilate whatever appeals to them. Let us place the best we have before them. 
Let us make it available to them on their terms, and let us leave them to evolve 
their own life. All the time, we must allow them to mix freely with us in our 
social life, and we should, out of love and brotherliness, mix with them with 
equal freedom. 

It is thus and thus alone, that we shall be able to solve the problems of 
the tribals and enrich our national existence and strengthen our national 
solidarity. 





SHRI DATAR ON SHRI BAJPAl’S DEMISE 

Friends, 

Before we begin our work, I should like to make a reference to the sad 
and untimely death of the Bombay Governor, Shri Girja Shankar Bajpai, who 
was a great administrator and an expert in foreign policies. He had been of great 
help to the Government of India and it is extremely unfortunate that he died 
early this morning. In honour of his memory I would request the members to 
stand in silence for two minutes. 


Dr. K. N. Katju, {Minister for Home Affairs) 

My Colleagues and friends. 

Let me first begin by paying my tribute of respect and love to our great 
departed friend, Shri Girja Shankar Bajpai. When the history of India comes 
to be written for the concluding days of the British Rule, and the starting days 
of our own Independence, it will be found that Shri Bajpai’s name occupies a 
notable place in our national history. He had been ailing for some months and 
he has ultimately succumbed to his illness. He was a man of great experience, 
ability and culture. I do not know whether this aspect of his life W’as fully known, 
that he was a learned man. We all feel sorry that he is gone. He could have 
served for many more years, but God had willed otherwise. 

We have all come here for discussing one of the most im.porlant aspects 
in our national life. The number of tribals in India is very large. In Madhya 
Bharat, where I come from, in the Provincial Legislature of 99, there are 12. 
reserved seats for tribals. Tribals can easily be divided into two parts — the 
hill tribals and what I may call tribal people who live in the plains. In Madhya 
Bfiarat they are in large numbers. The distinguishing feature between the two 
is, -as I imagine, that the people who live in the plains have got closer con- 
tacts with the non-tribals. The tribals living in the hill areas or in jungles lead 
a life of comparative seclusion. 

I have been going through the papers which have been submitted to this- 
conference,, and I should like to congratulate friends on the ideas given in those- 
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papers. I am sure that discussion on these papers will initiate useful deliberations 
and the conclusions reached will be practical. 

I wish to place before you just one or two aspects which I consider im- 
portant, though they are really elementary and of basic importance. There is 
the question of approach. There can be no doubt whatsoever that day by day 
the political, social and other interest in our neighbours and friends and co- 
citizens in the tribal areas will increase. Great interest is now-a-days shown in 
cultural matters. Wherever you go, you find that tribal folk-songs and dances 
are now very much liked and are usually commended everywhere. In all big 
cities it is becoming a usual feature to see entertainments devoted to Manipuri 
dances and such other things. On our Republic Day on the 26th January here 
in Delhi, and I believe in other parts of the country, one of the most liked and 
looked for items is folk-dances, folk-songs, etc., and a large number of our 
brethren from tribal areas come here and mix with the people. This is very 
fine and I like it immensely. But as you know it is not quite adequate. You 
do not want to show interest in these dances and songs from a distance — 
not as if you were going to a museum or going into some other place to see 
some sort of public exhibits. What I want is greater human intercourse and 
not admiration from a distance. What I mean is that you should not look at 
these dances as you see everything else and come away, just as you would see 
some dances, some folk-songs of Hungary, Russia or Mexico. That is not the 
feeling that I should like you to have. I should like to have the feeling that 
they are my own people. I won’t call them Manipuri dancers. I would call 
them just dancers. Suppose you go to Rajasthan or to Gujerat, you have got 
folk-dances there. In Gujerat it is called the Garba dance. I feel xhat the 
dancers are my own sisters and it is their local custom. That is not the 
feeling which I have at present so far as the tribal dances and folk-lore are 
concerned. To many people it is a distant admiration. That is not enough. 
We must develop a sense of oneness with them, a sense of unity with them. 
That is of essential importance and for that purpose it should be a two-way 
traffic. 

In Assam, educationally the tribals are advancing. When I went to Shillong, 

I came across many Nagas who were highly educated, B.A’s., M.A’s and all that. 
Of course, they would love to live among their own people. I don’t want to take 
them away. But I would welcome their appointment as teachers and professors — 
as many of them as can be absorbed in the plains so that they come here and 
meet Indians —their fellow citizens of India, and develop contacts and a sense 
of unity. That is of the highest importance. I would like Hon. Members of 
Parliament who come here and spend a few months here in their parliamentary 
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life to develop these contacts, to try to coire into the closest possible touch with 
the local people here, and mix in their social functions, make friends, go into 
the countryside, go about in the villages, plains and spend the weekends there. 
That can all be arranged. Do not go on a sort of goodwill mission. I hate that 
word ‘good-will mission’. Go one by ore. Talk to the villagers, see their 
folk-darces and then you carry your impressions over there. Then you will find 
what India is, and of what great Continent we have now become members. 

I shall look upon every Adivasi with a sense of greatest pride and ad- 
niration because I feel that we people who live in the plains just bowed and 
aibmitted to the foreign rule. Wave after wave came over us and we just ducked 
overselves under it and bow’ed to it. But so far as Adivasis are concerned, they 
lived what we call a primitive life ; they retired to the forests, jungles and hills 
and suffered innumerable hardships, but they never bowed their heads. They 
have a sense of independence. It is always a good thing. It is a trait of character 
w'hich is admirable and I wish that feeling should prevail throughout India. We 
want this national characteristic to spread among all the people The independence 
of India, the security of India then will never be jeopardised. If there is one section 
of the community who can say ‘Look at our history, we have never submitted 
ourselves to foreign rule’, they are the tribals. They have never done so. Now we 
have got to draw them out from their shells into which they have retired for their 
own protection — the jungles of Orissa, the forest of Madhja Pradesh, some 
other smaller areas in Madhja Bharat, and so on. 

What should be done ? As 1 said, it should be a two-way trafiic. Bring 
as many people as you can and make them mix in the Indian society. Give 
them appointments and give them jobs, and when I read of schools, colleges and 
hostels and all that 1 feel that the greatest need of the hour is establishment of 
ashrams manned by Indians, two three and feur, established in the heart of the 
tribal areas where Indians should go and live with them not with a sense of 
superiority or with a desire to teach them, but just as equals trying to leam 
and trying to make friends with them. 

A good deal has been said in these papers about foreign missionaries. The 
missionary spirit today is greatly needed. I would like to have thousands oflndians 
going about and settling there and mixing with them, sharing with them in their 
daily life and indirectly pointing out to them the W'ay in which people live here 
and the way which is dominated by modern conditions. It is a very diffcult 
thing to do. I went in the Jalpaiguri district to a place called Mahakalguri. 

I was invited there by the local missionary. During the course of conversation 
he told me that he had not been home for 13 years. He had a compact colony 
with a boys’ school and a girls’ school. They were just two, husband and wife. 



Now,' that is the spirit that we require here on the part of thousands of Indians^ 
men and women, man and wife, father and danghter. These people should , 
go there and make their homes amongst those people and talk to them. They 
should establish affectionate relations with them so that my brethren from 
the tribal areas will think that they , are part of one great whole. Unless ' 
we do it, we will' not touch .the fringe of the problem; Political conditions' 
will compel us, to devote as much money, mbre and more funds, towards their" 
amelioration. But this aspect of bringing them together and welding them - into 
one'solid integrated whole is very important. Who is going ,to discharge, this,, 
duty and undertake this task ? That is of tremendous importance— integration , 
of people who have kept themselves, all these thousands of years, a,way because ,, 
they' wanted to lead a life of their own, because they wanted to keep their ; 
independence.' I was astonished to learn when I went to Lushai hills, the other .. 
day that ihe Lushais came, under the British rule for the first time in, 189,1 or 
1893. Till then there had been no rule over them. They had lived -an inde- . 
pendent life. You want them to come together and take part, in this .big India . 
and, rule riot only over the Lushai hills but over ,, the .whole of India.- 1 want- , 
them to become educated and to see that a. tribal becomes, the Prime Minister., of, , 
India or the Chief Minister of his own State or a Member of Parliament. That > 
thing can. only be done by a large number of young, people, .our. young Indians, ’ 
going there and making a^big, family with them.. This aspect of :this great.- > 
problem I should like you all to think over, . Otherwise the solutions • are, .as. j 
pointed out, obvious, viz., their own handicrafts, their own cottage industries and 
the development- of ' market and particularly the developrhent of co-operative 
spirit in them to the highest degree, the' establishment of co-operative societies — 
all that should be done. 'The task should not be very difficult because the whole 
tribal life is a co-operative life and if we introduce the co-operative life there, it 
will not'be a Very -difficult job. • 'The spreading of education is the next important 
thing.-: I' have not gone deeply into the'tribal areasl ■ But' they are' fine people ^ 
and education' is.'th'ere.: / 1 'think about three 'rrionthd back L spent two' dr three ' 
days in Dr. Prem Singh’s country and motored for miles amdrig the tribals. I 
found there. was- deshe for knowledge, desire. fof education mnd also 'desire.- '.for 
uplift nnd betterment. 'The old hays have gone— rthe barter economy is finished.-' 
You demand development .of communications -and- nobody •' wifi disagreehvith ’ 
that, -That is one of the. first requirements. .If these people come to towns and 
villages,, they will become^ -accustomed- to whgt you may. calf ‘rhdriey econoriiy’^ 
or ‘cash ecpnoipy’, T^hey will, take the rponey and - 'sell ’ their goods.! The •• days ' 
of barter economy are .gone, 'where; the life was limitedjand cpricentfated in 'the''-’ i 
whole pillage. .There .wer.etnp contacts and no, interchange pf wealth. i.If.we wriritj I 
what is produced in a, Mapjpur -yillage or-a-Bhil yi;llage to.thriYei their -hand icra-fts.r ! 
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should find a market in' New York and London. So, when we are considering 
this problem we should not lend ourselves too much to old ideas, but adjust our 
ideas to current day economic conditions. 

Education for boys and girls should be spread as much as possible. I 
have not the slightest doubt in my mind that literacy will increase. If today 
it is 10 per cent, in 10 years’ time it will become 20 per cent, in 30 years’ 
time it will become 50 per cent. There is such a tremendous hunger and desire 
for this. I went to Jalpaiguri and Alipur Duar. There Adivasis live. I said 
I should love to meet them. I was then the Governor of West Bengal. I went 
inside and they had collected, men on one side and women on the other side. - 
I suddenly, without any previous warning, turned towards the women. They 
knew Hindi there. So I talked to them. I said : “You know who I am ?” 
Tliey said “Yes”. After greetings I told them. “I have come to ask you whether 
T can assist you in any way, whether I can be of any help to you. Are there any 
difficulties from which you sufier?” They were rather taken aback. They did 
not expect the Governor to go and talk to them in this way. “You have asked 
us what we want. We have nothing and we want everything.” 

Then we became friendly. You will never be able to guess what the first 
demand was. They said, “We require girls’ school.” All these women were 
illiterate and all of them were dressed in the most unsophisticated fashion, with 
their babies in their arms. What we call civilisation was perfectly strange to 
them. I said, “What about the boys ?” They said “We have got about 43 
girls and we want a school for them. 

I said what is the second requirement. They said, “Hospitals, and we wanf 
doctors and nurses. You mean to say that you are entitled to have nurses and 
we should not have any ?” I said, “What is the third thing ?” They said, “It is 
communication. We want roads.” They are now becoming fully alive to their 
needs. The local legislators will not allow their State Got'ernraent to sit idle. 
Dispensaries and schools v/ill have to be provided. 

The one thing which the Government cannot provide and for which we must 
create public opinion, is greater social intercourse, the development of that 
sense of unity. That old distinction between tribals and non-tribals should not 
exist. The whole of India is one, tribals are as much entitled to the whole of 
India as anyone else. I suggest to you a third time that these can be done by a 
two-way traffic— our people going down to them and settling down there, 
making the Lushai Hills and Khasi hills as much their home as it is tribales’. So 
much is safd about shifting cultivation. It is no use talki^^ them. I go there. 
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purchase an acre of land and start an agricultural farm. My field of one 
acre becomes a demonstration farm for the people living in that locality. They 
see it and adopt it. At the same time, I want them to come here, become lectu- 
rers in our schools and colleges and also become Government servants in large 
numbers. I think it is the duty of the employers in every walk of life to 
see to it that the tribal people come and are employed and they come 
and live as Indians. This is one aspect to which I want to give a little 
emphasis. So far as ashrams are concerned, the one thing I have in mind is the 
Ramakrishna Mission Ashrams. I asked them why they did not establish one. 
They said the recruits were becoming few. Of course that is a religious institution 
and I do not want to emphasise the religious aspect. From the patriotic aspect 
I think different State Governments and public organisations should see to it that 
these ashrams are established. 


12. DR. PREM SINGH RATHORE 

{^Minister for Health and Tribal Welfare, Madhya Bharat) 

Mr. President, Shrikantbhai and friends, 

I entered this conference the other day in a mood of listening and learn- 
ing, and I am thankful to the President for giving me this opportunity to speak a 
few words. I do not want to take your valuable time in giving you the details 
of the administrative reforms which we have been doing in Madhya Bharat 
because the small booklet handed to you yesterday gives our contribution 
towards the welfare of the tribal people. As the discussion went on yesterday, 
different views were expressed on certain aspects affecting the welfare of the 
tribal people. The question of educating the tribal people is really the foremost 
question in the minds of all of us and 1 personally feel that primary edu- 
cation should be imparted to the children in their own mother tongue. Wher- 
ever there is a well-defined tribal language, attempts should be made to encourage 
it. I am not one of those who feel that by promotion of the regional language, 
the local languages would suffer. So far as my State is concerned, we do not 
have different dialects at all. A slight variation of the local language is the 
language spoken by the tribal people there, and all our educational programme 
and the instructions are given in the regional language — Hindi. 

The question of educating the tribal people has got administrative difficult- 
ies also. As we know, people are generally living scattered in villages and wher- 
ever a school is provided it is difficult for the teachers to remain there for a long' 
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time, even Ihoug'i some States have given inducements like bad weather allow- 
ance or some extra promotions, grades, etc. But lack of other amenities and 
company causes them to leave the service on one pretext or other. Personally 
that has been my experience and of the few colleagues with whom I discussed 
this. We have been applying our mind to this. We tried to meet this 
problem by having a boy.s’ boarding-hou.se, a girls’ boarding-house, a hospital 
with maternity facilities, a veterinary hospital, some agricultural and other voca- 
tional training centres, all these activities located at one place. The idea behind 
it is that there will be enough educated persons who can form their own com- 
pany. They can give their whole attention to the welfare of the tribal people. 
It is in this way that 1 will request my friends here to find a way out. 

The next question is whether they should be given a separate training or 
they should be allowed to mix with others. There arc areas where you will find 
99'’'> tribals. You cannot force the non-tribals to go there. Wherever these 
people can mix with them, they must be encouraged. Otherwise the system of 
education should be the same. 

Coming to the problem of reservation, you have given them 10% reser- 
vation in the services. My State at least has not been able to fill up that 
quota. The real difficulty has been dearth of educated youth coming forward. 
Now we have started a bold experiment. We have got two public schools which 
arc well known in Madhya Bharat, the Scindia School in Gwalior and the Daly 
College at Indore. This year I got five Adivasi and five Harijan students, who 
were specially selected by an experts* committee of educationalists, admitted in 
these .schools. Every year I propose to send ten boys like that. These tribal 
boys, coming out from these public schools will be as good as any other person 
and they shall be able to occupy the highest administrative posts. 

So far as the land problem is concerned, that is the crux of the whole 
tribal economy. Tribals have cleared the jungles and made uncultivated land 
worthwhile for agriculture. Then, on one pretext or other, the land has been 
taken from them. That has been the story in a nutshell for centuries. So we 
took another bold step. We got a regulation passed that henceforth no land 
shall be given to a non-tribal in the Scheduled Areas and further there was a 
provision in it that there shall not be any attachment of land even if there is a 
court’s decree to that effect. Thus we have ensured at least in future there shall 
be no land given to a non-tribal if tribals are available, and that has been one of 

the methods whereby we hope that in future a large ^^^^^ber of tiibals will be 

able to rehabilitate themselves on agriculture. Further a training scheme has 
also been started where special training in agricultural methods is being given 
• -to tribal boys. 
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Another question which we will have to tackle is debt relief. Adivasis are 
being bled by money-lenders by charging a very high rate of interest. The com- 
pound interest they have been charging is many times more than the original 
amount lent and unless debt reconciliation boards are set up soon, it will not be 
possible to raise the standards of the tribals and I hope if this conference will 
make a recommendation for debt relief, which should be followed in all States, 
it will be easier to improve their lot. 

Coming to the forest, an attempt has been made in my State as also in 
other States, to form co-operative societies and give the contracts through them. 
But the facts must be faced. As in other spheres, so far as the tribal work is 
concerned, it is not the dearth of money or unwillingness on the part of the 
administrators, but it is lack of personnel like the social workers, whole-lime 
workers, who will go and do something for these tribal people. So, if we can 
think in terms of having a Central Institute where training is imparted to those 
people who have got some interest in the tribal welfare and if these men can 
be sent to other States, I think this problem can be solved. Otherwise our 
providing crores of rupees in our next Five Year Plan wilt uot help them. 
The money will be spent but the results achieved will be nothing. 

And the point which has been uppermost in my mind is how to preserye 
culture of these tribal people. We have been spending lakhs and lakhs of rupees 
on their education. It has been my sad experience in so many cases that even 
during college holidays the tribal students do not want to go back to their people. 
They are ashamed to go back to their homes, and spend their time there. They 
feel they should be left in the boarding-houses. If that is going to be the result 
of our efforts, we shall only be weaning a few young men away from their 
homes. 

When I went a little deeper into that, I thought it would be better to get a 
survey done about the cultural wealth of the tribal people in Madhya Bharat. 
Shri Devilal Samar of Lok-Kala Mandal, Udaipur, did the cultural survey of tri- 
bals and got recorded a few songs also. A report has been submitted by him to 
the Government. I feel that it is very essential that in every State we must have 
institutes where all these cultural aspects are studied. At certain places we 
can appoint a teacher who can give training to the Adivasis in their folk- 
songs dance, etc. I think we should preserve their old culture in the young men, 
otherwise wc shall be producing a few thousand tribal people who would be 
ashamed of going to their own people and who shall only mix with the city people. 
Friends, I have put before you what I feel about this problem and I sincerely 
hope you will give thought to it so that in the end useful conclusions may be 
reached. 





♦11 nr. II. N. KUNZRU M. P. 

Mr. Chairman and Menibcr.s of the Conference, 

It *,ccms to me plain (hat the object of our Constitution is to make the 
.'\diva:.is, in all respects, equal to the rest of the population of the country. We 
have therefore to ask ourselves whether we arc adopting proper methods for the 
aclrc\cmcnt of this object. Can we say that our activities will lead, within a 
mcasurcabie distance of time, to the obliteration of all those marks of backward- 
ness which unfortunately make us call some people as Adivasis ? I am very 
doubtful whether this result will be achieved in 5, 10 or 20 years. If this has 
to be done, and I have no doubt that the Government in right earnest want to 
integrate Adivasis with the rest of the population, attention should be paid to 
(hose basic prob’ems on which the progress of these people depends. Before 
speaking on cultural or educational or economic questions, I should like to 
point out that there arc certain factors, which may not come under any of these 
heads, but which deserve most serious attention. It is not merely by opening 
schools that we can open the minds of the people living in tribal areas. They 
arc against (his. There arc certain other things too, which, though whatever 
their cfTcct be in practice, can powerfully influence the outlook and the develop- 
ment of the Adivasis. I think, and I have often said, that the means of com- 
munication arc one of the most important of these factors to enable these people 
to go out of their areas easily, to reach say the headquarters of the district or 
the economic or other important centres of their district, so that they will soon 
be able to understand whatever there is around them, and be able to rub 
shoulders with others with confidence in themselves. 

We want the Adivasis to come forward. For achieving this, we have to first 
develop their confidence in themselves and their ability to shape a new life them- 
selves, by their own efforts, and I think the development of communications can 
play a very great part in this respect. Tlicre are other things too, for instance, 
the radio and the cinema. We know what use has been made of these agencies 
in certain countries for spreading education. Mow, if we want to spread adult 
education, which I shall call general education, these two agencies can be of 
great help to the Government in improving the condition of the Adivasis and 
bringing them up to the level of the other sections of the population. In order 
to make use of these agencies, we shall have to consider how they can be directed 
towards the common good that we have in view. If we take a radio and go to 

*Uncorrectcd, 
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the people living in the tribal areas, in the ordinary sense, it will not be of any 
help ; or tell them about what is happening in Delhi, Calcutta or Bombay, even 
that will not help. What is necessary is that we should study their mental deve- 
lopment, find out what interests they have and then consider how those can be 
made use of in order to give them general education which they badly need in 
order to uTiderstand all people with whom they have to come into contact. The 
same may be said in respect of cinema. A great deal of clfort will not be 
necessary to provide an excellent guide to us. Only we have to adopt the means 
that were used in other countries, under our own conditions. 

This leads me to the consideration of two questions of cultural and 
educational development, which arc being discussed here. Jf we want the Adi- 
vasis to have confidence in themselves, it is necessary that we should make them 
feel that there is something good in their neighbours and that they are not infe- 
rior in any way. This sense of inferiority must be slowly eradic itcd in them in 
order to enable them to advance. We shall, therefore, have to study their culture 
carefully. We all talk about Adivasi culture, but how many are there, even in 
this audience of the elect, who have given serious thought to this problem. At 
the Tribal Conference, that was held at Lohardaga last year, the anthropologists, 
to my mind, looked at the question not merely from the anthropological point of 
view but also from the social point of view, and included this question among 
others in their discussions. I do not know whether the Home Ministry have 
paid any attention to the discussions held there, but may I venture to ask them 
to give some attention to the discussions that tookplace in that conference. 
Anyone who goes to tribal areas knows, and can find out easily what great quali- 
ties they have got in their character or culture which are to be developed and 
which should be the means of educating those people to come forward, I was, 
only a few days ago, on tour with the States Reorganization Commission in 
Himachal Pradesh and the Chief Minister of that State, Dr. Parmar, who is 
present here, kindly took us first to Rampur Busi, which is about 84 miles from 
Simla and which is very difficult to reach. There was a fair there and we saw 
people of surrounding areas of that tehsil in that place. I was particularly inte- 
rested in seeing the people of the Jin tehsil, who are regarded as very backward, 
but 1 found that these people are very intelligent and that they are honest 
and living up to high standards of morality. No doubt, in this respect they cari 
set an example to other people who regard themselves as superior to these poor 
and illiterate people. We have only to give these people the means of communi- 
cation, which they badly need and the education which is essential for their 
development and I have no doubt that the progress they will make in the course 
of a few years will surprise all of us. Speaking of education, I think it is necessary 
to point out that ordinary kind of education will not do. We have to educate 
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them in the real sense. We shall have to study some special factors bearing on 
the education of the tribal people, but apart from this we have to base the 

education on their daily experience and if this is done and the education that is 

\ 

given to them is of a practical kind, that enables them to use all those faculties 
on which their preservation at present depends, I have no doubt that we shall be 
laying a firm foundation for the enduring progress of the areas that we call tribal 
areas. 

Coming to the economic factor, I am in agreement with those who attach 
the greatest importance to the adoption of measures for preventing the exploita- 
tion of these people. In my own State there are hardly any tribal people. Their 
number is so small as to be negligible. Nevertheless their welfare has to be 
attended to. Their rumerical insignificance does not in any way affect the moral 
importance of the problem of doing all that is possible to enable them to feel that- 
they are equal to any other section of the people of the State. Now, the workers 
of the Servants of India Society found that the greatest impediment in their way 
was their inability to obtain proper price for their forest produce and it was 
recognised that after construction of a road leading from one of the backward 
areas to which I am referring viz. Ludhi tehsil, they would have probably, 
without any great effort on the part of the authorities, been able to protect them- 
selves from being exploited by the traders and money-lenders. The develpment 
of the means of communication will, I venture to say, help us in protecting the 
economic interests of the tribal people. But there are certain other things too, 
to which special attention has to be paid and if the Government issues the neces- 
sary directions to their subordinate officials, I have no doubt that in the course of 
a few years, they will be able to make a greater progress than they have done in 
the course of a generation in the past. 

I should like to say one word more before I sit down. If we feel that the 
right way of enabling the tribal people to advance is to create a sense of self-con- 
fidence in themselves, to make them feel that they can do certain things for their 
own betterment, it is absolutely necessary that the help of their own people 
should be used in the implementation of measures meant to be carried out in the 
tribal areas. I know' that my friend Shri Shrikant, Commissioner for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes is of this view. He will not be found unwilling to 
utilise a tribal agency for the development of the tribal people, but I think that 
the Government should pay more attention to it, and when I say Government I 
mean not merely Central Government who have the entire responsibility of the 
welfare of the tribal people, but also State Governments which are primarily and 
directly concerned with this problem. Where necessary, send educated non- 
tribal people to assist the tribal people, but try as far as you can to train 
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men from the tribal areas in order to serve their own people, 1 ha\c ventured to 
bring this to the attention of the Governntent more than once and I may stress 
on this factor again, because I think llial ttodiing can enable us to rouse the 
spirit of sclf-lvclp amongst the tribal people . as much as the utilisation of their 
own agency for the carrying out of measures designed to promote their good. 
India is not the only country wlurc the tribal people iuive sulfercd for lack of 
scU-confidcncc, There arc other countries in which, because they have lost confi- 
dence in themselves, they found it dillicult even to maintain their numbers. 
Their population began to go down, but when the right kind of protection was 
extended to them, wlicn schools were opened in order to train their own people 
to become doctors, engineers, teachers and so on, they regained their sclf-confi- 
dcncc and their population increased. Fiji is one of those countries where ihks 
has actually happened. If we also take such measures as arc necessary in order 
to make the tribal people feel that they arc not jungle people who c;in do nothing 
for their own uplift, but arc normal people who have been left behind in the r.acc 
of life for lack of the opportunities enjoyed by their more fortunate connlr>mea. 
I have no doubt that the object we have in vicsv, will soon be achieved. 


14. DR. LANKA SUNDARAM, M. r. {Amlhra] 

Mr. President and friends, 

I would like to make a very brief intervention this morning. The 
justification for my being present before you is that 1 represent a double-member 
constituency, Visakhapatnam, with a scat reserved for Scheduled Tribes. The 
Adivasis of Andhra State, about 6‘5 lakhs, constitute about 3 per cent of the total 
Adivasi population of India, and it so happens that during the past few years in 
particular, some attention was sought to be bestowed upon the needs of the 
people of this area. Most of you know, in the Ramayana there is mentioned a 
place called Dandakarannya. It is here that the Adivasis of Andhra live 
predominently and I have travelled in these areas a considerable bit. 

Here is a paragraph that I would draw your attention to form Shri 
Shrikant’s Report, Page 36, These arc his personal observations : — 

“They are poorly clad and ill-fed. They maintain themselves on all sorts 
of nnwholesome diet like mango kernels, bamboo shoots, bitter roots, 
tamarind seeds, etc. and are, in general, very much exploited by the plains 
traders and merchants to whom they are always indebted. The worst 
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exploited of tlicsc arc the Scheduled Tribes of Koyas and Kondareddis of 
East and West Godavari Agency and Savaras in Palakonds and Parvati- 
puratn Agencies of newly-formed Srikakulam District.” 

Some of my colleagues here have heard what I said two years ago, in this 
very same hall wlien the President inaugurated the first Conference. I have heard 
the Prime Minister’s statement yesterday about the invasion of money or market 
economy into these tribal areas. A few minutes ago our distinguished friend 
and colleague spoke of barter or money economy. In these two statements there 
is a little snag. My experience of this area — and it is fairly considerable — based 
on personal knowledge is that there is no use of granting vast sums of money 
for the uplift of these people. (I am speaking only with reference to people in 
my p.irticular area). In the first place you must ensure that the produce from 
the forests, which the Adivasis bring to the market fetches the proper price. 

I shou'd like to have the evidence of Shri Shrikant and of the officers 
present here about what is being done. Another thing is the supply of consumer 
goods to the Adivasis at a reasonable level of price. I regret to say that nothing 
has been attempted in this direction at least so far as my place is concerned. 

1 want to solve this twin problem of a fair economic price for the produce of the 
Adivasis and consumer goods being supplied to them at a cheap or reasonable 
price. What Shri Shrikant said about exploitation by the traders is correct. 
The market is monopolised by the traders. I will give you one instance. Go to 
any shandy in these areas. You will find money-lenders as the principal agents 
there. They have a monopoly. The people who bring their produce cannot 
possibly bargain and hold out for better prices. I want you to study this basic 
problem. 

If any of you go up the Godavari river right up to Bhadrachalam, you will 
see something which makes your heart really bleed. On either side of the river, 
vou will find tobacco being grown. We have pushed out the Adivasis into the 
interior and taken hold of the best land available, from them and they are 
cultivating tobacco. I have had occasion to go into these areas and I am saying 
this without any mental reservation that the invasion of these areas by the 
plainsmen is perhaps the greatest danger to guard against. I had raised this 
cjuestion two years ago from this very place, but I regret to say, no solution has 
been found so far. Surreptitiously benami transactions are going on. I invite 
some of you to go up that river and see what is happening. It is not in an 
isolated spot, but right along the river this is happening. 

Having said this, I would like to make one more point. More grants of 
money are being made and I regret to say that the money so far granted has not 
been utilised. Here, gentlemen, I would like to ment’’^'’ 
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th'ng; After considerable persuasion, my esteemed friends agreed to the 
establishment of a regional office in Kurnool. After some months that has been 
abolished and I am told there is no work for this Special Commissioner for the 
tribal people in Andhra State. Here is money sanctioned but money cannot be 
spent. And the starement is made that there is no work for this office. That is 
a matter which has got to be investigated into. What about the State Agencies;? 
The State Agency has been created at Kurnool after considerable persuasion and 
communications. I would draw the attention of the conference and the 
attention of the Minister and Deputy Minister and the Commissioner here 
that these things should not go. 

1 have scen some of the roads made in my area. Lakhs of rupees go into 
their building and yet compulsory labour from tribes people also is utilised. The 
point I am making is that compulsory labour services are drawn by the contracto 
and officials. That should be stopped. 

Wherever you appoint a central office or a regional office, do not establish 
it in the capital of the State or urban or city area. The officers do not get a living 
touch with the problem. Send them to the interior. To my mind unless the 
officer goes into the interior and sits there, he has no contact with the Adivasis. 
The nearest Adivasi area is 50-60 miles from my city and communications are bad, 
yet the regional office is located in Visakhapatnam. Under the circumstances 
how can you expect him to be in touch with the people? 1 would stress this point 
ar.dl hope the authorities will 'look into this matter, and not allow officers to live 
in the cities but go right into the areas where they have to work. That should be 
the ashram atmosphere about which my friend. Dr. Katju, spoke a little while 
ago. 


TT isft tn%nT ^ ^ # arqt- 

sm W I % sTTsrr^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ I I |rsTff% ^ 

tNT ^ sHTT f 1 ^ ^ q^rff ^ 

RRt I 1 qfjf, ifca- ^ | ? 
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^ it* fw, ^ mr i 

^nq- ^tt %^?tt ^ Tf eft#, #t t 

^FT #rrr ^if Trqr^ I I, ^ ^ ^ ^T 

^rq^rr 1 1 q-T^r^r ^ ^jf ^r# # ^?rerr # # 3 #?: 

I #t7ft % cT^q- q-T q7'TfT ^^7 ^ qi #t7; #t #tq’ q^l#f # 7;^^ 
5 ^?qq 7 T rfr q# % erpf)- ^q 7 #tq 7 I I % cfF^r #tiff ^ qf ^ 

I I #t ^jm ^ % ?rjq- JTT-eff ^ ?rpqq7 ^ |f | | fTT^q^ ^>r 

#iF#a 6 #t?: #?T Trqr^ |’ i #f%q- ^ ^q- fq# ^cr ?rr?qt 

o_ I #t sfsrqq?? 1%^ ^ qqr q-q- | i #rq qqj q^r qr# 7:iqr 

q7^ srr# qTT:q | i fqq- ^^'rqff # #r^-f7:^rar #tf f?#, #r# #t 


^R qrq <R q-qr qwr f i ^r qrq # fcf^rq | ^ q’fi# # |tq 

IT I ^qi’^Kr fr^T qrf^ir | qprr qqqq qft ^qTlrqf I J 

qfR 5Hci-L qff q# 3iraT I q'|f #1# q.TR RW #t iT|t f I 


9oo) qo #rq# # vft #t| 3nq#t qqR q^ ^qf I t 

3Rt qqt I sr# Pf oy^-3 o TfF#f % 3F^ #tf qfqr ft ^rff |, q^ 


Tf R q I 


sqq fq^ |q f fqr STR qqr ftq qq qc^R ^ qft 

qqqF qr# i qrfeqrrqqf % fqir, ^q qr^q | fq^, ir^ qqq ^tqr differ 
^ rq7 |TRr qqqqTq qrqqr q qrrir fr i qif^^ qicqrq fqqrq #t f, qq^ 
^qT7:r qiqqiw qft ftqr i qq% f#q q^R qtt qrqq q^T: ^q?: q^ff qq7 ^ 
qRT5 qR qq# | ? qqq q qrf qtq ^qr# qr^r qff qqq^ f i % #tq 

qqqr q ^qq Tf>r qq ;5q^ I I qq qq^ q^j- ^i-qq | | q^f qY q^ 

?rq t f# fqfeq % qqrq q ^ ^3 q ^q# 5;qR qttf ^ o ) ^T qR qr, 
fqq% qfcwrqR^q Fprr^ ^i: o qqtq q^ q# i 

fqqq# ^ fqrqqr qqR qr^ f, t ' ^ 

% SRT q #tq qRRtfq fqq# f I f q qftqf # qrq^q ^q# qq q^r qrq qR 
fqqr 1 qqRr qqr qf f, qqr #fq-#qrq I qR ^ #tq 1 f #t q^t 
^tqr I q fqqq# qt qqfTRr % f I qqfqfr % ^qqFt qqq fqq# 1 1 
^q #tq'f q qqr qfqqr qR fqqr i i;q# fq# q qr^ qrfqqr^ 

I I qfqqr qqr qq iqr qfqqrq ft qrqr f I qf^qrq % qfqqr qqr qf# | qrf# 
q^qq #tq ^q %rR q qt^qr q q i qqqqq q qrtq qq qR^^jrqt i 
^%q fRiFT qqqq ^qr f I# q^tf q#q qrqqt qr^^ Rt' 

RFq:q qr^qq qT#f qqqr ^T Wt^ | q't qq qq %q 
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^ ^ 1 t m R =qrT%iT | 

f^TO; ^ t l ^5F f^n; TAi ^IF ^f 

fkm t I 

^J7T7:r >7^'^ t ^fF ^ mr ^7^ 1 1 q-f^ 

^'t srf^T^TT: ^ fqr % ^q-^ qft rm I I'TTT ?T5 ^ t 

Pf ^«rr qrr ^r ?Tr% ^qRt 5r?r- 

^r ^r q?fT =^# i mf^qr^ q^?r qr^'ts’ # i ^rq- qt q^Ff m i 
^ qftq' qqq^ q?ft ? qr^ ^rq' Tr;q, qrr ? ^^rqrr qcrr qr 

qrqqr =qTf|q | 

qi Rqrqr 4^3r r^t fr # ^rr qrrf 

^qRqr 1 1 Rq % Frq tqr qfqr 1 1 ^^qr qtqr ^ fqqqR 

1 1 3;q^ qqq^ qtqqr q ^rf^riw % Fro; TTfqqr ^ ^rf^qr qrn? ^ ^rq 
3ftT qftqf qrt qt rir % ^ft q % qqR i 


16. SHRI JAIPAL SINGH, M. p . (Bihar) 

Mr. Chairman and friends, 

First of all I must apologise for having been absent yesterday. I could not 
come because I had to be in Ambala to attend a court case. 

I hope what I say will not be treated on a personal level. As is well 
known, I hold very very strong views, views which are unpalatable to others and 
as I am an Adivasi, they will continue to be unpalatable. Everybody from the 
President of the Republic, the Prime Minister, the Home Minister to the specia- 
list has talked about the right approach. 1 have been hearing this every year, 
but I have yet to see this right approach made. 1 have travelled a good deal 
and everywhere. Certainly from where I come, I see we are not making any 
right approach. - You will, therefore, ask me what is to be done ? The first 
contribution I have to make in regard to this is this. Try to help them through 
themselves, that is to say their betterment, certainly not their uplift — it is an 
abnoxious, ugly word. I have protested before also against the use of that word. 
Let us say advancement or development or anything else. To put it plainly, what 
we do need is something of what Dr. Katju in a very limited way said — the mis- 
sionary spirit. Not a condescending attitude but a missionary spirit — something 
which .impels you to go and live among them, not for your own good but to serve 
them. Suppose I go among Hindus to cure them of their vices — Hindus are also 
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full of vices. This idea of treating them as poor jwiglis should go. T see it in'the 
highest places, 1 sec it in the Home Minister, in the Centre. When you talk of the' 
right approach, what do you mean ? Are you the only person who can make 
that approach ? Is the Adivasi incapable of helping himself with your assistance ? 
There must be the right spirit, as our Prime Minister said, after one of his visits 
to .Assam side, that wherever he went in those Assam Hills, he found it was 
foreigners who were working among the hill folks and he never found an Indian, 
national working in the way they did. 

Now, sir, this brings me to the next item, which has taken a serious turn, 
in the issue of our attitude towards foreign missionaries. I have alw’ays, from 
the very beginning of my political career, been against proselytesation in the 
tribal areas. We have to go and see things ourselves. There are certain things 
that foreign missionaries have done and will continue to do which should not be 
slopped. Let us not adopt a dog in the manger policy and be hostile to foreigners 
simply because they arc foreigners. Take hospitals or schools or colleges. 
Where arc we if we don’t have these foreign missionaries ? The type of thing 
that is being encouraged by political parties, particularly in Madhya Pradesh, is 
something which we should be ashamed of. Either do something yourself or get 
out. Therefore, to my mind the correct approach is to w'ork through the tribals 
themselves. Centuries of antagonism have existed between the tribals and the 
non-tribals. It is the non-tribal who has expelled him from his original land. It 
is the non-tribal w'ho is responsible for his isolation. I am not thinking in terms 
of isolation, but I do not accept Dr. Katju’s advice to this conference. Indivi- 
dual non-tribals penetrated and did incalculable damage and now' he W'ants more 
to go there. What did the Prime Minister say ? If you have an open door, the 
most undesirable persons w'ill get in there. The Constitution has therefore pro- 
vided certain safeguards. I think the first thing to do is to have a Land Commis- 
sion to see W'hat can be done to rectify matters. For example, take Assam. Due 
to the 2 ulum of the administration, a lot of tribals have emigrated from Assam. 
The land has been left behind. What happened to that land ? A situation has 
arisen in Assam where they w'ould like to have those people baek. Dr. Lanka 
Sundaram has mentioned about the tobacoo fields in his area. Something has to 
be done. The Government of Bombay is facing a similar 'problem in the Thana 
District. Let us not live in a fool’s paradise. The damage of centuries cannot 
be put right in a day and that is why I do not lose patience with Shri Shrikant. I 

am very fond of him ; really, it is not his fault. That worthless report which he 
has produced, he cannot help it. It is there on record. The same thing is 
continuing. What has the Union Minister himself done ? What I say, sir, 
therefore, is that this conference is itself setting about the problem in the wrong- 
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way. What has happened to the conferenee today ? Mrs, Khongmen has con- 
vened it'in the name of a political party. I do not like that. This matter should 
be above party politics. That is the first thing. Invitations were issued by Mrs, 
Khongiren. She came to see me and this is the point I raised, because the tribal 
problems are above party politics. I can say that is why your party lost seats in 
the tribal areas. Strengthen the hands of the Centre and State Governments 
with a non-pariy outlook. 

Sir, I have concrete suggestions to give you as to how this eonference 
should be conducted. Dr. Katju should not be sitting there. Shri Shrikant 
should not be sitting there. The conference should last for a week. The first 
part should be presided over by tribals. Let the Ministers and officials sit face- 
ing the tribal M. P.’s and M. L. A’s. Let the country know what the tribals 
are thinking about you. Adult franchise is something which you have given 
under the Constitution. That you have to reckon with. You tell us what you 
think. That will be the second part. Then in the third part of the one week 
conference, the executive aspect, where the Government officials will tell what 
they are doing and what their difficulties are. Then we will get somewhere. 
Otherwise there will be the same Shrikant type of report. 

As far as what we call the backward sections of the Indian community are 
concerned, there should be a specific Ministry to look after this very important 
problem. The country has to go ahead as a whole, and so long as there is a 
break in any sector of it, the country’s progress as a whole is retarded. I do 
not know whether this point has any appeal to the cabinet. I am not merely 
thinking of Centre; in the States also that particular problem, to my mind, is 
very important. Take an important State like Bihar. It has the largest number 
of tribals in India, but have you a separate Minister for Tribal Areas there? 
No. In addition to many other subjects for which he is responsible, 
he is also responsible for the tribal welfare. That is because the political 
party in power did not get a majority in the tribal area. I feel that the drive has 
to come from the Centre. I do not know, under the present Constitution, how 
we arc going to solve this problem — education for example. I have one sugges- 
tion to make. I have seen a particular experiment in British West Africa. Right 
from the earlier stages, a variety of subjects, technical, non-technical, even medi- 
cal, have been taught there. If we have an institute of that kind here, tribals 
from all over India, boys and girls, will be there as students. At present there 
is a sort of isolationism which should be gradually destroyed and at the .same 
time those who are non-tribals could see the particular difficulty of the tribals. 
I fully agree with Dr. Lanka Sundaram. Go to the people, that is where we 
want these institutions, not in Ranchi town or any other urban area. I do feel 
wc have to expand the activity on behalf of the tribal people. 
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There are one or two other points. I do feel that serious thought should 
be given to this question of a specialised cadre, I am not going to welcome 
social workers who are politicians in guise. If they are genuine social workers, I 
certainly support Dr. Kafju. They are the type who can do immense good. But 
I as a tribal would tell you that some of them are getting vast sums of money 
which they are misusing. 

***** 

Replying to Shri Jaipal Singh’s allegation that the conference was a party 
affair, Mrs. Khongmen, the Convener, pointed out that although the ' Conference 
had been convened by the Congress Party in Parliament, it had been done in 
accordance with the wishes of all the tribal members, irrespective of their party 
affiliations. Everyboay was free to express his views and everybody considered 
the welfare ot tribais his primary concern and the party affiliations came later. 


17. SMT. RENU CHAKRA VARTHI, m. p. (PP'est Bengal) 

n.- 

Mr. Chairman "^and friends, 

I, of course, will not take much time. I just want to wish this conference 
a great success. I think this is the first conference in which both the State 
Ministers as well as representatives of the public have been invited. The only 
point on which I would like to lay stress, is that unless we are able to level up the 
various backward areas of our country, like the tribal areas, the unity of India 
cannot be maintained. It is no use telling the tribais that we are one with them, 
unless they feel that they really have all the amenities and opportunities of life 
which are ensured to other sections through generations of theirs having had a 
better start.^ Now, how are we to do it ? That is, for what this conference has 
been called. 

i . 

In my constituency, I have seen people who really come from the Santhal 
Parganas — that area is known as Sunderbans. They spent all their lives to clear 
the jungles and they were promised that they would be given those lands but 
slowly they were ejected from their lands and now they form a large bulk of 
landless agricultural labour. It is this problem, the economic probelm that we 
have to tackle along with the cultural and other problems. have to safe- 
guard the richness of their culture and at the same time, ^prevent any further 
exploitation. Therefore, I feel that these two are th^ b^ '^blems^which we 
have to face in these areas. . ; . \ I ' 
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To solve the economic problem the first thing to do is to prevent the' land 
from being snatched from them. Secondly the land which has been snatched 
away from them should be restored and thirdly we have to enable them to earn 
enough to support themselves. These are the three things to be done, besides 
tackling the industrial problem and other problems of the backward people which 
for the moment need not be taken into consideration, because they form part of 
a bigger national problem and which must be tackled in an all-out manner. 

The second point is their cultural heritage. That is a very very important 
point on which many speakers have already stressed. We talk of mere 
culture, mere education in keeping with their own heritage. I would like 
to mention that in the hill state of Tripura, our party has done much towards 
providing educational opportunities. Dr. Katju may well call it ‘lawlessness.’ 
but here we have started some 1000 schools and some of these have had to be 
closed down because of the utter lack of help from the Government. In many 
of these areas, there is no script or printed literature and printed literature had 
to be given to them, not in English or Bengali but in their own languages. They 
have themselves adopted certain scripts. We should make available to them 
their own literature in their own language and scripts. How are we to do it ? 
Many speakers pointed to this, and that we should not go to them as outsiders. 
Mr. Jaipal Singh has condemned the use of the word ‘uplift’. I certainly agree 
with him, we should help them up so that they can, by their education and 
attainment, be able to fight for a better life. 

I have recently been to China, I was most interested to see one thing 
there, and that is how they are solving the national minorities problem. The 
Prime Minister has talked of every things except this one point of National Mino- 
rities University. There we found that the national minorities had come to this 
University from Sinkiang, Tibet and from other backward areas. Some come 
from junior schools, some come "from middle schools and some from even lower 
standards. They have a preparatory course of two or three years’ duration 
depending on the standard of education they attained in their basic schools and 
after that they are sent to technical schools and colleges and trained along with 
others. This is a quick way of really developing cadres from those very people 
and to give back the trained to serve their own people. Is there any such univer- 
sity in our country, where the backward people are trained in such cadres, as 
doctors, technicians, administrators, clerks and in various other capacities ? I 
would not like the idea of sending people from outside, who are often very much 
unsuited to those areas, because the area does not offer amenities to which they 
arc accustomed and their attitude and outlook may be wrong. I think that 

thc.sc three aspects have to be borne in mind if we really want to level up these 
backward areas, and the tribal areas. 
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With the'Je few words, T wish success to the conference and hope that the 
conference will arrive at certain decisions regarding the economic and cultural 
aspect of the problems and for' the training of suitable persons from amongst the 
tribals who would go back to their areas and work for the betterment of their 
brethren. 


18. SHRI YESHWANTRAO M. MUKNE m. p. [Bombay) 

I come from Bombay State and before I go any further, I must mention 
that today we are meeting in a very sad atmosphere. Our Governor, Shri 
Girjashankar Bajpai has passed away. Hon’ble the Home Minister and the 
President of this conference have already paid very fitting and touching tributes 
to his memory. We in Bombay State, one and all, those from the advanced 
communities and those from Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes commu- 
nities, are feeling this loss. As Dr. Katju pointed out, Shri Girjashankar 
Bajpai was a man of great experience in various walks of life. Bombay has 
lost a great friend in Shri Bajpai. 

A lot has been said and discussed regarding the problems which face the 
Adivasis in this modern day India. So I will not take much of your time in 
repeating things. I will just read a portion of my paper, which I have submitted, 
to give my friends an idea of the conditions prevailing today in the area which 
•I come from. I am a representative of the Thana-Kolaba Adivasi area in the 
Bombay State. The Central Government is trying to improve the lot of the 
tribal people. But we have a hazy notion of what the Government propose to 
do. For instance, a few crores have been earmarked by the Government in 
the first Five-Year Plan for the improveme it of the tribal people, but we do 
not know what portion of this money is for our respective States. I do not 
know what is the share of the area which I represent. It is necessary that we 
should be informed about the actual amount to be spent in our area and for 
what purpose it is to be spent. We can then be in a position to male suitable 
recommendations to the Government and to explain to our people about the 
development schemes which are planned to be implemented in our area. To 
that end, therefore ;- 

(a) We would like to know and to be assured of the exact financial allocation 

from the Centre for development schemes in different areas. 

(b) We should like also to know and to be assured of the" '"ncial alloc"*’on 

•*- . V ’1 

-from the State Governments. 
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I suggest that the Central and State Governments should chalk out 
development schemes for the specific Adivasi areas in each State and we should 
have a yearly report as to the progress of the development schemes, 

• There should be a Central Adivasi Committee to keep direct and continu- 
ous contact with the Central Government and the Planning Commission. This 
committee would safeguard the interests of the Adivasis and help the Govern- 
ment in speeding up the development schemes. This will also help the Govern- 
ment in creating the necessary enthusiasm among the Adivasi people for the 
development schemes. 

Administrative headquarters should be located in the midst of the Adivasi 
areas so that the Adivasis can represent their own grievances or difficulties 
personally to the higher authorities directly. This will also mean that many 
people from different professions will inhabit these areas and thus the cultural life 
of these areas will undergo a healthy change. 
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20. SHRI RADHAGOBINDA ROY {Minister for Tribal Welfare, West Bengal.) 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I had no mind to speak here. I came here only to listen. However, when 
I have been asked to say something, I shall say only a few words. 

The problem of the tribal people is extremely complex. We have to im- 
prove the lot of the tribal people within a .c 
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to a civilised level. The most important problem is their economic problem;' 
.They , arc extremely poor. Even if we make arrangements for giving them frci 
. education in the primary and secondary siagC) th'e^itribal. students cannot avai 
themselves of this opportunity unless we make sinitiltanepus provision to giv) 
them sufficient stipends. In 'West Bengal, we are trying fp .bmltii clih^ 
pitals and adult education centres, to make arrangements for drinking water- ii 
tribal areas, to distribute seeds and manures amongst the tribals, tp supply ;pump 
ing plants, to distribute breeding bulls etc. which the other States are dlsodry 
ing to do. We are greatly handicapped for want of money because in^Wes 
Bengal the problem of giving shelters to the refugees and to rehabilitate them ii 
gigantic. 

The method of approach for improving the condition of the tribal people 
I must frankly admit, which the Christian missonaries have devised is praise 
worthy. It may be that the primary object of these missionaries is to" converi 
the tribal people into Christianity but it must be admitted that their approacl 
is a loving approach and deserves praise. 

In the Constitution of the Indian Union, the tribal people have been giver 
equal rights and opportunities with other people and every attempt is beinj 
made to improve their lot in all spheres-and to make them not only useful citizen! 
but also to make them feel that India is their motherland. 

I am positively sure that retaining their special and peculiar characteristics 
they will be incorporated within the broad society in India. My friend Slni Jai 
pal Singh who is a fluent speaker criticised the approach of the Governmeri 
to ameliorate the condition of the tribal people but I am constrained to saj 
that his fluency covered the deficiency of logic in his speech. However, froir! 
what I have heard here I come to the conclusion that the Government in everj 
State throughout the Indian Union is taking steps to improve the conffition A 
our tribal brethren. 


^ t gf'hti 

?rrfeT# 4 4 V^t SrrrfW^lfSfti^ 
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23. SHRl BAHADURBHAl K. PATEL, M. p. [Bombay) 

Mr. President and friends, 

We have here a unique opportunity of meeting almost all Ministers in- 
charge of Tribal Affairs, many olTicers concerned, soeial workers, sympathisers 
and tribal menibers of Parliament. The idea of this conference arose from the 
discussion regarding grants-in-aid by the Central Government to the State 
Governments. Our President of this conference, yesterday, enumerated vast 
sums of money allotted for the tribal welfare activities. Various Ministers 
explained to us the sort of work going on in their respective Stales. The revered 
President of the Republic of India and our Beloved Prime Minister have great 
sympathy and love for the simple tribal folk of our motherland. The Home 
Ministry spare no pains in looking after their well-being. Inspite of all these 
favourable circumstances our achievements do not seem to be so bright and are 
not commensurate with the toil under-taken. It might be that we have grown so 
impatient after the achievement of Independence and hope that the things would 
change overnight, which is not humanly possible. Still, however, a sort of 
discontent prevails regarding tribal welfare. The grants-in-aid given by the 
centre aremot spent fully by some slates and the allotted amounts lapse unutiliz- 
ed. Sometimes plans and schemes to be submitted by State Governments arc 
not ready or they are submitted very late, as pointed out yesterday by the 
President of this conference, and hence money is not sanctioned in time and can 
not be utilized fully during that financial year. Some states are not willing to 
contribute their share and hence the Central Government decided to allot money 
whether they contribute to it or not. 

Sometimes the allotted sum is spent by the States in some general welfare 
works, not specifically meant for the Scheduled Tribes and Scheduled Areas. I 
request all States to contribute liberally and spend all that is earmarked for them 
for tribal welfare only. It is a matter of a great regret that, inspite of the fact that 
crores of rupees are being spent for tribal welfare all over India, we have not 
been able to produce any man of all-India fame just as the Scheduled Castes 
have in Shri Jagjiwan Ram and Dr. Ambedkar. We have to find out where the 
water is going. Perhaps it has not reached the very roots of the plant to give it 
new leaves, flowers and fruit. 

Tribals, as we all know, are very simple, innocent and law-abiding people 
and would admit having committed any crime without caring for the conse- 
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quences. Their simplicity goes so far that they put down their thumb impres- 
sions on the account-books of money-lenders where Rs. 100/- is written, while 
they get only Rs, 50/- cash. Whether it is a' sign' of quality, I do not know. 
Tribals are leading poor, miserable lives mostly in hills and jungles with scanty 
clothing on their bodies, broken huts which can hardly give them proper, shelter 
and a basketful of belongings. Still as if unaware of all these conditions, they 
try to enjoy life by singing and dancing and playing on music. Though hard- 
working, they are very less vocal and assertive and would easily be cheated by 
anyone. They are the most neglected of our countrymen, even worse than the 
refugees. Attracted by this sorry state of affairs, the father of our nation 
Mahatma Gandhiji and Pujya Thakar Bapa came to their rescue and put a new 
life in these insignificant half-dead. Our holy Constitution has provided for 
.many safe-guards for them and put these simple folks dire:tly under the super- 
vision and caie of the President of our Republic, Shrikantbhai, the chosen 
disciple of Thakar Bapa has been entrusted with this hard task as a custodian,' 
who after taking great pains, submits an elaborate annual report suggesting a 
number of ways and means for tribal welfare. But how, when and by whom 
these are to be implemented remains a question to be solved. The 
Central Government assures us that no tribal welfare activity should suffer or^ 
account of money but after all it rests with the State Governments, to carry on 
the work in the right direction. The Central and State Governments are request-; 

ed to give Adivasis full rights over the forests they live in, in a systematic way,' 
protect their lands by special legislation, save them from the explortation of 
merchants, traders and mopey-lenders, educate them, make them skilful agricul- 
turists and provide them with small-scale and cottage industries. The whole 
family working will raise them to better lives in lesser time. We request the 
Government to bear in mind, that apart from reservations, ten years time for the 
regeneration of any laCe-is negligible in the history of reforms. For the "educa- 
tion among tribals, credit goes to Christian missionaries as is apparently seen 
from the allotment of scholarships whose lion’s share goes to Assam and Bihar. 
Other States arc not even able to consume their own quotas in the case of tribals! 
To come up to the level, the State Governments should help them from the very 
beginning f. e., primary and secondary education. . ^ 

'Great' injustice -has ' been done in 'the ennumeration of population, 
especially in Rajasthan, Madhya Bharat, Madhya Pradesh and Vindhya Pradesh 
.which should be rectified as early as possible to g«ve them full benefits. 

With these few suggestions, I thank you. Sir, for giving me this opportunity 
fe sav a few words and pray to Almighty God that He may give us courage and 
strength for- this great humanitarian w'ofk; that lies before us all.'in whatever 
capacity we are. 



24. SHRI BIMALAPROSAD CHALIHA, m. p. {Assam) 

Mr. Chairman, 

I am grateful for this opportunity given to me to attend this conference 
and to participate in the discussions. For obvious reasons details cannot be 
discussed in a conference like this and therefore I propose to confine my brief 
speech to making observations on certain broad policies which I have considered 
to be important. 

I feel, Sir, that if India means to exist as a progressive and strong state 
we must conceive of a day when the causes which are responsible for feelings of 
provincialism, castes and classes will no longer remain and we all will live as 
people of one country with equal rights — political, social and economical. There- 
fore in taking every decision we should keep this object in view. This object 
could be achieved by undertaking various economic and social measures. 

So far as the Scheduled Tribes and non-tribals are concerned, there must, 
be cultural progress if we mean to progress in the direction I have said before. 
I am intentionally avoiding the word assimilation, else it might be misunderstood 
I do not want assimilation of the tribals by the non-tribals in the same way as. 
I do not want assimilation of the non-tribals by the tribals. What is necessary 
is cultural fusion of the tribals and non-tribals. Another important matter is 
equality in social status. Although our Constitution has given equal status to 
all, I feel that our society has yet to realise this duty with all its implications. 
This is a matter where the responsibility lies wholly with the society. 

With regard to the schemes for the benefit of the tribal people, I believe 
that for the success of the schemes it must have relation to the sociology of the 
tribal people. Unfortunately this subject has so far received very little attention. 

I would therefore suggest that the initiative for the schemes meant for the 
development of the tribal people should come from them and the experts should 
only assist them to perfect the schemes. 

There were discussion in this conference regarding tribal language and 
regional language. The tribal language should be given full scope for 
development. At the same time it will be in the interest of the tribal people to 
learn the regional language and in the same way it will be in the interest of the 
non-tribal people living near a tribal area to learn the .tribal language of their 
neighbours. There should of course be no imposition but there should be 
adequate facilities for learning of these languages in the respective areas. 
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There were also discussions in this conference ab lut the scripts for the 
tribal languages. In my state. Sir, most of the tribal languages are written in 
Roman script. Changing script of a language means a lot. I would plead that 
the dec’sion about the script should be left to the tribal people and to the. 
literateurs. Let there be no imposition of any script. Let us go in the matter 
according to their choice. 


25. SHRI DASARATH DEB, m. p. {Tripura) 


Sir, 

I come from Tripura State. I can say that I know the tribal people 
there. A Tribal Welfare Advisory Committee has been formed at Tripura. 
There is not a single tribal representative in that Committee. I know I enjoy the 
confidence of all the tribal population of Tripura and now also before coming to 
this eighth session of the Parliament here, I travelled at least 200 miles in my 
tribal area and visited several places. I had discussions with the tribal people 
and I can claim to know their feelings. I have got all records and I am quite 
prepared to hand them over to the Government. I do not know what work, if 
any, is being carried on by the Advisory Committee. The tribal people also do 
not know the activities of this Committee. Is this the way the Government 
should behave ? You know in Tripura there are certain big tribes, and according 
to Government records there are about 25,000 tribal families. On the basis 
of Shri Shrikant’s report, some money was given for the tribal welfare. We do 
not know how that money is being spent. 

I want to make another point. Whenever any officer of the State Government 
visits Agartala to consult, to know for himself the condition of the tribal people, 
he confines his visit to Agartala only and his discussions are also confined to 
certain high level officials, but these officers do not gather any material or data 
from the tribal people. If any meeting to discuss the tribal affairs is held, the 
tribal people are not represented there. We have submitted memoranda to the* 
Government giving certain concrete suggestions but nothing happened. We do 
not know what the Government have done with our memoranda. 

Nowmy demand is this. When you want to give them social equality, you 
should not ignore the economic’ rehabilitation of the tribal people, and I 
think this aspect is very important and urgent. Hundreds of Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes are now without houses and without land. They ar^'- agri- 
cultural labourers. Some of them have been doing shifting cultivate '■* ’'e 
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Government have passed an order preventing them from doing it. Is this the 
attitude of the Government towards the tribals ? Suddenly the Government have 
issued such ,an order. They have no means of livelihood. If they arc not 
riUowcd to do this, ultimately they will die. So, the first thing is all tribal people 
^ould be given land anxl certain area of land should be specially set apart for; 
them and these people should be allowed to rehabilitate themselves on such land. 
Even during the Maharajah’s rule in Tripura, certain lands were reserved for 
cultivation by tribal people. I do not know whether the same law is in force in 
Tripura, but the fact is, the tribals arc now being evicted from their lands. 


I have submitted certain memoranda regarding education and how’ it should' 
be given to the tribals. The first thing is primary education. In 1945, I, myself, 
along with some other social workers started 1 100 schools with the help of the 
people. Out of these, only 500 schools arc being given help by the Goyernmcnl 
the rest are being maintained by the tribal people themselves and these schools 
are now at the point of collapse. So I request that these schools should receive 
help from the Government. 

There is another point. The tribal people live in jungles and hills, scattered' 
all over. I do not know about other parts of India, but I know very well about= 
my own State, Tripura. I have got a good idea. I personally have been to so 
many places. At least in the matter of education, Government should make ou j 
some programmes. We do not want high schools or secondary schools at every, 
place. At least in every divisional or town headquarters where there alreadyt 
exists a high school or secondary school, there should be a residential boarding' 
house, with a capacity of 100-150 students exclusively for the use of the triba) 

students. ; 

{ 

I want to suggest another thing. There should be a some sort of non- 
official tribal welfare committees formed at Tripura as well as in 
other places. This committee should have the full co-operation of the 
Government. That committee should find out places where these tribal people; 
can be rehabilitated. Primary schools should be established. Let the money. 

* V 

purse be kept by the Government. We do not bother about money; we will hand 

over plans to you. You give them money, you give them lands. At least we 

may point out to you how it should be done. In Tripura, I can suggest certain' 
< 

plots for their rehabilitation. On the Government side, they are doing nothing to’ 
rehabilitate these poor people. They are actually denying them land, This is 
not the way in which the tribal people should be treated by the Government. ■ . •. 

There is also another dangerous policy which is being followed by the’ 
Government of Tripura. That xr +..mo!c 
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Tlie tribal people have been cultivrting certain lands for the las^ so many years, 
and suddenly they are being evicted from their lands. The lands are taken ovef 
by the Government in the name of requisitioning. .1 want this thing should stop 
immediately. These poor people after clearing the jungle and waste land, settle 
themselves there quietly. Now the Government drives them out. The 
Government of Tripura now demands Rs. 25/- as salami for leasing lands to the 
tribal people. There is no question of leasing. Give them full possession of that 
land for settlement without any conditions. 

I want to say nothing more. In this conference members from forest areas^ 
from dilferent tribes and members of Scheduled Castes have expressed their own 
feelings as to how these tribal people should be treated. The Government should 
lake note of their views and do whatever is necessary. I have heard speeches 
from Government benches also, from the executive heads in charge of this in the 
various states. The Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes is 
also present here. I request — and it is also my right being a representative of the 
tribal people, and being a citizen of India— the Government should take note of 
the grievances stated in the course of this conference and take immediate 
measures to redress them. = 


^ lit. 3i#, HSR 

Wt ! 

^ 5^ fcT# ^ ^ ^ 1%§pff % 

T pTT I , ^ ’TfTT ?fk ^ f,: 

IRtlT % ^ yiTT f, 

f I 5?T3r 'I^^ sr^TT^, 

qrr^r ^itI^ f’ ^Tftrrr t’I’ 

f I ?ITT fsRT# TffRR | 

% I# Tf I 

^ ^ ir^TT, fRTTT I ^ ^ TOT 

itqd tNt tt ^ ^ J tt" 
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4t 4)fi =1^%^ ^ I 

WS^ 4 \, ^^ffR qrr^Fr, qrM, TO w 

^^RT Rt f ^ |, f ^^'5 tr^ TO % 5 # ^fTT t?F,fr % 

^ I ?rrr^?ri^> ^>iff # 4m, ^>t, ?ff?, ’pfr'iff 

srift wT^4i ^ I %, jjc^t ^«rr ttrt ^ ^'t 

44m 1 ^?r ^ft ^fcr I Pf mpe^^r^fr ^ ^ % 

TO I 1 ^ ^sTO ^ 'Sfq-Frl ?f>T 'T^ff 4 TO TO ? ^^1% 

f^cr ?rfTO ?T ^ %TO ^^TT f I t» 

^qrr sTT^t R^fTp^ 4\ 4t ^FTOr i to^ to> ^tto 4 

f^iT % %, ^ 5rTO % 'T^TO 5 >fr: ^’TOr •#?: 'T|Tff Pf 

^4 TO 1 % ^rri ^ sTf^ 4 \ ^rr^ |; P^g %m 4 

?rFT^ 5T| ^ t ^TT^r i^r tof^t 4t tof t 4\t. 4 

f^FT p^ TO 4l ^^"CcF I ? mTO> ^FTO fr^FT P^ ^ mm 4 f%FT 'cT^- 

TOT, m TOF, ?FTO TOF sfk TF^F ^WF^’ TO TOF I^ffI- =5rFpf# 1 m 
^ TOF5F m^FFF 4 5FTOF TOtcF TO ^TOT t I ?FTO t TO TOUT 
^44 7 F^T ^ I ^ TOF^F 4 \ f^FTOp mX TO TOTO 1 ?FFT 

^Tm, 4 ^K ^tffft mP^^Tp^jpf ^ ^|F I ? SH'T 444 P^ to jtof, 
f TO, TO ^!TO m % m 4 to% 'tf^ ?T|f | i to^t x^- 
t, ^ TO^T TO I 1 TOT TO% to ^ =5rru TO'TF ^ TOF ^ ^ 
I 1 m % 4 TO-|t?r ft I 1 SF# TOF TO% TOF ^Pf# ^ ?rft’ 
«Ft I TO % ^ I# pFF^ 4 i^ '?:F 3 Fr ft^f^t f¥w mfm 4 ^ttf 

TO m, TOFF TO 1 1 ^fPtoP^^ 4\ m tot i^^ft ft ^F^ft | f^- 

% ^ft % FF t| 1 TFF^F TO# ^TTF^ TOF # St# ft^F# | 1 |F, TITO- 
wm fm4 FTTT 5r#TJ to ^4^ % tf^tof m4\ toto Frt?r q^t ts 
I I TOF TOT 4 Pq#FF ft TO % -TO q-f TOF # FT Tft I TO f I? 

TT^FftpTO fro I, fm4 FFpFPqpq- fTF ^ TOq’ FT|F TFF^ flT | i 

TOF fFTO FF| t % Ko # toT- TF.f^TOl- TO TFTpTOTTfr'FFft f I 

^ TFTOPf # ^ TO’q 5F^ % TOqFTF f#Frq 4 FT# TFFTO^ TFF qpT:- 
TO ?TrPTOf# ^4 fTOF t PqjF^ ?T| qTO 1 1 4 qtV f 1 mfror#' 
qft I j 4\x ^qtfro, TO# 4^ 4 to mx tot i qro 

:jY TO #PTOF#'qsq 44^ 4 qrPTOF# Frff I ' 
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^ ^ ^ # I 5 ?T^ 

^HT ^ t| # i ^T ^Tff x> sir I ^?i^r |?rr t 

^ ^ ^ x^j ^ ^iTT^ ^rsr t|, wf^^r 

% ir^ vfY STT^^ ?T|f ^fTT^T ^ ^sft ^JT'TT^ 

?rr 7 % rr^r^ ^ i ?r 5 #?TT ^ sn'r^'t 

l^rr ^ I 

^o x\^r^ sr^ETi^, ^o ^rr^ §to f^rf fw^rf^jff 

^ 1 1 f^Tfjff # ^ ^ ^qr^ mn: tor 1 1 

'f^5 srrcr# ^r tor t ? #to ^ qr^r i % ^ ^iw^r ?rrto^fV?T^ 1 1 
^rrfe^^ sr^ijft 1 1 f>^r ^ 1 f^^r^ xmi m ^ mf^- 

t J (^^'TT^rf^^, ?rrtor?f)’ l^rf I) % 

|tq^ I fqr ^ qr^qrr^ Jrto ?r i sr^ sn^rq?)’ t 

^?r?Tr ^riq- ^ ^irq# ^?rq^t qiif^^r^ ^rr^rr 1 ^rrf^^r^ 

?T|f ^^r I 

?rrtoi?ft ftoV f^r # 1 1 sr# ^rtog^T ^rrtor^^ff % to 
^f( ?rJT^ q-zf)" 1 1 ^ q’f'i:^^?r qit <tqi^ % to 

^ ^qi% # qi^qTT srr, ^qft, "to ^rfto % 'rto^r ^ f^qrrzft |f 
qlqifV ^ qrr^r q^r ?fk f^qrqtot % tonqr qrr^ q^'?:qT 

'Tf r ?r^7: ;R-?:r 5^^ ^cqp ^ f^ | ^ f?Tqr?ito'f q^r 

^wr srr, ^ Ttor w srr 1 ^ wr sqqn: |q; ?iTt silt ^ 

^TqTiqiT ^ ?ir^ I it to «ft qriT^ ^ft s^qr?: gw % ^r^r # # 1 

^ ?ntortof qrt | ^mr srrq' tor ^31# ^?rqrr 

•"to” g;#‘jr €t t ^TT^rr "to” ?r|f ^ ?rto 1 #to ^ ^ntoto ^ 
ftoto 3 Tf%w w^q-^qr^t fqrfFTRrto %srtor t' 

.q?tfe^ ? torto to# Jt ^ to ftot torf^ to#t ^ to^ft to 
to q" ^t, ^TT 51 W to to toto #f# q# #qTT to I ' ^ 
f#qrqrto ^ qr^to ^ ^ 1 1 

i^qr sr^ l^^r f## # ?cto % t^totoc # mltoto ^tor # to 
% w^ tototo to# q# ^qnr_% ^ ^qr "'^^tt# qw tor t 

^ ^?r TTW q# ?nq% 55# qrr # i qto” 'jrqr^wiqr ^ ^r^ 

.^rrqr^ ‘?:to 1 1” w ^ ^ ^inm 'sSHi ^to to 

- to^rr fiftor^ t 1 .?tot ^ntot to fttorf^ir t.sr^ ^»Fr s:^ f^q- % 
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^ t 

^ TO t 'I ^ Trt-q- 5rl^ ^ |f I ^ 

^ 1 1 

tt'^^tt ^ |, sft fq=r m 

t I ^ f^TOf ^ |f t I JTf 

TO #■ ^2ft ^ ^gri ^?^T TO ftT ^TTfzff ^ ?Tk 

arrf^^Tfeiff ^T TO ^^TO ^ TO^t fTO wr Tto tt^tf f^r to 
TOft % ^TTO ^ ?f|? |q 1 

' i 

. TOT to 1% ^ ^TO ^T?TT 5TO ^JTT^ TOR-f^=sfT^ 

^ TTT^T ^fT^ 1 ^T TOT ^TOT TO ^PT^TO 

% %q; ^RTT t ^ ^ ffT^TO ^ TO^ff t' T^^T TTO 

TO^r I TOT T^% ^fTO 1 

i ' TO #■ TO^n,#^ ^^.^T ^TOnr i f?«T% q^rt | "tt^ ^ft^ 
TO ^R %ft’' m ‘%f €t m TOt TO, TT TO f rTT ^]^'[ , I 

#'TO^TO I 1 TOf^ t ^TTT ^T^^T f TO ^ TO I 

I < I ^ 

>nTO % TOTrf^,.TOrr ^ to^tt f^Rro ^r'^'^r, % 

ir%%rT TOTO ^ TOtf^^ % TO t, 'T?T ) I ' 


27. SHRI C. MISHRA [Secretary, Tribal and Rural Welfare, Orissa.) 

Mr. President^ Ladies and Gentlemen, 

On behalf of myself , and other officers present here I must, at ihe outset, 
thank you,- Sir, for having given us this opportunity of listening to how, the 
Prime Minister and his colleagues at the Centre, Ministers in-'charge of tribal 
welfare from the States, and the representatives of the tribals themselves, view 
the problem which is engaging our full attention at the desk and in the field. 
Being a conference of representatives of the people, it is but natural that our 
work should be criticiscd more from the political point of view than from any 
other, and in a democratic set-up it is not possible to divorce politics altogether 
from any phase of administration. ‘ Being an officer, however, I shall treat the 
subject in as factual a manner as it may adihit of. 

The tribal. Sir, is on- the onward inarch, fje is making himself felt not 
only in;the-hills of .Assam ’but, as. you have ^id.-yester^^y, ihas an effective voidc 
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in Parliament and the State Assemblies. He wants to be better represented in the 
services. In my State he (he includes she, for as a minister said yesterday, the 
Adivasi takes his wife along with him, and I add vice versa) is growing, thanks to 
the Labour Laws, from strength to strength, as the most important factor in the 
mines and in industry. You cannot contain him in the forest saying that for 
him is a forest economy because he belongs to the forest ; you cannot make him 
museum piece in this age of self-determination ; your anthropologist will have to 
climb down from his 19th century role of dictator to the much humbler one of 
adviser, for the tribal representatives in the Houses will have it as they desire 
and not as the anthropologist prescribes. Truly, therefore, the Prime Minister 
has said that development of the tribals and tribal areas will have to be taken 
up in the tribals’ own way. 

The Prime Minister has emphasized upon the economic aspect of the 
problem. So far as Orissa is concerned, the tribals are not much different from 
the equally backward people among non-tribal communities. They have the 
same problems and privations. In my State, the problem of the tribal is 
'mainly his poverty. Properly assisted he will, no doubt, make up the lee- 
way which has been widened in the past by neglect and exploitation. I 
do not agree with those who claim that the tribals have been exploited by 
the non-tribals as a class. It is true that most of the tribal exploiters were non- 
tribals, but the poor non-tribal did not escape from exploitation, in the past, for 
the reason of being a non-tribal. The rich, the privileged, (the so-called English 
education was a privilege) exploited those who were not fully equipped to protect 
themselves. 

Many tribals in Orissa have numerous cultural traits common with the non- 
tribals. The backward population still live a community life and rarely come to 
our courts in preference to their caste guilds or panchayais. Women-folk among 
2/3rds of our population assist their partners in outdoor work. Here, however, 
there is marked difference : whereas the non-tribal poor man would like to keep 
his wife indoors if he could, the tribal’s poverty does not always restrict the 
movements of his wife. Then the tribal, can live a colourful life in the midst of 
poverty, for he does not care to live up to the standard of social life of the .so- 
called high class non-tribal. His special cultural traits are not, however, such 
as would lead to his permanent isolation. On the other hand, they do tempt us 
to draw him closer to us, to add to the colourfulness of Indian civilisation 
which is a product of age-long assimilation and diffusion of cultures. 

Leaving out of consideration, the minority enjoying the fruits of Indian 
education, or benefiting by the social conditions created thereby, the tribal is, 
more or less, in the same social and economic condition as the otlicr backward 
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people. or course, the tribal is worse oil. Mis misery loo is based on poverty 
as my Minister has explained in his paper on the land problem of the tribals. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, all the schemes »hal we have framed 
and are executing, aim at improving the economic condition of the hill tribal. 
The need for special consideration for him indicated in the Constitution is due 
to the fact that whereas the problems of the others had begun to be recognised, 
the tribal was left alone, on account of the British policy of keeping him in a 
glass house. 

Our education schemes on which we laid great emphasis, at the out-set, arc 
an integral part of the programme of economic development. The curriculum 
followed in our institutions is different from that of the ordinary primary and 
lower secondary schools, but it is not exclusive. At various stages, the door is 
open to the boys to go out of these schools to ordinary schools, if they so desire. 
At the end of the term of the ashram schools, boys do go up to the regular high 
schools and my Minister has already told you that they are none the worse for 
having been in the ashram schools. Our schools arc popular too ; from 30 in 
1948 we have now nearly 2000 students in the ashram schools and from 500 in 
' the same base year, we have now 26,000 in our sevashrams. Critics sometimes 
attribute it to the board and lodging that we provide. But we also provide the 
same to students in other schools. 

Our students have to give the same attention to the learning of crafts as 
to general education. The co-ordination between the two is naturally condi- 
tioned by the availability of good teachers. We have also to fit them for an 
examination at the thresh hold of the high schools. None of our students has 
tumbled at it yet. We admit that our teaching of crafts is just a bit more in- 
tensive than in the basic schools, where it is the medium of education only. 
We believe in the dictum, earn as you learn, as an insurance against the ever- 
increasing educated or half-educated unemployment. 

India is going ahead not only on account of the new things that we are 
imbibing from foreign countries, nor because of the industries that we have 
started, but because we are firm and secure in a sure and steady agricultural 
economy in the villages. That background must be provided in the tribal areas. 
They must be good agriculturists and good carpenters before they can produce 
good industrialists ■ and good engineers. Those who fall back at the ashram 
stage are being fitted to fill this role. . I need not say that in the villages they 
will not simply be craftsmen but because of the general education that they have 
had, they will ^ve the most needed leadership to their villages. 

Another point of criticism is, why special schools. Mixed school can only 



be in non-tribal areas. There are many tribal students in such schools. There 
they will naturally be swamped by the number of non-tribal students in the 
schools. Even after they have passed their examination and got jobs, they ' 
simply improve their individual prospects and are almost lost to the community. 
But good or bad, the urge of the Adivasi for higher education of the prevailing 
type has to be encouraged for obvious reasons, and the State Government is 
giving annually nearly Rs, 8 lakhs in such stipends. You have heard that out 
of over Rs. 70 lakhs worth scholarships that Government of India gave to 
post-matriculation backward class candidates, Adivasi boys got only Rs. 8 lakhs. 
The condition in our State is not very much brighter. 

Those students who would not have gone to other schools are brought to 
ashram schools located in the midst of Adivasis themselves and kept there for 
she years in a homely atmosphere in the hope that they will develop naturally 
and provide leadership to their own people, 

I cannot say that the ashram school experiment has been an unqualified ' 
success. That this scheme has now been taken over by other State Governments • 
has not made us complacent about it, I cannot say that the criticism levelled 
at them at this conference by some Orissa M. Ps. is entirely unjustified. I do 
not claim that all our teachers are good. They are not. But they are the best 
available. You know, Sir, the best students in schools or colleges do not opt 
to be teachers and those who fail to get a decent job in the plains, offer to go 
up the hills as a last resort. The Government of Punjab is waiting for Adivasi 
boys to be educated and trained to work in their own areas. They find it diffi- 
cult to induce outsiders to live in Adivasi areas. We are planning the same way, 
but we have suceeded in inducing some people, good, bad or indifferent, to cut 
the first sod. They may be bad so far as education and training is concerned, 
but we make sure that they develop a mind to work and a good mental attitude 
often makes up for deficiency in other attainments. 

In runnmg our schools, we adopt the trial and error method. It is tribals’ 
own method and perhaps the only method for new jobs. We have succeeded in 
weeding out undesirable teachers and in picking up really good and sincere 
workers. 

The criticism that we are trying to convert tribal boys into Hinduism at the 
ashram schools has really taken me aback. I do not know. Sir, the process of 
conversion to Hinduism. So far as I know the Hindu does not build his theo- 
logy on any particular faith. The term ‘Hindu’ is more geographical than 
theological, and religion in India has no article of faith but is a way of life. 
Hindu religion, therefore, may, in simpler words, be interpreted as ‘the Indian 
way of life’ and the Prime' Minister has said that there is not much difference so 
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•far as the way of life is concerned between the tribal and the non-tribal in India. 

Missionaries did make this complaint against us during the first years, but 
they were satisfied when they saw that the ashram student was always encourag- 
ed to have an open mind in regard to religion and the first song of the prayer 
book adopted in the ashram schools, the ashram Bhajanabali, begins with a 
Christian psalm. ■ 

Shri Sarangadhar Das, M. P. also complains that we are only trying this 
experiment of ashram schools, instead of starting primary schools in the rural 
areas. During the last few yearsj Sir, we have started 600 special^primary 
schools called sevashrams in tribal areas in addition to the even higher number of 
ordinary primary schools, recently started by the Education Department. We 
have sunk more Wells in tribal areas than were ever sunk in the past 400 years, 
36 co-operative societies are working in the tribal areas to stop exploitation by 
the money-lenders. Over 70 colonies have been started for settling the tribals on 
land. Large acreage of waste land has been leased out to tribals. I cannot give 
the exhaustive list here as it will not be proper to say much off-hand. 

I may conclude. Sir, because I have exceeded your time limit. We are 
making a serious and sincere attempt to improve the lot of the tribals under the 
guidance of a Minister, who is a tribal himself and who is keenly watching our 
progress. That some of the tribal and other Members of Parliament from 
Orissa, do not appreciate our work is perhaps due to the fact that we have not 
placed full facts before them yet. 


28. SHRI B. RACHAPPA { Commissioner for Depressed Classes in Mysore ). 

Mr. President and friends, 

I would first of all like to make a suggestion for consideration by this 
conference and the Government. 

Next year, we should have a seminar at which • the officials' from States, 
like the Commissioners and Directors of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, 
the Members of Parliament, representatives of various non-official organizations 
doing welfare work and other interested persons should be invited. They should 
be formed into sub-committees and each sub-committee given one or two sub- 
jects relating to .development of these people. They should also be supplied the 
entire literature available on each subject and then asked to make their recom- 
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mendations. A public conference should afterwards be held to consider the 
recommendations of each sub-committee and then the accepted reports of the 
committees may be printed in the form of a book and submitted to the Govern- 
ment for implementation. 

This would dispense with the necessity of holding conferences of this 
nature every year where many persons speak off-hand and no resolutions are 
passed and nothing is adopted. If the conference does not pass any resolution 
and if nothing comes out of such conferences, it is as good as not holding them 
at all. My suggestion for holding a seminar may therefore be considered by 
the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and accepted if it 
commends itself 

In any development or ameliorative measure, economic improvement 
forms the most important and vital aspect. This is especially so in case of tribal 
M'elfare. 

As n is our object to civilise these people and give them facilities to develop, 
the first and foremost consideration should be, to my mind, a scheme of 
colonisation. Strong and durable houses should be built for them by the 
Government and they be attracted to settle down in colonies giving up their 
nomadic habits. As they are used only to shifting cultivation, it must be our 
primary concern to settle them permanently in colonies and give them land for 
agriculture. We nrust not only supply them with plough bullocks but also with 
imp'ements, manures and seed-grains. 

The families of tribes should be brought together and settled in large 
colonies each one of which should be, as far as possible, an economic and viable 
ui it. In agricultural field, trained men should always be stationed at each colony 
to teach them the method of plough-cultivation. If necessary they may be 
supplied with ration for one season till the first crop is taken. Each family 
should be given five to ten acres of land free of cost and the land should be 
made non-transferable. 

Secondly animal husbandry and dairy farming should also form part of 
their agricultural life. They may be supplied with cows and buffaloes so that 
they improve their economic condition. They are at present extracting honey 
and selling it in the nearby markets. It could be profitable if bee-hives are 
supplied to them and they are taught beekeeping. 

Next comes the question of starting Industrial Training Schools wlmre the 
■young men of the tribes may be taught some of the cottage indu''~^'‘s v 'hey 
could afterwards pursue as a profession. Carpentry, smitl 
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some of the industries which may be. usefully taught to the tribal young men.. 
This requires a regular scheme. 

The next in importance is the question of establishing marketing socities 
which should purchase the agricultural and other things produced by the tribes 
and secure a fair price for them. There is a good deal of exploitation of the hilt 
tribes going on by the neighbouring merchants and money-lenders which has 
to be stopped this way. 

This leads us to the question of opening of roads and improving the 
existing means of communication. It is very essential to connect the tribal 
colonies amongst each other and also to the nearby civilised cities so that there 
may be free and mutual exchange of ideas and growth of organisation. This will 
help in establishing better social and trade relations. The people from the towns 
should be able to go to the tribals in villages and they must be able to come to 
the cities and learn the habits and manner of the civilised people. 

Another suggestion for improving the tribal economy is to entrust the 
exploitation of forest for minor produce to the tribal co-operative socities which 
may arrange to collect and sell the produce and distribute the prolit to the tribal 
thembers only. 

The Mysore Government have tackled practically all the proposals that 
might be advanced for tribal welfare. We have built 146 beautiful and strong 
quarters for the tribal families, have released 900 acres of land from the forest 
area and have proposed fo supply them bullocks at a cost of Rs. 30,000/-. We 
started five schools and two hostels for tribal children, making provision for the 
free education of 90 children. We have provided them with wells and roads and 
started a health unit with an Assistant Inspector and sufficient supply of 
medicines. A jeep has been provided to the health unit to go round the colonies 
and distribute medicine and give such other medical help as is possible to the hill 
■ tribes. The scheme is making good progress and will expand year after year until 
almost all the hill tribes which number about 16,290 are given all or at least some 
facilities to develop. 


5ft 

^ t ft ^ zra'fr • 

^ qrr | i 5ft ^ ^ 
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^r^TT ^ ^ 'd'iH'tit ^^'t)< ^ 1 %^ ^ I^IT ?^-r; 

^5Er % 1%# ^ q-|# t^rr .=^crr | i qp: 

'STM ?T^ 1?^ I?n- f¥ f ^ # JTf ^ ^ ^li % 

^|f I ^T^- 


PRESIBENT: — You please speak about the conditions in 
Andamans. 

^ # fwif^^rf % gr^r f ^ ^r^r p| |, f m^ 

=^^T TU t ^ ?TTjr |1TT^ ^ |t 

53^ 1 1 ^ ^ f ^PEfr-^?PT 

^ |-^ sit?: % ^?TfT i % §itt ^ 

fm ^^srpT f^^TT TfT 1 1 W ^ ^ 

fwT, ?i^sTr ?rrf^ % iri ^t ^tt; #fe?r sr^ ^ 

fsF#^ ^ t, ?R^R % gRr ^?T SIT tII I 

spsT ^ STT^ t tott^ srf% 

sn^ I ?ik w ej^ q' ^ 

I { ?Tr^^t€t ^ €\^ |srR ^ 1 1 

q?: q^Rt qt sir ^ 1 1 qx sft qr^ft | ^ sfh; 

% ^?r fqqiT E q:Rr qR 3:| I qrt?: w ^ ^iq^ qtfqRr p|| i 
Tiqq^s: % ^ri m =^sr sn ^iqt 1 1 t =qT^T f % e 

qt ^ Sii^T TT?! # q"^ WIST q^T ^ f% 

qr 31=5# ^nqftq^ ^ q^t '^qr?: q^=?# wft i%^%Rt qn# q^qf 

q?: #q ^ -m^i qqr it, ?tYc q^f # fiT^f?:qf % gRT sft fw sn 
3:|T |, qpq3 ^qq^T ^qjq fgtiTqT spq- x^x ^qqt qqr snq 1^ q^ 
'jqqi't qr^t qi srpn qT^% i i q^t qt % fqq q qqnqT ^ qqt ^rfq 
• ^ifij ^1^ t ^ qqq'r?:qf % §ttt q^ srf qt q# qqr qqr fq^qrqr sir Tfr 
I qtr qqr qt sit pft | i q q^ q^t it |, qqq^ 

qq ^ q^t qt qft qiq qit it^ i qi I ' ^ 

qq.^ fq^T ^ sit ^it | q qq^rar f f% iq q?:f q^ "”" 
qq qq? ^ qqjqt q^T qRq t i it q^r qqqq q| t f' 
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^ 'otfR ^ ftT^T^rf^f ^ ifr ^ 

IK ^nr^srrFr^fi % -sfr tt: vTf'7 ^ f-r ^ ?/, 

^ ^ ^ I % ^'r nrq- % ?r^r~jr kf 

;j?r ?Tcnk f^^rr if ^r^r -(rfe^r • ‘^^rrn- k: T^rfr z-wf: if 

^ff t if FTH:r':TR H m k i 'fr n 7T=^-'?:r^ 'T-t %^i 
3f>T f^i^T =^rs=TT 1 1 ^5r^r k Ff ^‘r ^t*7 

f^^r^cT .TTT^r =^t| €f ^ WFf m ^K?[ T>f if -^tr i\r 

7TT Ff t 7^r Frr# Tfr^: k^ i 2:7^ 7-f7 ^fvi kiFf i 
^ f^'-^R^ m n;-?? m^r %* k, ^f k 1 ^rr^r TTf^irT-fv: ^^^f 
I sftT 77 =77-7r 1 1 ^7 ^rfR'7rf^7f tit 1^-77 7^? '7 

\^^f t I V' 

7R7 % ^Rcrr^ff 7T| k^r =7rr^nr m? pTir irr7?-7F 7r^7r^*T 
^ =^it%7 I TTt^TR^fe^ 57r7(^?l'7- ^c’Trf? ^Fr-Tf^ ^FFr fq-T^r j 

%Kf ^qr % f ^Frt ^q qr^ q-F if ^tf't ?q ^Ftf -tf^ 

I ^ % ^qr^ ^ % qfq, ^qrfr q^Fr< % qfq qFRr?: ^r 

sqqq I q^ FT q qqqr qrqq qqrcq FRrr qr^r f 1 


CONCLUDING SPEECH. 

by 

Shri B. N. Datar 

Friends, 


We have already exceeded the time limit, and it is high time that T brought 
this conference to a close. Before I do so, I must again thank you for the patience 
with which you heard the various speeches yesterday and today. We had a 
very long and fruitful discussion on the numerous porblems bearing on llie 
welfare and uplift of the Adivasis in different parts of India. Certain objections 
were raised; certain doubts also were expressed, and in the course of my very 
brief speech I would make a reference to some of them with a view either to 
elucidate them or to meet the objections. The first objection that was made 
was that this conference was not representative in character in that representa- 
tives from the various districts or tribal areas had not been called here. ' I 
might, in the first place, point out to the members that this conference was 
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designed [to be a deliberative conference. Tlie Members of Parliament desired 
to know for themselVes as also for the benefit of the Government of India 
the conditions that were actually existing in the different tribal parts of India, 
We have a report of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes and, in addition, in as much as the Government of India were vitally 
interested in knowing the actual conditions from those who were responsible for 
carrying on this work at the State ends. We desired that the Members of 
Parliament, the Ministers in-charge of these affairs, their officers and the Members 
of the Geverrment of India should meet together and should know what the 
actual things are, to what extent the grants made to the Governments of States 
were utilised for the purpose that we have in view and the purposes that have been 
laid before vs by the Constitution, and therefore, this conference, as I stated, is a 
deliberative conference, and 1 have been extremely glad to know how things have 
been going on. It is of great use to us here because we know what has 
been going on in the various parts of India and how the grants are being spent. 
It is from this point of view, thar this conference has been highly useful, and I am 
quite confident that this ccnference will be followed by conferences at State levels 
and conferences also at district levels. Ultimately we have to go to the tribal 
areas as we are already doing, and we do desire to have the best possible results 
out of the rmeunts that the Central Government and the State Governments 
are spending over this very vital problem of the Indian nation as a whole. 

Now' in the course of the discussion certain points were made out and the 
Chief Minister of Ajmer stated that so far as the education was concerned, 
it ought to be, as far as possible, through the regional language. In other 
words, his emphasis was tow'ards having one language so far as India was 
concerned, I had also carried the impression, I am happy that the impression 

is wrong. According to him the time has come when even the regional languages 
have to subordinate themselves completely, if not suppressed by the national 
language. Now I crave permission of the conference to point out that this 
is not the view that the Congress Organisation to which we belong, has 
taken in this matter. I have before m.e a resolution passed by a meeting of 
the Congress Working Committee held on 4th and 5th April, 1954. It 
deals with the question of language and medium of instruction in schools 
and colleges. There the relevant importance of the various languages has 
been duly pointed out. First it is stated that Hindi is the all-India language 
for inter-state and inter-provincial purposes. Therefore, Hindi must have 
out first allegiance. Then, you will also kindly understand that so far as 
. the regional languages are concerned, they are given almost the same impor- 
;tance, subject to the reservations that I pointed out, and therefore the Prime 
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Minister and the President of India have often said from platforms that 
the regional languages are also the national languages of the country. 
Therefore, Hindi and the regional languages go together and the regional 
languages have their own sphere of importance and I cannot contemplate any 
possibility of the regional languages either being destroyed or suppressed 
or supplanted by Hindi or any other language. That is a very large 
question in which it is not necessary for me to enter at this stage. But I will 
point out that so far as tribal languages or tribal dialects are concerned, the 
speakers of these dialects are also entitled to have affection for or attachment to 
these languages, and it is here that we have got a particular provision in this very 
wise resolution of the Congress Working Committee and I would like to read that 
out to you. In para 4 of this resolution they say that the medium of instruction 
at the primary stage must be the mother-tongue of the child. You will kindly 
understand that there are circumstances where the mother-tongue need not 
necessarily be the regional tongue and therefore it has been made clear that the 
mother tongue of the child is in accordance with the wishes of the parent or the 
guardian of the child. Ordinarily this will be the language of the area or the 
State. In tribal areas, (the Congress Working Committee dealt with the subject 
of tribal areas and that is the problem which we have been discussing since 
yesterday) the medium of instruction in the early stages should be the mother- 
tongue of the people of the area. In large cities and other areas where there are 
many people speaking one language or languages other than the regional 
language, public primary schools should give instructions in the mother-tongue 
provided there are a reasonable number of persons demanding such instructions. 
Then the Working Committee dealt with the bi-lingual areas. 

Therefore, we have to take into account the relative importance of the vari- 
ous languages, Hindi as the all-India language, and regional languages which have 
been mentioned in the Constitution. As a matter of fact, there are certain tribal 
areas where they have certain tribal dialects and I know for a fact that these 
tribal people are naturally attached to their own languages. In fact, as I stated 
to you yesterday, at a number of conferences, my speech was translated not in 
Hindi, the regional language of Bihar, but in the tribal language. I know a 
number of social workers who have learned the tribal languages. Therefore, if 
there are such tribal languages and if there is a demand, as the Congress 
Working Committee has stated, we have to teach, especially during the earlier 
stages of the primary schools, in that tribal language. This is so far as tribal 
languages are concerned, and there is considerable pressure also so far as these 
languages aie concerned. It is important to note that the consolidation of India, 
the unity of India, could be achieved by giving all these languages their relative 
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importance so far as the interests of India are concerned. We have, therefore, 
to harmonise and it might be difficult to have what may be called a mechanical or 
physical unity. There may be unity in diversity; that is also the Indian 
philosophic doctrine, viz. we have to develop unity in the midst of diversity. 
That is bow this problem has to be approached. 


Another question was raised by Shri Jaipal Singh and one or two 
other persons. So far as the tribal areas or the tribal people are concern- 
ed, there are certain points which are absolutely clear to me. One is 
that the tribal people are and have always to be our brethren. There can 
be no doubt about it. So far as tribal areas are concerned, they cannot be a 
close preserve for any class of people. Therefore, the Home Minister this 
morning stated very rightly that there ought to be a two-way traffic and not 
necessarily a one-way traffic. The tribal people are our own people. We are 
entitled to go there and they are entitled to come here, because, after all, we are 
the common citizens of the same land. What we object to is, you cannot and 
should not send into any particular tribal area a class of agitators or 
propagandists of a particular political or social persuasion. Therefore exploiters 
or agitators might be avoided. If I desire to go and serve the tribal people in a 
spirit entirely of service and not of patronage at all, I should be entitled to go 
there, but in view of the fact that there is no parity of position, there is no 
equality between those poor illiterate and helpless people and people from other 
parts who are literate and advanced, certain protections and safeguards by way of 
land legislation, prohibition of alienations, etc. can be done. Therefore all these 
restrictions are always to be in the interests of the particular tribal people but 
they ought to be also without prejudice to the right of the tribal people to be 
ultimately assimilated into the Indian population in the fullest sense of the term. 
Secondly I as a member of the great Indian nation,ought to be entitled to go to 
the tribal area, to live among them, as their servant, as their friend, but never as 
an exploiter. 


It is entirely wrong to state that they are living in a way of excinston, 
in a way of what we call splendid exclusion and this exclusion ought 
to be carried on. That cannot be carried on at all so long as they actua ly 
Ire the members of the Indian nation. Therefore rt rs to be a two-way 
traffic We have to go there in a spirit of service. They have to come here 
as a matter of right, because all the right which any Ind.an has, has also 
to be given to these people. Ultimately you are aware that just as there arc 

exploiters, in other cases there are also, it 

those great workers like Gandhiji and Thakar Bapa and a ho t of others 
even in these communities, social workers who are lired by a zeal to go and 
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amongst them and ultimately to die in social service. Therefore, these people 
also must have the right. The only reservation that can be made is that the 
poor people, the down-trodden people, should not be play-things in our 
hands and therefore objects of exploitation and that is all that has to be 
undertaken so far as safeguarding is concerned. Otherwise, they and we 
are one. 

Tt has also been pointed out that they should have no special schools at 
all, that schools ought to be of a general character and general education has 
to be given. I fully agree that in the ultimate analysis whatever they have, 
whatever the rich treasure they have, has to be assimilated too and taken 
advantage of by the entire Indian nation, because things of culture and art are 
the treasure of no community nor even of any nation. Therefore, the Indian 
culture which is a composite culture, has to be developed out of the culture or 
art of these people also. In the ultimate analysis the kind of education that can 
be imparted to these people has to be the same, but that time has to come 
because the question arises whether, if it is only general education of the type 
which is given to other members of Indian society that should be given to them, 

then there are chances that they might be uprooted from iheir moorings 
and therefore, it is likely that there would be more restlessness than satisfaction. 
These are certain difficulties of practical nature that have to be met. We have 
gradually to bring them to the civilisation or to the kind of life that we are living 
and civilisation also will receive a contribution from the culture that they have. 
They ought to have general knowledge, they ought to have opportunities for 
developing leadership. 1 see signs of leadership in the various Ministers for 
Tribal Welfare that are sitting before me and that is, in my opinion, the greatest 
and most satisfactory sign, because inspite of separation for centuries, these 
tribal communities have a vitality, as it has been pointed out by some friends, 
which is absolutely unique. Inspite of the separation for years or centuries, they 
arc coming forward and it will be a proud day in the life of India when these 
people will come and occupy their legitimate places and instead of being led or 
misled by others, they would also lead the Indian nation. Therefore we have to 
Understand this problem also — the question of education. 

So far as other questions nre concerned, it is not necessary to deal with 
them at this stage. Ultimately the economy would be the economy of the whole 
nation. For a transitional period there can be something like a tribal economy 
because they have teen living in isolation. Now they are coming into closer 
contact with the nation, with the outside world. Gradually facilities have been 
extended to them, and the moment they come at par with others, these facili- 
ties would not be required at all. Therefore in the transitional period— it may 
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be 5, 10 or 15 years — -ve have to give them land, cheap credit,] the best kind of 
education that is necessary, we have to give them general education so as to 
generate leadership and ultimately the most important point to notice is that 
they have to understand that being the members of the Indian nation their 
benefit lies in unity, AH separatist tendency has to be eliminated. That can be 
done provided social workers, government oSeials, ministers and others 
approach the task in a sense of sacredness and with the idea of service and 
nothing else. 

Yesterday a member suggested that in case we allow them to take full 
advantage of education, then the educated members of the tribal communities 
would also add to the unemployment problem and there would be many un- 
employed people among them. To a certain extent this is true. It is quite 
likely that there might be some cases where that would be disadvantageous, but 
the question of education is so important and of absorbing interest that in giving, 
education to these people who have been denied education, we have to take all 
risks. I find in another context it was stated that the contact with the civilized,, 
that is with modern world, so far as these people were concerned was not neces- 
sarily of a desirable kind. T will read to you one sentence where it is stated “In 
Assam, closer contact with civilization has brought about an increase in disease ; 
not only specific cases such as venereal diseases and T, B. were introduced but 
epidemics spread more quickly.” Now these are the disadvantages. You 
should take care and see that these- disadvantages or evils do not spread there. 
We should take care to see also that to the extent possible, so far as these 
people are concerned, we should help them in the matter of providing employ- 
ment. So far as services are concerned, we have laid down certain principles, 
that these people should have proper representation. But assuming the worst, 
even then the question should be whether they should have spread of education 
or whether they should have segregation. I would not contemplate with any 
equanimity the idea of the segregation of these people. We can have no racial 
segregation, no social segregation. All are one and India is the common land 
of all the people and if in spreading education on the common scale to all the 
people including Scheduled Tribes, we have to take certain risks, it is necessary 
to face the music and carry all the people with us because after all, they and we 
are one. These are some of the objections which have been made. 

Certain suggestions have also been made, for example communications 
have to be improved. Government of India are vitally interested in the improve- 
ment of communications, especially so far as the billy areas are concerned. You 
are aware that two or three years ago a special committee was sent to Assam. 

It went into the whole question and Government of India h— .been making 
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special grants. The figures have been read out to you. There arc other regions 
like the Himalayan regions, where communications arc not as they ought to be. 
Therefore communications ought to have all (he priority just as education should 
have priority. 

Lastly, ii is a matter of great satisfaction that so far as tribal affairs are 
concerned, the State Governments are carrying on their task in almost a heroic 
manner. These are problems which are absolutely new to us and as friends have 
stated there are more wells than there were during the past 400 years. In fact, it 
is for the first time we are tackling this new problem and we arc quite confident 
that under the guidance of the Prime Minister and according to the great princi- 
ples laid down by Mahatma Gandhi and Thakar Bapa, this problem which is 
unique in certain ways, which defies solution in certain ways, will also be solved 
in as best and speedy a manner as possible, because the Government of India 
and the Governments in the States have absolute accord on this point that these 
people— the Scheduled Tribes and the Scheduled Castes — have to come up to a 
common level. That is the pledge that we have taken and it is a pledge for the 
implementation of which we are making Herculean efforts. 

Lastly, I wish to thank all the Ministers and Officers of States for having 
come over here at great inconvenience to themselves. This conference has been 
very useful to us, as I believe, it must have been useful to them also, because they 
know how things are taking place in other States and how the various problems 
are. being tackled in other areas by the Ministers and State Governments. In 
particular I must thank the tribal Members of Parliament and friends and the 
young lady, Shrimati Khongmen, who has been working during the last month 
almost day and night for making this conference a success. 


I thank all the Members again. 
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fundamental problem of poverty of the tribals is solved, other schemes 
will not carry us very far. (Papers : 1, 2, 13) 

In the improvement of communications, however, care should be 
taken to see that undesirable persons do not get into the tribal area. 
Strict measures might have to be taken to protect the interests of 
tribals. (Paper : 2) 

8. The tribals are fully conscious of the richness of their environment. 

Their rich forest and mineral wealth has attracted a stream of out- 
siders who never hesitate to rob them of their hearth and home. 
Unfortunately the tribals are not getting their share of exploitation of 
their wealth. The system of leasing forests, mines, markets to .out- 
siders should be stopped. All the work should be entrusted to the 
tribals. Co-operative societies should be formed for the performance 
of the work and loans or grants given to the societies to do the work 
successfully. The younger generation of tribals should be given 
training in forestry and other allied subjects. (Papers : 2, 15, 17) 

9. Cottage industries like preparing lac, making paper and ropes from 

sabai grass, carpentry and wood work, tassar silk industry should 
be encouraged and developed amongst the tribals of Central India 
and Bihar. (Paper : 2) 

10. The tribes living in forests of Travancore-Cochin take to handicrafts 

in order to meet their day-to-day needs. These handicrafts should be 
reorganised with modern appliances so that the products of these 
handicrafts can find a market and thus provide a supplementary 
income to the tribes.' (Paper : 4) 

1 1 . The tribals engaged by owners of estates and contractors are not 

getting fair wages. Mute and inarticulate as they are, we cannot 
expect written and formal complaints from them. Government shou^ 
take steps to ensure fair wages and proper working conditions for 
them. (Papers ; 4, 15. 17) 

12. Wild game played a great part in the life of (he tribals who generally 
live in the forests. The passing of Game Laws in the different States 
has caused a void in the life of these people. These people who had 
to fight lion and boar for their existence are now tame and cowardly. 
They are only allowed small game. They cannot afford to pay the 
licence fee. They har e been deprived of fish which formed an im- 
portant part of their food. The dams can be profitably used as 
finishing farms. They should be given facilities for hunting which 
they do, not for pleasure but as a means of livelihood. 

(Papers : 4, 15, 17) 

1.^. The Adivasis are children of the forest. Their economic life depends 
on forests. The State Governments are trying to settle them in 
colonies. Previously they could get most of their day-to-day needs 
like grass, firewood etc. free from the forest, now they have to pay 
for it. This has hit them very badly. They should be given the right 
to collect the produce without any charge. ’ (Papers : 15, 17) 

14. The tribals very often have to run into debts. Due to illiteracy and 
innocence they arc exploited by the superior accountancy and clever- 
ness of the money-lenders and have to pay many times their original 
borrowings. The Government should take steps to protect from such 
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exploitation. They may consider the setting up some Debt Adjust-' 
ment Board, to go into this question. The loans may be treated as 
grants. The small land now left with tribals should be protected by 
necessary legislation. (Papers : 15, 17) 

TRIBAL EDUCATION 


1 . In the tribal areas, suitable environments for education are conspicuous 
by their absence. The tribals consider their children an economic 
asset because they help to supplement the very meagre income of the 
family. The children at school are of no use to the parents. The 
tribal children, poor and ill-clad as they are, are not in a proper 
mood to receive education at school. TThe teachers in these areas 
have to stay in unfamiliar atmosphere which is sometimes even hostile. 
They have very often to maintain two establishments. So they are 
not happy to slay and want to get away at the first opportunity. The 
creation of proper conditions for education is the first essential thing. 
It can be done in the following ways. 


(a) The teachers in the tribal areas should have a thorough knowledge 
of the tribal life and culture. It will be much better if the 
teachers can be recruited from the tribal areas. The ashram 
schools w'ill provide a much-needed flow of teachers suitable for 
working in the tribal areas. 

(b) Mid-day meals, prizes for regular attendance and satisfactory 
progress and training in interesting crafts will help in attracting 
students to the schools. 

(c) The school hours should he so adjusted as to enable the children 

to be of help to their parents. To fight the apathy and inertia 
on the part of the parents, intensive propaganda through official 
and non-ofiicial channels should be carried out. (Paper : 5) 


2. The prevailing system of education does not suit the conditions in 
tribal areas. The education in order to be useful to tribals must aim 
at conserving and developing their culture and religion. It should 
imorove their capacity to earn and raise their standard of living. After 
leaving the school the student should be in a position to stand on his 
own legs For this purpose basic education will be most useful to 
them. ' (Papers : 5, 7) 


3 Intellectually a tribal is in no way inferior to the man from the plains 
and can benefit from education in an equal measure. Therefore there 
should be the same syllabus and course of training for the tnbal and 
non-tribai students. (Paper : 5) 


4. 


5. 


Tribal education should be related to tribal life. Carpentry', wood- 
carvine rope makins, farming, bee-keeping are some of the crafts 
which thould be taught to the tribal children in the school 

(Papers ; 5, 7) 

With the I'mited resources, the State Governments cannot aim at pro- 
vidine very hi^h education to all the tribals. Therefore the aim should 

be to mowde education upio a certain mimmum standard to all the 

tribals • P ' 


6 . 


In areas where the tribal dialect is ve 
language, the education in t.ne nrst two 


ry different from-the regional 
standards should be imparted 
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in'thc tribal dialect and then in the regional language. (Paper : 5) 

7. Ashram schools should be started in large inimbcrs. These schools 
arc the real answer to the problem of tribal education. (Papers ; 5, 17) 

8, The tribals live scattered in hills and jungles where it is not economical 

for the Government to open schools. Non-ofTicial agencies can run 
the schools much cheaper. Moreover since these agencies arc in- 
spired by a missionary zeal, they .shall maintain the institutions in a 
more idealistic manner. Since the resources of the State Governments 
are very much limited, the Central Government will have to meet a 
major share of the expenses. (Paper : 5) 

9. The principle of having the mother-tongue as the medium of in- 

struction in the first two standards (Point 6 above) is incapable of 
being put into practice because in the 3rd standard the cliilcl will be 
faced with the problem of learning a new language. One solution 
might be to have the text-books in Hindi or Marathi (regional 
language) but the teachers be trained the tribal dialects so that they can 
converre with and explain to the students in their mother-tongue. 
For this we shall have to provide for the teaching of the tribal 
languages at the existing schools where the future teachers would be 
trained. If this experiment is successful, it would avoid the diflicuUics 
of a change-over of languages in the child’s educational career and 
would solve the problem of production of text-books for the 
tribal schools. (Paper : 6) 

10. The tribal dialects generally do not have any script of their own. 

Devanagri as a script cannot reproduce the inflections and guttaral 
sounds occuring in the tribal dialects. It would require a good deal 
of effort to reproduce them, and the resultant vocabulary of the tribal 
child will be full of ‘Sanyiiktokhshar' and Unatras' and the text-books 
wPI be full of difficult and complex words. (Paper : 6) 

11. The Roman script has so far mostly been used for the tribal languages 
in Assam. Any attempt at changing it will result in a set-back to the 
development of these languages. It might also cause suspicion and 
disfavour. It is therefore advisable that no attempt, for the time 
being, be made to change the script. Where however the Roman 
script is not in use, Devanagri script could be adopted, (Paper : 7) 

12. Under the Constitution, primary education in the tribal areas is the 

responsibility of the District Councils and higher education has to be 
looked after by the State Government. Students from the primary 
schools of different hill districts have to come and join the same 
middle and high schools. Therefore it is necessary that the Disirict 
Councils should have some sort of co-ordination in adopting the 
pattern and syllabi for the primary schools so that the students are 
not put to any undue inconvenience on reaching the middle-school 
stage. (Paper : 7) 

13. It is expected that in course of time, the tribals will themselves feel 

the need and advantage of learning the regional language. At 
the same time arrangements should be made to teach some, of the 
tribal languages in the schools in the plains for developing better 
appreciation of tribal culture and way of life and to facilitate better 
understanding. (Paper : 7) 
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4, The for education amongst the tribals is great and response to 
tl e ear Its to spread education is encouraging. It is, therefore, neces- 
sfjy to encourage them to take to technical and professional education' 
n r tlie- e is a great dearth of technical personnel like doctors, teachers, 
cnginec rs willing to work in these areas. (Paper ; 7) 

15. The number of scholarships being given to Adivasi students should be 

consio’erably increased. The tribals are generally so poor that they 
cannot afford to spend any thing for education. Very often the value 
of the scholarship is not enough to maintain the students at theii 
places of education. The value of scholarships should also be in- 
creased. _ . _ (Papers : 7, 8, 15, 17). 

More scholarships should be given for higher education. In the 
award^ of scholarships, however, the authorities should see that the 
Christian tribals who are already more advanced, get scholarships only 
in proportion to their population. (Paper : 15) 

16. In Assam, the middle and high school education is the responsibility 

of State Government. A middle school has to be so situated that it can 
draw students passing out of a number of primary schools. Recently 
there has been a tendency for middle schools to grow up like mush- 
rooms. Village and clan rivalries have in some cases been responsible 
for it. This has resulted in the lowering of standard in these schools 
and dosing down of quite a few schools, for lack of funds, the village 
or tribe not being in a position to meet the expenses and the 
Government being unable to give grants-in-aid to all these schools. 
This should be stopped immediately as the sufferers in all cases are the 
poor students. (Paper : 7) 

17. The population in the tribal areas is sparse, therefore the middle and 
high schools have to be judiciously situated. In order that each 
school be able to serve a large number of pupils, it should have a 
hostel attached to it. In addition to being useful to students from 
distant areas, it shall afford an opportunity to the students to lead 
reat, clean and disciplined life taking interest in cultural and other 
discussions which are not otherwise possible in the villages. (Paper : 7) 

18. That the tribals do not grow up in seclusion and isolation, it is 

necessary to see that the teachers are taken, not only from amongst 
tl e tribals but also from amongst the plains people. At the same 
time, however, care should be taken while selecting teachers for these 
aieas. Only those who are temperam.entally suited to such work should 
be selected. (Paper : 7) 

19. Planned tours of tnbal students to places of interest in the plains 

should be arranged. These, along with the N. C. C., Scouting and 
Roving camps will provide the much-needed contacts of the tribals 
with the non-tribals and weld them in the attainment of the desirable 
objectives. (Paper : 7) 

20. The efforts made by the Government in the matter of tribal education 

have not borne fruit. The type of education (education with a voca- 
tional bias) has not been appreciated by the tribals. They are born 
to labour and thrive on it, therefore it does not convey much sense 
teaching them the value of labour. What is needed is more stress on 
general edunaf'on. The system of vocational^training cannot be 
successful if the people receiving it . 'sjed'^ ^ ’p the 
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seven years that have passed since these schools were opened, appreci- 
able progress has not been made. On the other hand this education 
has resulted in an illfeeling. If the idea is to bring them in line with 
other advanced communities, the merits and demerits of the present 
system should be examined by experts, (see also points 2 and 7 above) 

(Paper ; 8) 

21. The adult franchise given to these people is of no use to them unless 
they are educated. On the other hand it has proved harmful as tney 
are duped and made to act against their own interests. To avoid this 
and for the real safe-guard of their interests, they should be educated 
on general lines, without which they can neither get adequate repre- 
sentation in the services nor take their rightful place amongst the free 
men of the nation. The little education that the tribal students get at 
the ashram schools, is not enough to enlighten them, leave aside 
educating other villagers and tribes men. More academic education 
could have helped them at least in dissemination of literacy. (Paper : 8) 

22. The teaching staff in the Adivasi schools is of a temperament adverse 
to the interests of the taught. The Government should select the 
teaching staff with care. Besides education in the institutions, it is of 
great help to Adivasis if visual aids are used to enlighten them. Magic 
lanterns and charts can be more helpful than speeches and lectures. The 
Government should lend a helping hand to bring out the tribal culture, 
whichhas so far not been possible due to lack of education. (Paper ; 8) 

23. Most of the tribal dialects do not have any script, therefore Devanagri 

should be adopted as as cript for ah such dialects(see also points 10 and 
11). This will help in bringing about tribal unity and unity with the 
rest of India. (Paper : 8) 


24, The percentage of literates amongst the tribals is very low. The edu- 
cational facilities provided under the different schemes of State and 
Central Governments are inadequate. The standard of education in 
Adivasi schools is very low. After receiving education at these schools, 
when the students go to schools in towns they cannot get admission 
there. Therefore the standard of Adivasi schools should be raised and 
some seats should be reserved in high schools for students coming 
from Adivasi schools. (Paper : 16) 


25. The tribal students do not get the stipends in time. The buildings 

have not been completed. The food in the hostels is of bad quality. 
On the other hand the schools run by the non-official agencies are 
doing better. They are behg better managed. The Government 
should see that their money is not wasted. (Paper : 15) 

26. The number of schools in the Adivasi area is far from sufficient. The 
Government should open more schools. The fee of the students who 
join other schools should be paid out of funds for tribal welfare. 

(Paper : 15) 


TRIBAL CULTURE 


1. During the British regime there was no encouragement to develop the 
tribal culture. On the other hand, there was a tendency among the 
educated people to lean towards Christian music and culture, though 
the uneducated clung to their old dances and music. Since Indepen- 
dence, the Government have been making efforts to help revive and 
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, develop the tribal culture. The broadcasting stations have l-.clpcd a 
lot in this direction. The tribal dance which has been greatly appic- 
ciated all over India always finds place in the big cultural progr.anv.nc> 
held in the country. The music of the plains tribes has distinct 
Indian background and is akin to it. (Paper: 

2. The State Government wish to appoint a Research Officer to studv 

the tribal culture and find out the lost or hidden meaning in the dance 
and music and its relation to the dance and music of the plains and to 
integrate and co-ordinate the various phases of it as displascd by the 
various tribes. This will help in integrating and developing the tribal 
culture which has survived years of negligence and indifference on the 
part of foreign rulers. (Paper : 9) 

3. It would be wrong to judge the tribals from the non-tribals' standard*- 

of morality and culture. The Government should be very cautious 
while introducing social reforms. The tribals must dc\clop in their 
own background which is different from ours. They have their own 
dances and music and other things pertaining to culture for developing 
which they only require a little assistance. No attempt should be 
made to force the non-tribal culture or our concept of their culture on 
them. (Paper: 13) 

4. The tribal have a rich culture but that needs protection. The Govern- 

ment should provide the necessary protection and also help in its 
development. (Paper : 17) 

GRANT-IN-AID SCHEMES FOR TRIBAL \^ ELFARE 


1. A welfare programme envisaging major change in a certain human 
groups requires a team of trained social workers for its successful exe- 
cution. The meagre resources of the State do not permit that expendi- 
ture. To make the best use of the grants-in-aid, some such machinery 
to study, evalute and assess the reeds and requirements of the people 
should be created by the centre. The Central Government should, 
therefore, allot more funds for tribal welfare. (Paper ; ith 


2. The programme for the tribal welfare includes a number of items lil.c 

improvement of communications, education, health, hygiene, arts and 
crafts, etc. For a balanced development, simultaneous work on all 
these is necessary, and that requires more money which evidently has 
to come fre.m grants-in-aid from the centre. If more funds cannot be 
provided, we shall have to restrict over work to a few- items hut then 
we shall reach over goal very late. (Paper: 10) 

3. The grants-in-aid should be given in a lump sumandretinin'’.::!- 

ments and should be made non-iapsable. ipaper ; p!,; 


* » h . e r 


4. When the welfare schemes aic submitted to tl.c Centre fr r appr^ 
they arc split up and sent to different irar-istric'- for c('n''idcr:jt:< n 
opinion. That delays matters in tb.c first plticc ; 'cccn-div the 
examining them have no knowledge of th.e .'.ctu;!! cor.dni. r;'- ss ibr 
tribal areas and arc therefore not good judge-. Ti:c cn-c^ ■'ho; ’d 
therefore be firaliscd by the Commi'sioncr for Schedid 
Scheduled Tribes who bas able Regional ( 

under him who 1 now the actual cot ditiors i- the tril ; 
therefore belter judges. 


f';,- 
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5, The Government should give funds for expansion of existing schemes 

and creation of new ones in view of the necessity caused in the 
process of integration. The State Government due to financial strin- 
gency cannot provide a matching grant. The result is that the old 
schemes which require expansion remain unchanged and become stale 
and moribund. Tne Central Government should therefore provide 
funds for such schemes. (Paper; 10) 

6, Inspite of the many-fold difficulties facing the State Government t \e 
results so far achieved are spectacular and they justify continuing t 'C 
development programme during the second Five Year Plan, so as to 
complete the process of all round development of these areas. 

(Paper ; 1 1) 

7, Separate sums should be ear-marked for the schemes for the develop- 

ment of Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes or other backward classes. 
Each class for whom the sum is meant shall in this way get the full 
benefit from it and there will be no wastage. (Paper : 17) 

I AND PROBLEMS OF TRIBALS 

1. The tribals want to own land as much as anybody else does. They are 
really good agriculturist as has been seen in the new colonies started 
by the Government. ‘ Most of the land in the hill districts was 
originally reclaimed by the tribals and they were deprived of it by 
unscrupulous money-lenders and land-grabbers. The tribals are really 
land-hungry. So the probl"m is not of persuading the tribals to take to 
settled cultivation but the Government’s difficulty to provide land. 

(Papers ; 12, 15) 

2. The tribals who live mixed up with the non-tribal population in the 
coastal villages have very little land and generally work in others’ 
farms. They have to be helped with bullocks, seeds and implements. 
The uneconom-c holdings have to be suplemented. They need 
co-operative societies, cottage industries and less expensive education. 

(Paper : 12) 

3. The tribals living in the hill districts (of Orissa) need land. Least ig 
fallow land alone will not help them. They have to be helped in 
reclaiming it, buying bullocks, seeds and implements. They should be 
assisted in rebuilding villages sinking wells and opening schools. 

(Paper : 12) 

4. The tribals who live up the hills or in the hill slopes present the most 

difficult problem. They distrust men from the plains. At the slightest 
inconvenience in the new colonies, they want to get back to the hills. 
The Government have first of all, to create confidence in these people 
and the development work will start only after that, (Paper :12) 

5. The tribals are land hungry and as long as this hunger is not fed, they 

are not likely to take to industries and services. (Paper : 12) 

6. The problem of providing sufficient land for all those who need it, is 
really great and requires a lot of money and will therefore require a 
good deal of assistance from the Central Government. (Paper :12) 

7. The Adivasis generally live in forests and would not leave them at any 
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cost. Efforts made by the Madhya- Pradesh Government to settle them 
in villages have not been successful and the Adivasis have returned 
to the forests, so all the schemes of settling them should be such that 
the adivasis remain near the forests.' (I'apcr :16) 

8. The tribals laboured hard to cultivate land from which they arc now 
being dispossessed by the Government officials. If the tribals cannot be 
given back that land, they should be compensated for the money they 
spent on it. ' (Paper;! 5) 


MISCELLANEOUS POINTS 


1. The administrative, educational and social centre obovld be located 
■ right -in the heart of tribal areas. Through better contact, thc .c centres 
wTll be more useful to these people. As far as possible, the centres 
should be maned by Adivasis themselves. The Adivasi area must speak 
through its o'.\n representatives in panchayats. V/ith proper help from 
the Government, the Adivasis shall be able to do the v/ork of their ov/n 
uplift much better. ' ' ’ (Paper :J2j 


The report of the Scheduled Tribes Commission provjde~p for advhory 
councils of Adi'.asi-, in each siate. There should be .such a committee 
in the Centre aiso to co-ordinate the' v;ork of the provincial bodie,. 
The representatives of Adhasis should be on all these boci-cs and in 
Central and State Cabinets, The Government should appoint tribal 
represeniat.ves m the Parhzmeztry Committees also. /pap 


pern 3/ 
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This district .s comparativdy very bzckvviird. The .second 
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8. Whatever schemes are undertaken by the Government, the local 

population should be employed in- their execution. These people will 
do the work zealously, and the unemployment problem of the area- 
shall be minimised. (Paper : 13) 

9. The officials in the tribal areas never hesitate to extract money from the 

poor tribals on one pretext or the other. The patwaris in the villages, 
the policemen, the forest officials, the clerks in the courts always 
manage to get\some hold on them and extract some money. When the 
illiterate tribals go to get their arms licences renewed, the clerks tell 
them that the last date for the renewals is over and they have to bribe 
them to get their work done. The poor tribals must be saved from this 
kind of cheating and exploitation. (Papers : 15, 17) 

to. Drinking and gambling are the two major evils amongst the Adivasis. 
The Government should create a section to propagate their evil effects. 
This should be preferably under non-official or semi-official agencies. 
This work could be usefully entrusted to the panchayats in the tribal 
areas. (Papers : 15, 17) 



APPENDIX II 

IMPORTANT POINTS P'ROM SI^HliOIlPS 


TRIBAL EC:ONOMy 

India is being alTcclcd by the economic i)n)l)lcni‘i (tl'llm WoiM wliiil 
maybe called the “Market Ivconomy’’, li jilmo’.l JiiiioKiibi hHlm 
‘survival of the littest’. I'ortniiaicly i( has noi re/iched llm lilbalu, 
If it readies their areas, it will prove ruiiioiis lo (hem. ll fihoiild noi 
be allowed to upset the economy of (he In'hiil'!, (Jljmndi j V) 

It is not possible to bring about any impiovemeiM in (he |)||( me/p, 
unless the means of communication are improved, 'I'an v/lll 

reach them only through some :>orl of roads, fJo (he jptj /okI 
foremost thing is to improve communications, ) 


On account of ravages of climate and inadequate protp^nion, t/iosl ol 
the hill tribals shdi to lesser lieig, Ills and (or s/x mo/dhs in (//e y/gi, 
are practically on the roads', Tiiey should (/', (aughf iudu'dri*", /iko 
blanket-making, which would provi Je (hem not o/dy //ro/dol/on i/o/n 
\s inter but also an extra means of l//eiihoo 1. (''aoil/t/es /n the 
of minor irrigation scheme v/onid cnayvie fi/em V) jctov/ joo4 

for themselves and remove the nece-sity <4 4 /7/n fo the phd'/S/ 
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10. The compulsory labour services for collecting forest produce received 
by contractors and by Government ofiicials for maintenance and ma- 
king of roads and public works should be stopped. (Speech : 14) 

r I ' • ’ r ' 

1 1 . Previously the tribals used to have the facilities of wild game, wild 

fruits, minor forest produce . and fodder free of all costs. Now they 
have to pay for them in one form or the other. This has hit the poor 
tribals very badly. The Government should lake steps to restore 
these right's to the tribals. Some forests should, be reserved for the 
tribals and the laws for protection of forests and wild game should 
not apply to these forests. ' (Speech : 26) 

12. The condition of tribals in Orissa is not very different from that of 

equally backward non-tribal communities. The main problem is 
their poverty. Therefore the remedy is to raise the general standard 
of living. ' (Speech : 27) 

13. The trade of Andaman and Nicobar islands is in the hands of one 

contractor who is exploiting the Adivasis as well as others. Co-ope- 
rative societies should be started to safe-guard the interests of the 
Adivasis. (Speech : 29) 


TRIBAL EDUCATION 

1. In India the emphasis should be on basic education and noton literary 

education. That alone can help in solving the economic problems 
and the problem of unemployment amongst the Indians and especially 
the tribal population. (Speech : 2) 

I 

2. The medium of instruction in tribal schools should be the regional 

language. (Speeches ; 4, 7) 

3. It is not correct to think that the tribals need only agricultural edu- 

cation. For proper progress, they must have all-round education^ 
vocational as well as academic, though greater emphasis will have to 
be on vocational subjects. (Speeches : 6, 7, 10) 

The tribals should always receive education along with the non-tribals. 

(Speech ; 7) 

4. Suitable teachers knowing the tribal languages are not available. 

Steps should be taken to train the tribals for teaching in their own 
areas. (Speeches : 6, 10) 

5. The tribal education should be consistent with their economic condi- 

tions. Education in the ashram schools is the best type suited to 
tribal conditions for it is the least expensive and enables the students 
to stand on their own legs. , (Speeches : 4, 13) 

6. Arrangements should be made to impart instructions in the mother- 
tongue of the child, where there is a reasonably large number of 
children demanding instructions in that language. (Speeches : 5, 12) 

7. The tribals are not assured of any future prospects after education, 
therefore the parents are not interested in sending their children to 
school. If possible, night schools should be started, so that the 
children can, during the day, help their parents in other work. 

(Speech : 5) 
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The restriction that a tribal student whose guardian’s income is more 
than Rs. 500/- P.M will not get financial assistance should he rejiioved. 

(Speech ; 5) 

Students \\ho pass the examination in the second and third division 
should be allowed to receive assistance from the Government in order 
to continue their studies. (Speech ; 5) 

Hindi should be encouraged in the tribal areas, but not at the cost of 
the local dialects. The medium of instruction in the schools should 
always be the mother-tongue of the children. The dificient hmguages 
should be mixed in order to enrich each other, (Speech : 10) 


Since most of the tribal languages do not have a script, efforts rdiouhl 
be made to introduce Devanagri script for them. That will serve as a 
medium to bring them together. (Speech : 10) 


The public organisation should start as many ashram school'; a'; 
possible. (Speech : Jl) 


For adult education, which is the general education, the medium of 
radio and cinema should be extensively made use of, (Speech ; 13) 

The number of scholarships and stipends being given to tribal studcnf'> 
should be greatly increased. (Speech : 15) 

There should be a university v/herc students from all the bachv/ard 
areas, from all educational standard should come. After receiving a 
preparatory course depending upon their individual need they should 
be trained to become teachers, doctors, nurses, technicians and follov/ 
other useful professions. Then they should be sent bach to their 
respective areas to worh amount their ev.-n people, it ihould be 
worked on something like the lines of the University of Ugtional 
Tvlinorities in China. (Speech: 17) 

Primarv education is more important than higher education whieh 
can be "available only to the selected few, f Speech : 21 } 


The 'very principle of ashram schools is incorrect. Tr.ey errTI'j help in 
maintaining the gulf cetv.een the tribals and the non-tribals. ^The 
educatic.n shovld be in general scho-sls -where tribals and nor-trihaU 
study together. ^Lpeec.h : 21) 


Fee tricals should not be forced to &copt zvrj pzr^cc'Ler ccript 
ar.suane. This choice should be cccnuletely left to Ihem. ^speech : : 












-.en heb in. orcer to save 
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- 22. Ashrams and Sevashrams are the correct means to educate the tribals. 
Those who do not make much of a success here sho.ul A be taught 
better means of cultivation and thus made good agriculturists. 

(Speech : 27) 


TRIBAL CULTURE 

1. The local dialects should also be encouraged because the folk-songs 

are in that language. In order to save and develop their culture, the 
language has to be more widely known. (Speech : 8) 

2. Music and dance are powerful media of culture. _ The non-tribals 

have started appreciating the tribal dance and music. Scholarships 
should be given to the tribal students to live in other parts of the 
country in order to study the culture of those regions. That will 
create a good deal of mutual understanding. (Speech : 10) 

3. There should be a two-way traffie. The tribals should come and live 
amongst us and we should go there to know them and live with them. 
Maximum contacts should be established. (Speeches : 11, 12, 30) 

4. Every state should have an institute to study the tribal culture. Their 

culture can be preserved if along with the other education, they receive 
teaching on background of folk-songs and dances and thus realise the 
greatness of their culture. In this way, they will not be ashamed to 
go back to their own people as the case has been with a number of 
students who have received education in cities. (Speech : 12) 

5. India needs the tribal culture to lend colour to her civilization. Their 
culture should therefore be studied and developed as much as possible. 

(Speech ; 27) 

GRANT-IN-AID SCHEMES FOR TRIBAL WELFARE 

1. It has been found that very often schemes from the states are not 

received in time and thus cannot be included in the next year’s budget. 
Sometimes the grants made are not utilised by the states, and the 
amounts lapse. Every effort should be made to expedite matters. 
The delay in sanctions of schemes is caused only because the schemes 
are late in reaching the Centre. (Speech : 3) 

2. It is very necessary that the State Governments should send to the 

Central Government the progress report of the welfare schemes as 
frequently as possible. That will ensure co-operation between the 
Central and State Governments. (Speech : 3) 

3. The problems of tribal welfare are very vast and need more money. 
The resources of the State Governments are limited. The Central 
Government should therefore, give more money as grarits-in-aid. 

(Speech : 9) 

4. The grants-in-aid are not fully utilised. (Speech : 14) 

5. Although the Government of West Bengal are doing their best for the 
betterment of the tribal population, they have been handicapped by 
lack of funds. Out of their limited resources, they have to spend on 
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the rehabilitation of refugees, therefore they are not left with enough 
money for the various welfare schemes. (Speech ; 20) 

LAND PROBLEMS OF TRIBALS 

1. As you go up the Godavri river right up to Bhadrachalam, you find 
that the people from the plains have ousted the Adivasis of all the 
best land. Nothing has been done to undo this great wrong. 

(Speech : 14) 

2. A land commission should be appointed to go into the whole question 

of land alienation and land problems of tribals. (Speech : 16) 

3. The tribals had worked very hard to prepare good land for cultivation. 

At the time of abolition of Zamindari, the landlords retained that land 
for themselves. The tribals, who used to make a reasonable income 
out of it, lost their means of living. This land should be restored to 
them, (Speech : 22) 

4. The lands should be reserved for cultivation by the tribals. The 

requisitioning of agricultural lands from the tribals in Tripura must 
stop immediately and the tribals should be permanently settled on the 
land. ^ (Speech : 25) 

MISCELLANEOUS 

1. The tribals should be kept away from liquor. (Speech : 2) 

2. Tlie tribals have to progress but in their own way only. They have . 
their own likes and dislikes and do not like anything being imposed on 
them. There are tw'o approaches ; the museum approach and the 
open-door approach. Both of them are wrong. We have to find a 
middle w'ay and for that we have to : — 

(a) train men from amongst themselves to work for their betterment 
rather than bringing outsiders to work there. 

(b) To see that nothing is imposed on them. (Speeches : 2, 8, 13, 16) 

3. Progress in the tribal areas does not mean duplicating what we have 

in the rest of India. It may not be suitable to their condition. They 
will themselves adopt what suits them. The progress has got to be 
slow. So we should go ahead on a firm basis rather than doing odd 
jobs here and there for their betterment. (Speech : 2) 

f 

4. The missionaries have done very useful work in the tribal areas. Only 
if they would keep this great humanitarian work above any other 
interest of their'own, their work would be more appreciated. The 
problem of the uplift is very vast and the resources of the Go\ernment 
are limited. Therefore the non-cfficial organisations shall have to do 

- a lot fer the speedy bettterment of these backward communities. The 
youth of the country should go in these areas and work with a missio- 
nary zeal. (Speech : 3) 

5. It will be wrong to maintain all the good or bad customs of the 

tribals ; tha.' will foster isolationism (Speech : 7) 
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6. The Iribals should- he told the use of medicinal herbs. which i:r<iv/ in 

the forests. {Speech : 6) 

7. The schools, boarding-houses, hospitals, agriciiltural training centres 
etc. should be grouped together, so tliat ttie persons working there 
can find some company and have some incentive to slay for longer 
periods and give their whole attention to the welfare of the tribes, 

(Speech: 12) 

8. A central institute should be started to train whole-lime .'.ocial 
workers, who shall go and work amongst the tribals, (Speech : 12) 

9. In order to create confidence among the Adivasis, they should be made 

to feel that there is somcihing good in their neighbours, at the same 
time explaining to them that they arc in no way inferior to their 
neighbours. (Speech : 13) 

10. The post of Special Officer at Kurnool which has been abolished should 

be revived immediately. The State Agency at Kurnool .should be 
allowed to remain there. (Speech : 14) 

11. The Central and Regional ofiiccs should be located not in the capitals 

but in the interior, so "that the officials am have a direct touch with the 
Adivasis. (Speech : 14) 

12. The missionaries are doing ' very useful work. We should either do 

something better than that or let them carry on. The poor tribals 
will be nowhere but for these missionaries. (Speech : 16) 

13. The question of tribal welfare should be kept above party politics, 

(Speech : 16) 

14. There should be a separate ministry to look after the backward section 

of Indian population, (Speeches : 16, 19) 

15. The institutions and centres of welfare work should be not in the 

capitals but in the heart of tribal area. Only then can they have any 
direct touch with the Adivasis. (Speech : 1 6) 

16. The representatives of the tribal areas have only a hazy idea about the 

development schemes. We should be told the full details of the 
schemes so that we can tell our people what is being done for their 
development and how they can also co-operate to get the maximum 
advantage out of it, (Speech : 18) 

17. The Central and State Governments should chalk out separate 
development schemes for the specific Adivasi areas in each State. 

(Speech : 18) 

18. There should be a Central Adivasi Committee to keep- direct arid 
. continuous contact with the Central Government and • Planning 

Commission. This committee would, sfifeguard the interests of 

; Adivasis and help the Government in speeding up the development 
schemes. .... . . . (Spe-ech : 18) 

19. The social workers working in Adivasi areas, in order -to have an 
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intimate contact with those people, should know the language of the 
people. (Speech : 19) 

20. The tribal population especially in Rajasthan, Madhya Bharat, 

Madhya Pradesh and Vindhya Pradesh should be determined correctly 
and proper representation and other benefits given according to their 
population. (Speeches : 15, 23) 

21. There should be some wells in each village because most of the tribals 

fall victim to various diseases by drinking dirty water from the 
'nallahs’. (Speech : 21) 

22. Mobile dispanseries should be provided in the areas, where it is not 

possible to have hospitals. (Speech : 21) 

23. The Government while preparing the tribal welfare schemes should 
take the representatives of tribals into confidence. Preferably the 
initiative for such schemes should come from the tribals themselves. 

(Speech ; 24) 

24. When a Government official visits Tripura to find out things about the 
tribals, he stays in Agartala, meets the Government officials there and 
never comes in contact with the tribal people so he never comes to 
know their real problems. Therefore all visiting officials and ministers 
should go and meet the representatives of the people also. 

(Speech : 25) 

25. All the welfare schemes for tribal welfare should be worked out by a 

non-official committee. The Government should provide money after 
careful scrutiny. (Speech : 25) 

26. Conversion of tribals to Christianity is going on on a large scale. 

The activities of missionaries have taken a dangerous turn in the tribal 
areas, so much so that they have started saying things against the 
Indian Government also. _ (Speech : 26) 

27. A seminar should be held to which are invited the representatives of 

the State Governments viz., commissioners and directors of Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes, the Members of Parliament and 
representatives of the non-official agencies doing welfare work. They 
should be formed into various sub-committees to go into the details of 
various questions. This should be followed by a public conference 
which should make recommendations to be implemented by the 
Government. (Speech : 28) 

28. In Andaman and Nicobar islands, the students even in Government 

schools are being converted. The Government should put a check 
to it. “ (Speech ; 2‘)) 

29. There should be maximum contacts between the tribals and non-tribals, 

at the same time taking care that the undesirable people do not go 
amongst them to exploit them. (Speech : 30) 

30. The regional and local languages have also to progress along with the 
national language. The tribal languages and dialects have as much 
right to progress as any other language, 
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